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. More Great Cures of Torturing and Disfiguring Skin, Scalp, and Blood Diseases 
are Daily Made by the CUTICURA REMEDIES than by all Other Skin and 
Blood Remedies Combined. 


6 in those who have suffered long and hopelessly, and who have lost faith in doctors, 

medicines, and all things human, the Cuticura Remedies appeal with a force never before 
realized in the history of medicine. Every hope, every expectation awakened by them, has been 
more than fulfilled. ‘Their success has excited the wonder and admiration of physicians and 
druggists familiar with the marvelous cures daily effected by them. Thousands of the best 
physicians that ever wrote a prescription, endorse and prescribe them. Druggists everywhere 
recommend them, while countless numbers in every part of the land say: ‘‘Why don’t you try the 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


They are the best in the world.” 

Everything about these great Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies inspires confi- 
dence. They are absolutely pure and may be used on the youngest infant, and most delicate 
invalid. They afford instant relief in the most agonizing of itching and burning eczemas, and 
other torturing and disfiguring, itching, crusted, scaly, skin and scalp diseases, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure, when all other remedies fail. They speedily 
cure humors of the blood, skin and scalp, with loss of hair, whether simple, hereditary, scrofulous 
or ulcerative. They cleanse the system by internal and external medication, of every eruption, 
impurity and disease, and constitute the most effective treatment of modern times. 


Since a single cake of CUTICURA SOAP, costing 25 cents, is sufficient to test the 
virtues of these great curatives, there is now no reason why thousands should go 
through life tortured, disfigured and humiliated by skin and scalp diseases which are 
speedily and permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES at a trifling cost. 





pas’ ‘“‘ ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP AND Hatr,’’ 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and too Testimonials, a 
book of priceless value to every sufferer, will be mailed free to any address. CutTicurA REMEDIES are sold throughout the world. 
Price, CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, soc.; CuTicurA Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c ; CuricuRA RESOLVENT, 
the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by PotrER DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Boston, Mass. : 





WHAT CURES PIMPLES? 


The celebrated Cuticura Soap is the only preventive and cure for pimples, 
blotches, blackheads, red, rough and oily skin, red, rough hands, baby blemishes 
and falling hair, because the only preventive of inflammation and clogging.of the 
pores, the cause of minor affections of the skin, scalp and hair. Incomparably 
superior to all other skin and complexion, as well as toilet and nursery soaps. 
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“Neither spoke until the woman rose and put out her hand.” 


THE RECTOR OF ST. PETER’S 
By Margaret Seymour Hall 


“ HERE is no doubt about 
' it,’’ said Mrs. Plymp- 
ton, with great firm- 
ness, ‘‘ the man ought 
to get married.’’ She 
spoke with a certain 
manner of one having 
the voice of authority, 
which was, indeed, the 
view which she herself 
held upon the subject, being no less a per- 
son than the wife of the Senior Warden. 

‘*You see,’’ she continued, to her inter- 
ested audience, the Wednesday afternoon 
sewing society, ‘‘an unmarried clergyman 
is always unsatisfactory in some ways, es- 
pecially if he’s young and good —- 
The silly women will run after him and do 
their best to turn his head; and the nice, 
sensible ones have heard so many jokes 
about it that they are afraid to be civil, and 
they’ll run away from him. Now, if he had 
a wife, it would all be settled and every one’s 
mind would be at rest. Besides, it’s a sin 
and a shame to think of our lovely rectory 
without a woman in it.”’ 

It will be gathered, from the above re- 
marks, that a degree of interest had been 
created, in the parish of St. Peter’s, by the 
advent of its new rector, the Rev. Arthur 
Middleton, and the parish of St. Peter’s 
was not wont to regard itself as a source of 
agitation. Its former incumbent had been 
a dear, old gentleman, rightly beloved by 
his parishioners, but, at the same time, one 
with whom it was impossible to associate 
the thought of anything approaching ex- 
citement. He had never, through a long 
course in the ministry, been able wholly to 
free his mind from the idea that his hearers 
were living in the time of Edward VI, and 
his sermons (generally turning somewhat 
upon the Apostolic succession and eked 
out with copious quotations from the Early 
Fathers) while received with a contented 
acquiescence, could in no sense have been 
called rousing. 

The place itself was one of those beauti- 
ful and wealthy New England towns with a 
river winding through the middle and divid- 
ing the factories and those who were em- 
ployed by them, on the one side, from the 
wide, elm-arched streets where lived the 
prosperous manufacturers. 

Into this peaceful community the new 
rector, who had been called from a bustling, 
new town in the far West, came something 
after the manner of an earthquake. He 
was a tall, dark, vigorous young man, who, 
if he failed to show a proper spirit of ap- 
preciation of the importance of the exact 
shade of altar cloths for the different sea- 
sons, and really seemed to look upon the 
vital question of candles wholly from the 
utilitarian standpoint of illumination, of- 





fered, perhaps, compensations for this ob- 
tuseness in the amount of zeal which he 
threw into his work, and in the fire and elo- 
quence of his preaching. Pews began to 
fillin a surprising manner. Aged members 
of the vestry, who had fallen into the habit 
of a gentle doze during the forty minutes’ 
drone of the former rector, found this 
amiable custom to be quite impossible un- 
der his successor, and began with surprise, 
to realize that there were more important 
matters for theological discourse than even 
the settlement of the succession from Peter 
to Clement. The younger men, who were 
at first drawn by curiosity, were known to 
actually forego the delights of the Sunday 
morning nap for the purpose of helping in 
the schools. 

It was among this latter class, indeed, 
that the greatest strength of the rector’s 
popularity lay, which fact, it is to be feared, 
was not so 
much due to 
his learning 
and _ oratory 
as to the skill 
which he ear- 
ly displayed 
in the line of 
athletics. He 
not only join- 
ed the Fen- 
cers’ Club 
and proved 
himself their 
superior with 
the foils, but 
played base 
ball on Satur- 
day morn- 
ings, with the 
boys from the 
Academy, in 
a manner that 
won them to 
a firm follow- 
ing. It was 
impossible 
not to admire 
a man who 
could do such 
capital work 
‘‘behind the 
bat,’’ catch- 
ing and run- 
ning, Or cov- 
er so much 
ground in 
‘running the 
bases.”’ 

He estab- 
lished a mis- 
sion in the 
worst part of 
the town near 
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the river, and the final height of 
esteem was reached on the even- 
ing, when, single-handed, he 
ejected Jerry Noolan, the noted 
tough, who, in a drunken and 
profane state, was attempting to 
enter with a view to smashing 
the windows during a session of 
the sewing school. ‘‘’Twas the 
purtiest scrap I iver seed,’’ re- 
lated one Mike O’Halloran, the 
organ blower, afterward to a 
delighted audience, ‘‘jist tuk ’im 
like a child, he did, an’ waltzed 
’im right along, and Jerry didn’t 
have no more chantz than 
nothin’,’’ and it was probably a 
tribute to this display of muscu- 
lar Christianity, more than to any 
spiritual gifts, which caused the 
Bible class promptly to fill up to 
the point of overflowing. 
Among the feminine portion 
of his congregation Mr. Middle- 
ton’s success was not so well 
assured. It was not that he was 
rude or neglectful, but the truth 
was that they did not seem to 
interest him nearly so much as 
did the men and boys. He 
spoke to the young ladies in just 
the same tone that he used in 
addressing their mammas, and 
with even less enthusiasm, a 
thing which pleased neither 
party. Indeed, in their pity for 
his ignorance and the zeal of 
their efforts to bring him to a 
better state of mind, they even 
went so far as to select the very 
individual suitable to undertake 
the conversion, and, after waver- 
ing between several candidates, 
finally settled, almost unani- 
mously, upon Mary Cartwright, the daugh- 
ter of the Professor at the Academy, and 
the cleverest and prettiest girl in town. 
In choosing this young lady, in preference 
to a more wealthy damsel, it was felt that 
there had been shown a display of great 
liberality and concession to a supposed 
community of tastes and a common regard- 
ing of life from the professional and literary 
standpoint, and it was provoking that this 
large-mindedness on the part of the public 
should meet with an utter lack of apprecia- 
tion. Miss Cartwright, let us hasten to 
add, was no party to the transaction, being 
very much taken up with plans of her own 
for going to France to study art. She was, 
in fact, one of the few dissenters from the 
idea that matrimony was a necessary ad- 
junct to a clerical career. ‘‘Mr. Middleton 
has not asked us to manage his .affairs,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ and I think it’s most impertinent 
for us to attempt to interfere. If he wants 
a wife he’s old enough to choose one and it 
would be a kindness to let him arrange it 
for himself.’’ But she spoke alone, for the 
Reverend Arthur was singularly handsome, 
and eligible men were scarce. Indeed, the 
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popular sentiment was largely voiced by 
Mrs. Plympton, who thought that Mary 
Cartwright had much better be staying at 
home and finding a good husband for her- 
self than flying off to the ends of the earth 
with the Lord knew who. 

But, from the other side also, the match- 
makers were met with an obtuseness and 
want of comprehension that baffled the 
boldest. Even Milly Dyce, a young lady 
who was supposed to have solved the prob- 
lem of serving God and Mammon at the 
same time; combining an angelic counte- 
nance and a great ability in church work 
with a carnal levity of mind which made 
her thoroughly enjoy the havoc that she 
habitually caused in the hearts, of the clergy, 
could not flatter herself that she had pro- 
duced the slightest impression. In vain 
she wound long Christmas wreaths of laurel, 
lacerating her pretty white hands in the 
toil ; in vain she taught a class of very dirty 
and lively little boys, Sunday after Sunday ; 
in vain she embroidered a most beautiful 
purple stole for Lenten services. The rector, 
who would have been quite capable, if not 
carefully watched by the sexton, of appear- 
ing in a green one, thanked her with great 
politeness but with just the same manner in 
which he spoke to Mrs. Plympton, and, ap- 
parently, without the slightest recognition 
of the fact that her cheeks were as pink as 
the heart of an apple blossom and her eyes 
two 4% blue orbs that ‘‘ sang on like the 
angels in separate glory betwixt clouds of 
amber,”’ as her latest conquest, the former 
curate, had been known to remark. He 
was very far gone, that particular curate, 
and was, in truth, rather a weak-minded 
youth who had been (most mistakenly) ed- 
ucated by the ‘‘Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry,’’ and he had a way of color- 
ing up vision and misplacing his words 
when she came late into church, which was 
trying to his hearers ; but this is a digression. 

Let us return instead to the Reverend 
Arthur Middleton, the recipient of popular 
attention. He was going quietly about his 
work with his usual devotion to it, and with 
apparently no more regard to the voice of 
the charmer than to the voices of the spar- 
rows twittering in the church eaves. It 
was after an unusually hard round of parish 
work that he returned late on a certain 
afternoon in April, to his home. The 
diverse duties that make up a clergyman’s 
calls had, during their course, shown him 
life in almost as many phases as there were 
hours in the day. In the morning he had 
gone for a row on the river with a crew of 
boys whom he was coaching in the latest 
thing instrokes. The lovely spring weather, 
the vigorous exercise made his blood tingle 
and toned him up for work. On returning 
to the dock he had been hurried off by a 
sudden summons to administer the com- 
munion to a poor soul in the hospital, sink- 
ing under the surgeon’s knife; from this 
sick bed he had gone to the church for the 
wedding of two prosperous young people. 
After the wedding breakfast he returned 





“An unmarried clergyman is always unsatisfactory in some ways, especially if he’s young and good looking,” 
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home to find a terrible tale of sin and sor- 
row waiting his advice; then came two 
or three applicants for parish alms, which 
cases had to be disposed of, and then he 
was called off to baptize a sick child. It 
was exhausting work, and with nerves 
aching and brain overtaxed he came back 
to his study and endeavored to compose his 
thoughts and to putin order his ideas for 
the sermon of the morrow. 

The study was a beautiful room built by 
his predecessor who had possessed fine taste 
in architecture. There was a high arched 
roof. Two pointed windows on one side, 
and a large one on the other divided the 
book shelves which covered the three walls 
from floor to ceiling. On the remaining 
wall was a carved fireplace, brought from an 
old house at The Hague, and to the left of 
the fireplace were hung engravings of 
Diirer’s Knight riding through the forest of 
the world, with Sin, a monster, ony in 
the rear, and Death holding up before him 
the hour-glass, and of the statue of Savon- 
arola, from the square in Florence. There 
was also a large photograph of Laurens’ 
‘*Michael and Satan,’”’ from the Luxem- 
bourg gallery ; all these denoting struggle 
and conflict. On the right the Madonna 
and Child enthroned, the Christus Conso- 
lator and the head of Corregio’s Angel 
spoke of the peace beyond. The charm 
of the room lay more in the architecture 
and in that which always lies in many books 
than in attempts of its possessor to adorn 
it. The square table in the centre was 
clearly that of a worker, several volumes 
being heaped upon it, and a Hebrew ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch lying open for refer- 
ence. 

The rector had just selected his text and 
started to work when there came another 
knock. ‘‘Comein,’’ he said wearily, hoping 
that no one else was either sick or in trouble 
and needing him, and the door opened, dis- 
closing the round, red face of the youngest 
choir Son. a fascinating little scamp with a 
voice like an angel and an ingenuity in 
badness absolutely unique. 

‘* Please, sir,’”’ he said, “‘Mr. Jameson 
sent me to say that we’re going to practice 
a new tune to your hymn that you like so 
much, and he'd be glad if you’d come over 
to rehearsal and hear it.” 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Middleton. 
‘Come here a minute, Dicky.”? Then, tak- 
ing the child on his knee, he added, ‘‘ And 
now what was the trouble last Sunday? I 
was sorry to see my boys misbehaving.”’ 

Dicky hung his head. ‘‘It wasme. I 
caught a toad, it hopped in the window; I 
put a paper hat on it and spectacles ; it made 
the boys laugh. It was awful funny,’’ he 
added in justification. 

**l have no doubt of that, Dicky, and 
some day you and I will go on a walk 
together and look fora toad and you shall 
show me, but do you think church is the 
place in which to play with toads?”’ 

‘*No,”’ Dicky admitted penitently, ‘“‘and 
I — do it again, but it’s so hard to keep 
still.’’ 

Yes, I know. It’s hard for me too, and 
when I see the boys uninterested and mis- 
behaving it makes it so much harder that 
sometimes I can hardly preach God’s word 
at all to the people, and then I come home 
and feel sorry and ashamed all day.”’ 

This was a new thought to Dicky, who 
was clearly impressed and contrite, and the 
rector heid him in his arms and felt the 
warmth of the little curly head on his 
shoulder with a strange thrill of pleasure. 

The words came back to him that he had 
heard,.a few days before, from an Irish- 
woman whose child he had christened. 
‘* It’s your own you'll be holding there soon, 
your Reverence,”’ she had said, and at the 
remembrance he felt a sudden ache of lane- 
liness as he gazed out of the window with 
eyes that were looking at far-off scenes and 
days long past ; a sense of lovelessness and 
unsatisfied heart hunger filled him. Why 
could not he have a home with wife and 
children like other men? Was there not 
some sweet womanly companionship that 
might yet make life full and happy ? 

Perhaps he was not such an embodiment 
of the deaf adder as he had appeared, for 
the image of Mary Cartwright rose before 
him—a clever, sensible girl and most attract- 
ive. Could he not try his chances there 
and find out whether it were really hopeless 
to combat her devotion to art? For a few 
minutes he let the pleasing thought gather 
in his brain and then he put it aside with a 
deep sigh. Too well he knew the hopeless- 
ness of it; once and for all he had tried 
and lost and cast his lot beyond all hope of 
change; the golden gates of Love would 
never swing back upon their hinges to let 
his dream of Heaven come again. 

He put down the little boy at last with a 
gentle word and turned again to his notes. 
In the act of doing so the gold cross of. the 
spire, clearly defined against the blue, 
caught his eye and his glance traveled from 
it to the graves in the cemetery at its foot. 
After all, what did it matter? Such a little 
while to toil and fret and then this soft green 
rest. The only thing of consequence was 
to bear one’s self nobly and not to be a 
coward in the combat. 

The twilight had fallen and the choir had 

n to practice when he entered the 
church. All the lower end was in darkness, 
only around the organist and upon the faces 
and music books of the boys were patches 


of light. Dicky was singing a solo, the 
words of which were destined in after days 
to always bring back the scene, at first with 
sharp pain, then the pain softened and at 
last was only peace ; but always he could 
see the empty, dark church, the lighted 
chancel and the illuminated face of the boy 
as he sang ‘‘Art thou weary? Art thou 
languid? Art thou sore distressed ?”’ 

It was while listening and wondering how 
such a cry could come from an ignorant, 
happy urchin who had never known even 
the shadow of care, that the sexton touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘**There’s a lady outside, waiting to see 
you,”’ he said, ‘‘ just by the side door.”’ 

With the hymn still ringing in his ears the 
rector passed up the aisle and out at the 
side entrance. There was a carriage wait- 
ing by the gate and, as he came forward, its 
occupant, a tall woman dressed in black, 
came up the walk. There was a slight 
illumination from the chancel windows and 
perhaps it was the faintness of the light 
that made Mr. Middleton look so white. 
He stood quite still for a minute and when 
he —— it was only to ask a question and, 
as the woman answered, he turned and 
opened the door of the study and they 
passed in. A lamp was burning low and a 
fire was dancing on the hearth lighting the 
room with a cheerful glow. The woman 
looked around, contrasting it perhaps with 
something, and then she sat down. She 
was dressed rather shabbily, if one could 
think of such a detail in looking at her, 
for her loveliness was of the kind that it 
is beyond the power of poverty, age or 
sorrow to destroy, and under any circum- 
stances she would have been beautiful. 
She had the reddish hair and transparent 
skin of one of Henner’s paintings, and 
something of the same indescribable purity 
and charm of feature. There were lines in 
the face and dark circles under the great, 
brown eyes, but they only seemed to add a 
touch of pathos; even had it been other- 
wise she was lifted beyond all possibility of 
change for one faithful heart. 

‘*Why have you come to me?”’ he asked 
once more. ‘‘Are you in trouble?”’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; then, going on slowly, 
‘* not one particular trouble ; it’s all trouble ; 
everything is wrong and I have come to 

you for advice.’’ She paused a minute. ‘I 

now I’ve no right to trouble you; I know 
how I treated you; but, in spite of every- 
thing, you’ve always stood to me for right 
and conscience, always, and, when every- 
thing else gave way somehow I thought of 
you. Now you must tell me what to do. 
You know how well my worldly schemes 
succeeded, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘T had heard,’ he said, hesitatingly, 
‘that your husband had failed, but I was 
told——I understood——”’ 

She gave ashort laugh. ‘‘ You understood 
that it was one of those failures out of which 
a man comes richer than he went in? Well, 
youare right. It was just that sort of a fail- 
ure. We didn’t have to go to Mexico exactly 
but, of course, all right-minded people had 
no choice but todrop us. I’ve never blamed 
them for that, and worldly as I was I was 
honest at least, thanks to my bringing up 
I suppose, and the dishonest money was a 
horror to me. I couldn’t enjoy it. I used 
to think of the story of the girl who sold 
herself to the Prince of Darkness for 
gold and then starved to death for want of 
an honest crust. Well, I’ve been down in 
those regions myself since, and I’ve choked 
with just that gold bread, and now, thank 
Heaven, we’ve lost it. It came dishonestly 
and it’s gone in gambling speculations. 
Except for the little income that I inherited 
from my honest old father we haven’t a 
penny in the world. Did you ever think 
that you would live to hear me congratulat- 
ing myself on the fact that I’m poor? It’s 
true all the same; but that is not what I 
came all this way to ask you. What I want 
to ask is this: Do you think that when you 
are bound to a person whom you hate and 
loathe from the bottom of your heart ; one 
whose touch makes you shudder; a man 
without a conscience, without common 
honesty, that any law requires you to keep 
from cutting the bond and giving yourself a 
chance to breathe once more?” 

She blazed out this last with a sudden 
fire of rage that was dreadful to him. The 
whole thing, the scorn, the burning passion, 
the coming off in this way in search of 
sympathy was so different from anything 
that he had ever known in her that he was 
filled with wonder. 

“Do you think that Iam exaggerating ?”’ 
she continued. ‘‘I tell you the truth ; pe 
breath of air that I share with him is pol- 
luted for me. He is false and mean all 
through and through ;_ there is not the first 
idea of honor in him. He isa gambler and 
a cheat. I have borne all that I can bear 
and now I have come to you to ask if I 
have not borne enough. I will gladly give 
him every cent that I have in the world; 
I can earn my own living. Tell me that 
I may leave kim; tell me so. I don’t 
know why I can’t quiet my own conscience 
without your help, but you know I always 
used to come to you with — and 

rhaps my brain is getting weak.”’ 
me fem the man Gest you badly?’’ he 
asked with sudden fierceness. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,”’ she said, 
reluctantly, ‘‘not according to his ideas. 
He’s fond of me in his way. I would give 
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worlds if he were not, but I suppose it’s his 
perverseness and because he knows that 
I’ve never cared for him. Itisn’t that. If 
he beat me or deserted me I should ask no 
man’s advice ; but it’s the moral degrada- 
tion ; it’s the living with a thief and a liar. 
Can’t you understand? Can’t you see how 
such a thing would lower one’s own char- 
acter day by day? Why must I sink to his 
level? I want to be free and dream and go 
off to live my own hard, sweet, honest life.”’ 

She put her head down on her folded 
arm and sobbed, while, on the other side of 
the table, the Reverend Arthur Middleton 
felt himself suddenly weak and helpless at 
the sight of her pain and the thought of 
the long years of shame and mortification 
that must have driven her to this. A long- 
ing to comfort her, to tell her to be free, to 
help her to cut loose from the bonds that 
bound her, swept over him in a great wave 
of temptation. 

After all the years of work and repression 
his old love rose up again and covered him 
with a sense of hopelessness and defeat. 
He who had telt himself so safe, so brave ; 
who, in honest confidence and rejoicing, 
had applied to himself the words of the 
psalm : ‘‘1 will wash my hands ininnocency, 
Oh! Lord, and so will I go to Thine altar,”’ 
now felt all his strength go from him in his 
hour of need. ‘‘l ama man before I ama 

riest,’’ he thought, ‘‘how can I send her 
ack to that scoundrel? There is every 
reason why I should help her, there is the 
tie of old association; we are two aliens 
together in this Eastern country. If I give 
her up forever, if I take a vow tonever see 
her again may I not be permitted to think 
of her as free and happy? How can I 
thrust her back into misery, I who would 
ive my life forher?’’ But all the time he 
snew, in his heart, that he was trying to 
blind his own eyes. 

The choristers were still at their singing. 
‘*Many a sorrow, many a labor, many a 
tear’’ came softly from the church. There 
was no other sound; the woman had not 
spoken again but, as the last notes of the 
hymn died away, he began to speak : 

** Alice,’’ and his tones came low but un- 
wavering, ‘‘ you have come to me for advice 
and I must give it to you as my conscience 
dictates. You have no right to leave your 
husband ; others may leave him but not you. 
You say that it is lowering your character to 
live with him, but it is not so. Did you 
have such a sense of honor in the old days, 
such a horror of dishonesty and worldliness ? 
You know and I know that you did not. 
This much at least you have brought out of 

our suffering, and who knows what other 
essons are waiting for you? Do you dare 
to slight them and say that you will 
not learn them? And is there nothing to 
be said from his side when you yourself 
acknowledge that you have never loved 
your husband? You are a far stronger 
character than he. Was there no influence 
that you could have exerted if you had 
cared for him? You know what you have 
promised and how—‘ What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ I am 
His priest and I have no right to free you 
from your duty. You will guess what it 
costs me to say this to you,’’ said the poor 
clergyman with a sudden faltering ; ‘‘ per- 
haps you know that it is not mere words 
when I say that | would go through any 
pain to spare you ; but, if 1 must choose for 
you I can only choose the highest and I can 
only send you into the path of suffering.’’ 

Silence fell once more between them. 
The firelight danced on the wall lighting 
the stern figure of Savonarola with one 
hand upon the lion and the other holding 
on high the cross. Neither spoke until the 
woman rose and put outherhand. ‘‘ Good- 
by, Arthur,’ she said brokenly, ‘‘it is for 
life this time. I promise never to see you 
again. I don’t ask you to forgive me for 
the past because I know that you have done 
it, and I will make one more trial though 
I don’t say that I’ll succeed. _ Perhaps if I 
look on it as an expiation it may be a little 
easier. I threw my life away myself, I sup- 
pose, and we don’t always have to wait for 
the next world to bring us punishment.”’ 

The parish of St. Peter’s never has un- 
derstood why their rector broke down so 
suddenly after that Easter. It was the extra 

enten services they said; he had done 
oo much and it was always malarious in 
those slums near the river. If the old 
doctor and the nurse, who nursed him 
through the attack of typhoid, suspected 
another cause they never told, and it was not 
long afterward that he accepted a call to a 
large mission parish in the city. After he 
was gone a story was somehow started that 
he was a secret advocate of the doctrine of 
the celibacy of the clergy and was under a 
vow, and the story was repeated so often 
that finally nearly every one ended by ac- 
cepting it as a satisfactory explanation. In 
deed it grew to be a favorite topic of con- 
versation to many, among others to Mrs. 
Plympton, who held forth at length to any 
auditor whom she might happen to secure 
among the summer boarders. 

““You would never have suspected him 
of ritualistic tendencies, my dear,’’ she 
usually said in conclusion, ‘‘and you know 
how our dear Bishop disapproves of such 
things, but I know it for a fact. And one 
thing is certain: since he has been in the 
ministry he has never even looked at a 
woman.” 


HEART GROWTH 
By CORNELIA REDMOND 


|‘ early days we passing fancies take, 
Our love is changing, and our hearts untrue 
As butterflies that flit from flower to flower, 
For fickle childhood ever seeks the new. 


But as the years go by we come to feel 
That scenes and faces strange, and all the 
rest 
Can never be the same as those we’ve known, 
And that “ old tunes are sweetest, old friends 
best.’”’ 


-e- 


THE PERFUMES OF ROYALTY 
By Lucy H. HOOPER 





T was Catherine de’ Medici 
who, on her marriage 
with Henry II, introduced 
from Italy the custom of 
using perfumes into 
France. She _ brought 
with her, in her suite, one 
of the most skilled manu- 

facturers of perfumes in 

Florence. This personage, 

known as René, the Floren- 

tine, opened a shop in Paris 
for the sale of his wares. 

Under the patronage of the 

young Queen his products 

speedily became the rage, and his shop was 
crowded with aristocratic customers, who 
came there none the less because it was 
whispered that René was as skilled in pre- 
paring poisons as he was in making scents 
and cosmetics. The perfumed gloves that 
put an end to the existence of Jeanne 

d’ Albret, Queen of Navarre (the mother of 

Henri pend were said to have emanated 

from his establishment, and were a gift to 

the unfortunate Queen from Catherine de’ 

Medici. Also of his making was the 

pomander chain, sent by his patroness to 

Queen Elizabeth at the time when there was 

talk of the marriage of Catherine’s youngest 

son, the Duke d’Alencon, to the English 
sovereign. These pomanders, whether em- 
ployed singly or ina chain, formed probably 
the most elegant mode of using perfumes 
that has ever been invented. The pomander 
was a hollow ball of gold or silver, per- 
forated with small hulse and filled with 
scent in a solid form, the odor of which was 
called forth by holding the pomander in the 
hand, or by passing each one of those that 
composed a chain of them slowly through 
the fingers. The one offered to Queen 
Elizabeth by Catherine was composed of 
twelve pomanders in gold filagree, enriched 
with precious stones and curious enamels, 
and united by a chain of gold, with a dia- 
mond set in each link. This gift must have 
been extremely acceptable to the great 

English Queen, whose passion for sweet 

scents is a matter of history. 

The rage for perfumes at the French 
Court reached its apogee during the reign of 
Louis XV. His court was known through- 
out Europe by the name of the ‘‘ Scented 
Court.’’? The expenditure of Madame de 
Pompadour for this one branch of her toi- 
lette amounted to a hundred thousand 
dollars annually. It became the fashion for 





- the host or hostess of a great entertainment 


to signalize to their guests what particular 
perfume was to be employed for scenting 
their rooms on the night for which the 
invitations were issued, and they were ex- 
pected to use no other, so that the delicate 
effect of a unity of odors might be pro- 
duced. At court a different perfume was 
prescribed for each day of the week. This 
all sounds very refined and charming, but 
it must be remembered that the utter dis- 
regard of the rules of cleanliness during 
this reign, and that of Louis XIV, even by 
individuals of the highest rank, rendered 
the use of powerful scents, to a certain de- 
gree, obligatory. The gorgeous palace of 
Versailles did not contain a single bath- 
room till one was arranged for the use of 
Marie Antoinette. That ill-fated Queen 
was very fond of perfumery, her favorite 
scent being essence of roses. 

Perfumes went entirely out of fashion in 
France during the epoch of the great Revo- 
lution. They were brought back into vogue 
by the Empress Josephine, and have never 
since lost their hold upon society. Queen 
Marie Amélie, the wife of Louis Philippe, 
was fond of orange flower water, the scent 
of which recalled to her mind the gardens 
of her native Sicily. 

The Empress Eugénie had, and still cher- 
ishes, a true Spaniard’s taste for stron 
scents, her favorite odors being antulvees 
and lemon verbena. Queen Victoria sel- 
dom uses any perfume except the homel 
and refreshing lavender water, of whic 
large quantities are annually manufactured 
forheruse. The Princess of Wales delights 
in that delicate scent known as wood-violet. 
The Empress Frederick uses quantities of 
cologne water, especially in the daily bath, 
which she, as a typical Englishwoman, 
never fails to take walan she be hindered by 
illness, employing in this way a quart of 
cologne water daily. The Empress of 
Austria prefers for toilet uses the delicate 
orange scent known as Portugal water. 
The Queen-Regent of Spain has a delicious 
perfume especially made for her use from 
the spice-scented blossoms of the carnation. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE “ELSIE” BOOKS 
By FLORENCE WILSON 


HE author of the famous 
‘Elsie’? books has suc- 
ceeded in keeping her person- 
ality hidden so completely 
from a curious public that it 
is as almost an entire stran- 
ger to her readers that THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL is 
able to present Miss Martha Finley. 

She was born at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
1828, and for her first score or so of years, 
lived in different towns of Ohio and Indiana 
with her parents, Dr. James Brown Finley 
and Maria Theresa Brown. She was edu- 
cuted, for the most part, at home and in 
private schools in these different cities. 

Soon after the death of her parents, 
about 1853, Miss Finley removed to New 
York, and a little later to Philadelphia, 
which she in turn left for Phoenixville, in 
the same State, and where she taught school 
for a number of years. During the war, 
and until 1874, her time was spent in either 
the one or the other of these places, and in 
the early part of 1874—her school having 
been destroyed by the war—she removed 
to Bedford, Pennsylvania, where she made 
her home with an aunt anda sister. While 





Midd FINLEY 


in Philadelphia, in 1876, at the Centennial 
Exposition, she visited relatives at Elkton, 
Maryland, and being in very poor health, 
and the surgeon whom she had selected as 
‘her physician residing there, she decided to 
make her home in that delightful town. 

When about twenty-six years of age Miss 
Finley began her career as a writer, by con- 
tributing short stories to the children’s 
departments of various Sunday-school 
papers. Writing at first anonymously, the 
success of her stories induced her publish- 
ers to ask her to sign them; and as her 
family objected to the publishing of her own 
name, ‘‘ Martha Farquharson’”’ was chosen 
as her nom de plume. Farquharson is the 
clan name, the Gaelic of Finley, the family 
being of Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

Miss Finley’s first successful Sunday- 
school book was called ‘‘ Jennie White.”’ 
‘*Elsie Dinsmore,’’ the idea of which, 
Miss Finley says, was given her in an- 
swer to a prayer for something which 
would yield her an income, was begun dur- 
ing the war, and with no intention of ever 
being continued in sequels, but the requests 
for the continuation have been so numerous, 
and the demands of both public and pub- 
lisher so imperative, that it has never seemed 
possible to bring the series to a conclusion. 
In addition to Miss Finley’s stories for chil- 
dren she has published several novels. 

Miss Finley has been an invalid for a 

number of years, and has done much of her 
writing while prostrated by illness. Despite 
this she keeps a bright and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and is loved by all who know her. 
_ In appearance Miss Finley is very pleas- 
ing. Sheis of average height, with a figure 
inclined to plumpness. Her hair is snow- 
white and forms a_ lovely setting to the 
delicate features and beautiful eyes beneath 
it. She dresses in the simplest taste, her 
favorite colors for her own wear being navy 
blue and gray. 

Although the dogs of criticism have been 
let loose upon “‘ Martha Farquharson ’”’ and 
her series of ‘‘Elsies,”’ there has been 
almost no character in American juvenile 
fiction which has attained more widespread 
interest and affection. And for the author 
of this children’s heroine there can be 
nothing but the kindliest feeling. In her 
simple womanliness and Christianity she is a 
type of the best in American spinsterhood. 
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UNKNOWN WIVES OF WELL-KNOWN MEN | 


The Wives of Two Famous Literary Men 








THE WIFE OF COUNT TOLSTOY 
By MARYA MENSCHIKOFF 


N 1860 Count Lyeff Nikolaevitch 


Tolstoy, then thirty-two years of 


age, resolved never to marry, and 

as an earnest of his resolution, 

sold the manor-house of his es- 

tate. Its purchaser removed the 

body of the house, leaving what 
had formerly been its wings standing 
as detached buildings, and in one of these 
the hermit Count took up his abode. To 
this place, two years later, he brought his 
bride, Sophia, the young daughter of a 
German physician resident in Moscow, and 
within its bare walls for seventeen years 
they made their home. No one who has not 
experienced the loneliness and retirement 
which such a residence entails can appre- 
ciate how absolutely within herself and her 
home the wife’s interest must have been. 
And yet, in spite of this, the Countess Tol- 
stoy (this is the spelling of the name used 
by the family upon their French visiting- 


MRS. F. MARION CRAWFORD 
By ALICE GRAHAM MCCOLLIN 


HE wife of the clever novelist 
and ‘‘citizen of the world,”’ 
as Mr. Crawford has been 
styled, is in every respect 
what her husband’s most en- 
thusiastic admirers could de- 
sire, a beautiful, talented and 
charming woman, who, in her 

cleverness as in her personality, is well fitted 

to be the helpmate of a man of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ability. Mrs. Crawford, whose maiden 
name was Elizabeth Christopherus Berdan, 
is the daughter of General Berdan, of the 
famous Sharpshooters. She was born at 
the Kimball homestead, West Lebanon, 

New Hampshire, and there she spent the 

first years of her life. In her early girl- 

hood she went abroad with her father when 
he went to St. Petersburg to introduce the 

Berdan rifle. His home was at first in St. 

Petersburg and later in Berlin, in which 

cities his daughter was educated. She 





THE COUNTESS TOLSTOY 


cards, and in writing in English) has a 
breadth of character and an aptitude for the 
larger interests of life, which has certainly 
not been developed from her environment. 

Their summer home—and, indeed, the 
place where the greater part of the year is 
spent—is called Yasnaya Polydna (Clear- 
field), and is in the province of Tula. The 
grounds are extensive and beautiful, more 
from their rugged and wild picturesqueness 
than from cultivation or care. The house 
stands at a distance of about a mile from 
the highway, from which it is barely visible 
through the trees. Without and within 
everything is of the simplest. The park, 
with its stateiy avenues of trees, the lawns, 
forests and ponds of the estate are most 
beautiful, despite the neglect of later years. 
A grove and thicket occupy the site of the 
former manor, separating the wings. One 
of the wings is occupied by a sister of the 
Countess and her children, and the other 
has been enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of the novelist and his family. 

The daily routine of life at this Russian 
“‘Clearfield’’ is a simple one. In the 
morning, tea and coffee, with bread and 
butter, are served in the large hall, after 
which a stroll is taken through the woods 
to a small river, a mile distant, where a 
bath is indulged in. A _twelve-o’clock 
breakfast is served under the trees, at which 
meal informality reigns, and where, for the 
first time in the day, the entire family 
assembles. After breakfast there is riding 
and driving, when the weather will permit, 
until late in the afternoon. - Dinner is served 
out-of-doors. 

The Countess is an extremely clever 
woman intellectually, and one who is more 
than a match for her husband in his argu- 
ments. She transcribes his books as they 
are written, as frequently as they are altered 
and revised, and in the case of the “ Kreut- 
zer Sonata,”’ copied it four times before the 
book was finally completed. 

The Countess, who is of necessity the 
financial manager of the family, has taken 
possession of the estate, which she adminis- 
ters for the good of her husband and chil- 
dren. She it was who issued, a few years 
ago, the cheap edition of Count Tolstoy’s 
novels, on the royalties of which the house- 
hold has been supported. To her firmness 
and determination the credit for the home 
in which the family reside, as well as the 
blame—if such it called—for her hus- 
band’s failure to practice the doctrine of a 
community of goods, which he so earnestly 
advocates, must be given; and her realiza- 
tion that a home must be provided for the 
nine children who have lived of the sixteen 
born to them, must be her excuse. 


MRS. CRAWFORD 


returned to the United States in 1880, 
and remained here till 1882, during which 
time she met Mr. Crawford. Returning 
to Europe and then to Constantinople the 
acquaintance was renewed on Turkish 
soil, and their engagement followed soon 
afterward. They were married on the 
eleventh of October, 1884, at Buyukdere, 
on the Bosporus. 

At this time Mr. Crawford had been liv- 
ing about the world, first in one country, 
then in another, having no settled place of 
abode. Some time after his marriage, how- 
ever, he bought a residence at Sorrento in 
Italy. The house, which is situated upon a 
bluff two hundred feet high overlooking 
the Bay of Naples, was rebuilt for his 
lovely young wife by Mr. Crawford, and 
here a great part of their married life has 
been spent, varied occasionally by journeys, 
which have extended as far as the Crimea 
and the Caucasus. 

Mrs. Crawford is the mother of four 
children, Eleanor, aged seven, Harold, 
aged five, and Berdan and Clare, twin son 
and daughter, who will be three years 
of age this month. 

In appearance Mrs. Crawford is beautiful. 
She is tall, very fair of complexion, with 
large, lustrous black eyes, and a great 
quantity of magnificent golden hair. Mrs. 
Crawford’s excellent judgment and keen 
critical faculty are of the greatest assistance 
to her husband in his work, and he reads 
his compositions to her, day by day, as he 
writes. 

A lover and talented student of music, 
Mrs. Crawford has devoted much time and 
study to the piano. She plays unusually 
well for an amateur. She is also an accom- 
plished linguist, speaking four languages 
with fluency. 

In spite of her long residence abroad 
Mrs. Crawford’s affection for her native land 
is very strong, and both she and her hus- 
band look forward to taking up their per- 
manent residence in this country. To this 
end Mr. Crawford has purchased land near 
his wife’s birthplace, in New Hampshire. 

The daily routine at Sorrento is a simple 
one. Both Mr. Crawford and Mrs. Craw- 
ford are good sailors, and spend as much 
time as possible on the sea. Moreover 
Mrs. Crawford is an admirable housekeeper, 
and in Italy housekeeping is not a sinecure. 
Mrs. Crawford was formerly an enthusiastic 
and accomplished horse-woman, but has 
of late ridden little, the country near Sor- 
rento being mountainous, while meadows 
cannot be said to exist at all; and this, to 
one fond of the saddle, is the only draw- 
back to what might well be described as an 
ideal existence. 











ETHEL MACKENZIE McKENNA 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN 


T was the opinion of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the eminent throat spe- 
cialist, that a father should give to 
his daughters, no less than to his 
sons, some vocation in life. A 
hard worker himself, he fervently 
believed in work ; and in practical 
application of this view each of his three 
daughters was induced to take a profession, 
and to strive after excellence in it as 
though her daily bread depended upon the 
issue. One chose music, another art, while 
the eldest, Ethel, the subject of this sketch, 
found her mefier in literature. 

When Sir Morell Mackenzie’s daughters, 
of their own free wills, made choice of their 
professions, he, in the midst of his arduous 
daily duties, directed their studies and 
superintended their training. And that this 
might be done more carefully, Ethel and her 
sisters were educated at home by a gov- 
erness, assisted by one or two visiting mas- 
ters. Ethel was seventeen when, ‘‘not 
being ciever, like my sisters, at anything 
else,’’ as she naively put it, journalism was 
decided upon as her career. From that 
time Sir Morell directed her course of read- 
ing with a view to her future profession. 








MRS. MCKENNA 


Under his advice Macaulay, Ruskin, Addi- 
son and other masters of style were 
diligently read, as well as the great novelists 
and poets; and the lectures upon English 
literature delivered by Professor Morley at 
the College for Women in or Square, 
Bloomsbury, were regularly attended by 
her. When Mr. David Anderson, a member 
of the staff of one of the leading London 
dailies, began teaching his profession, Ethel 
became one of his most diligent pupils. 

His daughter’s ability with the pen was 
of much assistance to Sir Morell, in pre- 
paring for the press the many articles made 
necessary by the controversy which fol- 
lowed the death of the Emperor Frederick. 
The opportunity for general newspaper work 
came soon after, and this clever daughter 
became the London correspondent of a 
Philadelphia newspaper; her letters soon 
attracted the attention of the manager of 
one of the American Literary Syndicates, 
who solicited her services for occasional 
letters on special subjects, and since that 
time Sir Morell Mackenzie’s daughter has 
become a well-known figure in journalism. 

In the summer of 1890 Ethel married 
Mr. McKenna, a young London solicitor. 
Their home is at York Terrace, Regents’ 
Park. With her husband’s consent Mrs. 
McKenna intends to continue her literary 
work, which the arrival of a baby boy has 
suspended for a time. She has her sanctum 
at York Terrace. The room is of medium 
size and very lofty, with wide, high windows 
hung with curtains of flame-colored bro- 
cade. The walls, papered with a quaint 
green Japanese paper, are partly covered 
by bookshelves, many of the varied occu- 
~~ of which were given to Mrs. McKenna 

y their authors, A piano occupies one end 
of the room and at the other stands the old- 
fashioned mahogany desk at which Mrs. 
McKenna writes ; scattered about the room 
are photographs and other articles of interest. 
On the desk is a writing-board, the gift of 
Ellen Terry. The silver lamp, engraved E. 
McK. from E. Y., was presented by Edmund 
Yates. The silver candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece testify to the kindness of Mr. 
Pinero, and those on the piano are treasured 
because they had Mrs. Kendal for their giver. 
These things all denote the artistic circle in 
which Mrs. McKenna moves, a circle in 
which dramatic art probably predominates, 





THE LIFE OF A SISTER OF CHARITY 


By James Cardinal Gibbons 


man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his 
friends,’’ Such was the 
philanthropy of the great 
St. Vincent de Paul, 
father of the poor, who 
labored strenuously for 
them, and extended 
his charity to all the miseries incident to 
mankind. St. Vincent de Paul was born 
April 24, 1576. in the parish of Puy, in 
France. Early in life he evinced a special 
love for the poor, and deprived himself of 
many conveniences in order to assist them. 
In 1599, he was ordained priest and shortly 
after, while on a voyage, the vessel being 
attacked by the Turks, he was captured and 
taken to Tunis, where he was sold as a 
slave. After two years he returned to 
France with his master, whom he had con- 
verted. He devoted himself henceforth to 
the exercise of the ministry, and in 1625, he 
founded the Congregation of the Mission. 
The members of this society were engaged 
in giving missions in the various cities, 
towns and country places. Aware of the 
misery among the poor, St. Vincent estab- 
lished Confraternities of Charity, the object 
of which was the relief of the sick poor. 
NUMBER of ladies of rank joined these 
confraternities, but, for various causes, 
it was found impracticable for them to ren- 
der personal assistance to the poer. They 
were consequently obliged to rely on serv- 
ants to distribute the nourishment and 
remedies to the sick; but these showed 
neither affection nor skill in the discharge 
of the duty. St. Vincent then saw the ne- 
cessity of finding persons who would be 
willing, through motives of charity, to un- 
dertake this good work. During his mis- 
sions in the country, he met with some young 
women who were anxious to consecrate 
their lives to God, and to them he proposed 
his charitable design. It was necessary for 
them to be instructed in their new duties, 
and for this purpose, toward the end of the 
year 1633, he sent three or four of these 
young girls to Paris to be placed under the 
care of Mademoiselle Le Gras. This lady 
was a widow, with whom he had been 
acquainted for years, and in whom he dis- 
covered a consummate prudence, an ex- 
emplary and solid piety, and an ardent and 
indefatigable zeal in the accomplishment: of 
good works. Knowing her tenderness for 
the poor, St. Vincent judged that she pos- 
sessed the qualifications necessary to train 
these young girls in the service of the sick. 
So great were the necessities of the poor at 
the time that Mademoiselle Le Gras was 
obliged to send her novices into different 
parishes, where their humane example in- 
cited others to offer themselves for like 
services. Thus gradually was commenced 
the community of the Sisters of Charity, 
servants of the sick poor. Mademoiselle 
Le Gras, their first superioress, was the 
daughter of Louis de Marillac and Margaret 
de Cannes. She was bornin Paris, August 
12,1591. In 1613, she married Anthony Le 
Gras, secretary of Queen Mary de Medicis. 
Without neglecting her domestic affairs, she 
visited the sick, consoled and instructed 
them. On the death of her husband in 
1625, she consecrated herself entirely to 
deeds of charity, under the direction of St. 
Vincent. He therefore found no one more 
worthy to be placed at the head of the com- 
munity he was forming. 


(COmrmany to the usual custom in relig- 
ious communities, St. Vincent gave 
the Sisters ‘‘no cloister but the streets of 
the city, or the wards of hospitals; no cell 
but a ileed room; no inclosure but obe- 
dience ; no veil but holy modesty.’’ This 
servant of God foresaw that a community 
designed for the service of the poor could 
not inclosed; therefore, he prescribed 
for his spiritual daughters a manner of life 
commaiie with the duties required of them, 
and which, at the same time, afforded them 
the means of attaining a high degree of 
perfection. Mademoiselle Le Gras gov- 
erned the community until her death in 
1660, the same year in which St. Vincent 
rendered his soul to his Maker. Like the 
in of mustard seed mentioned in the 
ospel, this society has so increased that it 
extends to the uttermost parts of the world. 
The members of this community make the 
ordinary vows of religion and renew them 
every year. The Sisters are admitted to 
their vows after a probation of five years. 
Wherever we go, the Sisters of Charity 
may be seen taking their way to the abodes 
of the miserable, and ministering to their 
wants. Among the plague-stricken, on the 
battle-field amid the groans of the wounded 
and dying, these women have always been 
found at the post of om, regardless of 
danger, and even of life. Following the ex- 
ample of the divine Model, whose heart was 
filled with compassion for the poor, and 
whose hand was ever ready to relieve them, 
the Sister of Charity shrinks from no sacri- 
fice, is appalled by no danger. She knows 
no distinction of race or ; 


Te paces employments of the Sisters 
of Charity are: The instruction of 
youth, the care of the sick and of the in- 
sane, of foundling children and of orphans, 
and the assistance of the poor at their own 
homes. In the United States the Sisters 
are engaged in all these works. They dis- 
charge their duties with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. There are many schools under the 
supervision of the Sisters, where children 
are trained to acquire the knowledge neces- 
sary to fit them for positions in life. To the 
poor, the Sisters are friends indeed, for the 
most abandoned, on his couch of pain, finds 
at their hands the tender care of a mother 

In the ‘industrial schools” which they 
conduct, the orphans receive daily instruc- 
tion in the ordinary branches of education, 
and in dressmaking and fine sewing. Each 
class is under the supervision of a compe- 
tent teacher, and the finest handiwork is 
taught, so that the orphans may become 
capable of taking responsible positions on 
leaving the asylum. Schools of this kind 
are numerous throughout the Union, and 
are well patronized. There are also asylums 
for foundlings and orphans, who receive the 
maternal cares which their tender age re- 
quires. Parish schools are entrusted to the 
Sisters, who educate poor children gratui- 
tously. These are instructed in all that is 
necessary for their condition in life. In the 
select schools, young ladies pursue an 
academic course. 


HE arrival of the Sisters of Charity in 
erusalem in 1886, was hailed with jo 

by the inhabitants. ‘‘ Those people with 
the large white wings,’’ excited their 
curiosity. Finding that they had come 
from Paris to take care of the sick poor 
gratuitously, and to render all possible 
assistance to the needy, the utmost confi- 
dence was placed in them. The Sisters 
began their work of charity, and their suc- 
cessful treatment of the sick elicited the 
admiration of the Turks who styled them 
‘grand doctors of Paris.’ An incident is 
related concerning their first patient. A 
child, seriously ill and declared incurable by 
physicians, was brought to the dispensary. 
The usual simple remedies were adminis- 
tered and the child recovered, much to the 
joy of its parents. The news of this cure 
spread throughout the city, and the sick 
were brought from all parts to the humble 
abode of the ‘‘ white doves,’”’ to secure 
similar favors. During certain periods of 
the year 1886, six hundred persons were 
daily received at this dispensary, and sup- 
plied with medicine and food. Outside the 
city of Jerusalem many lepers are still to 
be found, and these are objects of special 
interest to the Sisters. Unhappy victims of 
a loathsome disease, abandoned by ll, 
they hail the visits of these charitable women 
with joy. Linen and remedies are furnished 
and their pains alleviated by every means 
that sympathy can suggest; comfortable 
rooms shelter the sufferers from the incon- 
veniences of the weather. At the time of 
the first foundation in Jerusalem, a small 
house was rented by the Sisters. 


i’ 1891, during the cholera epidemic in 

Syria, the Sisters and the physician em- 
ployed in their dispensary, set out daily on 
their mission of charity, in search of the 
poor victims, and everywhere ministered to 
their wants. His Excellency, Mustapha 
Assim Pacha, deeply moved by the courage 
and extraordinary charity of the Sisters, 
ublicly eulogized their devotedness, and 
invited Mussulmans and Christians to thank 
God for having given to mankind such 
women to consecrate their lives and to al- 
leviate the miseries of their fellow-beings, 
without distinction of race or creed. His 
Excellency placed an ambulance at the gate 
of the city of Damascus, and confided it to 
the care of the Sisters. Here Christians, 
Mussulmans and Jews were gratuitously 
served at the expense of His Excellency. 
Another interesting work is that of the 
‘* Miséricorde,”’ founded at Turin, in North- 
ern Italy. What is a ‘‘ Miséricorde’’? In 
every parish there exist evils, more or less 
grievous, more or less known. Who can 
tell what the poor endure from hunger 
and cold, above all in winter? Interrogate 
the Sisters of Charity, who know something 
of their sufferings. How will they relieve 
so many miseries? They establish the 
‘* Miséricorde’’—a poor-house, where two 
or three Sisters take up their abode and 
dispense the alms furnished by the “* Ladies 
of Charity.’”” Accompanied by these Ladies 
the Sisters often visit the neighborhood, 
seeking the needy and bringing them alms. 
Through the fervor of the Ladies, resources 
are increased, a larger house is purchased, 
the Sisters become more numerous, and 
a new work is commenced. An asylum 
for poor children; then a work-room for 
indigent girls; a Créche, that is, a house 
where r working-women may leave 
their infants, to be attended to during the 
day, while they are at work ; an asylum for 
foundlings ; finally, soups and remedies are 
distributed to the sick poor ; all these works 
follow in rapid succession. 
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HE Sisters of Charity at first sought for 
the miserable, now the miserable seek 
the Sisters of Charity, who become the 
visible Providence of the parish and city. 
Thus, the work almost imperceptibly in- 
creases and branches out into divers other 
works, for the benefit of the miserable. 
Benefactors furnish the means; the Sis- 
ters undertake the arduous labors of 
charity ; the missionary, when necessary, 
gives encouragement, direction and advice. 
Several houses of the ‘* Miséricorde’’ have 
been established in Turin, and much good 
has been effected. In China, all the works 
of the Sisterhood are conducted in the 
ablest manner. Traversing the roads there 
one frequently meets two Sisters, accom- 
panied by a woman to assist them, and by 
a man who carries the medicine-case. They 
wend their way to the different quarters of 
the cities and of the suburbs, or to isolated 
huts of the country. Often invited by the 
élite, treated with deference and confidence, 
devoted and courageous, they go every- 
where, scattering blessings in their way. 


\lOkeNT persecutions take place from 
time to time, and these Sisters, whose 
lives have been spent in endeavoring to en- 
lighten and improve the pagan, receive as 
their reward the crown of martyrdom. 
Does the good work cease with their death ? 
Is the country then abandoned to its spirit- 
ual and corporal miseries? Scarcely has 
the news of the cruel martyrdom reached 
the ears of the Sisterhood, than numerous 
volunteers advance to replace the fallen. 
Penetrated with ardent charity, the tenderest 
ties fail to deter them from endangering their 
lives for the benefit of the poor. Now, asin 
the days of its holy founder, the community 
still exercises its labors of mercy and love 
to man, and so it will continue to do. 

The Mother House of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States, is located at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, and here young 
ladies, desirous of consecrating their lives to 
works of charity in the community, are 
trained in the spiritual life and in the works 
of their choice. A _ probation of nine 
months precedes the ‘‘ Taking of the Habit’”’ 
of the Order. Five years then elapse be- 
fore the young Sister is permitted to conse- 
crate herself to the works by vows. Abso- 
lute freedom exists in this matter, no Sister 
being obliged to make the vows, in fact, it 
is only after repeated requests that the 
privilege is granted. Moreover, each year 
a formal petition on the part of ag Sister 
is requisite to obtain for her the favor ot 
renewing them. 

A life of consecration to the works of 
mercy and charity, holds joys so pure and 
sweet that few, having once tasted its hap- 
piness, are willing to relinquish it. As long 
as there are sufferings to relieve, and griefs 
to soothe, the Sister of Charity will be 
found faithful in the exercise of her calling. 


HAPPY CHILDREN OF SILENCE 


By THOMAS GALLAUDET 





HERE 1s a pathetic interest 
attaching to those of our 
fellow creatures, especially 
children, who are dead to 
sound, and whose tongues 
are helpless to express the 
emotions of their minds and 
hearts. And yetit is a mis- 
take to imagine that the 
lives of deaf mutes are al- 
together joyless. Those 
born afflicted have no con- 
sciousness of it. They are resigned to their 
condition, knowing not of what they are 
deprived. Deaf mutes generally are as 
happy as the average of people. Their 
sense of sight is doubly keen, and they 
take much pleasure in observing people 
and things. They like anything that calls 
into operation the sense of sight, as, for in- 
stance, pictures and natural scenery. They 
are pretty good judges of character. They 
like to visit places of amusement, and so 
keen are their powers of perception and in- 
tuition, that they enjoy the play as truly as 
the average theatre-goer. From _ being 
shut in so much they are naturally inclined 
to be jealous and suspicious, but education 
generally banishes such feelings. 


A™ they are not miserable nor unhappy. 

Many of them come from uncongenial 
homes, and through instruction and the 
efforts of their tutors are led to a higher 
plane in life and made capable of more real 
enjoyment. If they had been born in the 
full possession of their faculties, who knows 
what kind of a life they might have had to 
pass through? My mother, who was a 
congenital deaf mute, was nineteen years 
of age before she received any education 
whatever, though naturally bright and in- 
telligent. In my father’s school, so marked 
was her scholarship that from being my 
father’s pupil she became his wife, and in 
the —_ that followed, she labored among 
deaf mutes in Hartford and in Washington 
with great Success. Many of her old pupils 
speak touchingly of her, and reverently and 
—e call her ‘“‘mother.”’ If she had 
been blessed with a normal condition of the 
senses of speaking and hearing, she might 
have lived and died unknown in some 
small New England hamiet. 


MANY people wonder how deaf mutes of 
six years old and upward are taught, 
by what means the tutor makes the first 
impression upon their minds. There are 
twelve foundation words, such as hat, key, 
knife, box, adze, etc., which twelve words 
contain all the letters of the alphabet. The 
teacher points to a hat, and says “‘hat.’’ 
This is repeated until the class are pretty 
sure to remember it; and so on until the 
rest of the twelve words are mastered. 
Then the teacher goes a step further. 
Touching the hat, he says: ‘‘I touch the 
hat,”’ and then asks: ‘‘ What did | touch ?’’ 
‘* What did I touch?’”’ ‘‘ Who touched the 
hat?’’ In this way the verbs and pronouns 
are taught. After this, they are taught to 
observe and perform acts, and to answer 
simple questions in sign language and writ- 
ing. Enumeration is taught from cards, 
and the pupils are expected to express 
themselves in both figures and words. 
Penmanship is acquired by copying short 
lessons prepared ‘in script. They are not 
taught printed letters at all. In the second 
year of their school life, journals are written 
on general topics. Another development 
is the classification of objects and the dis- 
tinguishing of the various colors and shades. 
Colored papers are used to teach the 
scholars, and it is a matter of interest to 
note that girls can distinguish colors far 
better than boys. Arithmetic is taught 
from written cards. The instruction of 
these little ones is necessarily a work of 
patience, though education being  princi- 
pally instilled by means of object lessons, 
and the perceptive powers of deaf mutes 
being all the greater by reason of their 
deprivation of the senses of hearing and 
speaking, when once the mind is fairly 
aroused, the rest of the work is not so hard. 


HE Abbe de L’Epee was the founder of 
the first school for deaf mutes in Paris, 
and was likewise the originator of the sign 
language, by which is understood the lan- 
guage of motion, conveying ideas by signs 
to the deaf, as we convey them by sounds 
to those who canhear. He used the single- 
handed alphabet, which is to-day the most 
popular. The beauty and usefulness of the 
sign language is that it can be used to con- 
vey ideas to mankind generally. An 
American may use it : a Frenchman may use 
it; a Chinaman may use it; an Indian may 
use it; a Sandwich Islander may use it. 
It is essentially a universal language. 
When the Abbe de L’Epee died, the Abbe 
Sicard succeeded him in his labors, and 
perfected the system. It was in his school 
that my father, Thomas H. Gallaudet, ac- 
quired a knowledge of the system in 1816. 
Bringing with him a French deaf mute gen- 
tleman, M. Laurent Clerc, in 1817, my 
father returned to this country and estab- 
lished the first school for deaf mutes in 
Hartford. Since that time, schools for 
deaf mutes have sprung up in different 
parts of the country, until now there are 
about seventy in all; with an aggregate 
attendance of over eight thousand. Much 
advancement has been made in this coun- 
try, for the reason, chiefly, that the schools 
are under State patronage and control. In 
Europe, the schools are mainly supported 
by voluntary contributions. The National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington, of which 
my brother, Rev. E. M. Gallaudet, LL. D., 
is president, is supported by the Govern- 
ment, and is empowered by Congress to 
offer degrees. Deaf mutes graduate from 
State institutions and go to this college to 
complete their education, and many of 
them acquire great proficiency in belles- 
lettres, the arts and sciences, and go out to 
take good positions in the world. Some re- 
turn to teach in the State institutions whence 
they graduated. Connected with each 
school are industrial departments, where 
the diflerent trades are taught. There are 
two methods of instruction: the first, and 
more general, is called the ‘‘ combined sys- 
tem,’’ whereby scholars are taught the sign 
language and also articulation ; the second, 
the ‘‘ oral method,’’ which confines itself to 
articulation. Out of this educational system 
has grown what we call the ‘* church-work ”’ 
among deaf mutes. Services are held every 
Sunday morning and evening for hearing 
worshipers, and in the afternoon a service 
in signs is held for deaf mutes. St. Ann’s 
Church, in New York City, was the first 
church for deaf mutes in the world. 


MAY deaf mutes possess high intellect- 
ual and moral attributes. Many 
have risen, in the face of the most adverse 
and trying circumstances, to positions of 
emolument and honor. They marry— 
sometimes with hearing persons, but more 
often among their deaf-mute sisters—and 
only in a very few instances are their chil- 
dren born deaf and dumb. There would 
be more interest awakened in deaf mutes 
if the public possessed a more accurate 
conception of their actual condition and 
the peculiar circumstances attendant on 
their affliction. There is a tendency to 
exaggerate their misfortune. Most people 
think that they are good for nothing in the 
world ; that when they once learn the sign 
language, that is all. Far from it. Their 
minds are trained, and their individual 
tastes encouraged. My experience, reach- 
ing through a lifetime, convinces me that 
there are few avocations which a deaf mute 
cannot pursue with comparative success. 
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By William Dean Howells 


[This story was commenced in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for December, 1892] 


XVII 


RS. MAYBOUGH had 
an apartment in the 
Mandan Flats, and 
her windows looked 
out over miles of the 
tinted foliage of the 
Park, and down 
across the avenue 
into one of the pretty 

ols which light up its Lame d 

and reaches. The position was 

superb, and the Mandan was in some sort 
worthy ot it. The architect had done his 
best to give unity and character to its tre- 
mendous mass, and he had failed in much 
less measure than the architects of such 
buildings usually do. Cornelia dismounted 
into the dirty street in front of it from a shab- 
by horse-car, and penetrated its dim splen- 
dors of mosaic pavement and_ polished 

sano pillars and frescoed vaults with a 
eart fluttered by a hall-boy all 

over buttons, and a janitor in 
blue and silver livery, and an 
elevator-man in like keeping 
with American ideals. She was 
disgusted with herself that she 
should be so scared, and she 
was ashamed of the relief she 
felt when a servant in plain 
clothes opened Mrs. Maybough’s 
door to her; she knew he must 
be a servant because he had on 
a dress-coat and a white tie, and 
she had heard the Burtons joke 
about how they were always 
taking the waiters for clergymen 
at first in Europe. He answered 
her with subdued respectfulness 
when she asked for the ladies, 
and then he went forward and 
for the first time in her life she 
heard her name called into a 
drawing-room, as she had read 
it was done in England, but 
never could imagine it. The 
man held aside the portiére for 
her to pass, but before she could 
do so there came a kind of joy- 
ous whoop from within, a swish- 
ing of skirts toward her, and she 
was caught in the arms of Char- 
mian, who kissed her again and 
again, and cried out over her 
goodness in coming. 

“Why, didn’t you expect 
me?’’ Cornelia asked, bluntly. 

_ “Yes, but I was just pretend- 

ing you wouldn’t come, or some- 

thing had happened to keep you, 
so that I could have the good 

of the revulsion when you did 

come, and feel that it was worth 

all I had suffered. Don’t you 
like to do that?”’ 

‘I don’t believe I ever did 
it,’? said Cornelia. 

‘*That’s what makes you so 
glorious,’’ Charmian exulted. 
“You don’t need to do such 
things. You're equal to life as 
itcomes. But I have to prepare 
myself for it every way I can. 
Don’t you see?”’ 

She led her, all embraced, in- 
to the drawing-room, where she 
released her to the smooth wel- 
come of Mrs..Maybough. There 
was no one else in the vast, high 
room, which was lit with long 
windows and darkened again 
with long, thick curtains, but 
was still light enough to let Cor- 
nelia see the elaborate richness 
of Mrs. Maybough’s dress and 
the simple richness of Charmian’s. She 
herself wore her street dress, and she did not 
know whether she ought to keep her hat 
on or not; but Charmian said she must 
pour tea with her, and she danced Cor- 
nelia down the splendid length of the 
three great salons opening into each other 
along the front of the apartment, toward 
her own room, where she said she must 
leave it. The drawing-room was a har- 
mony of pictures so rich and soft, and rugs 
so rich and soft, that the colors seemed 
to play from wall to floor and back again 
in the same mellow note; the dimness 
of the dining-room was starred with the 
limmer of silver and cut-glass and the 
ainter reflected light of polished mahog- 
any; the library was a luxury of low 
leather chairs and lounges, lurking window- 
seats, curtained in warm colors, and shelves 
full of regular ranks of books in French 
bindings of blue and green leather. -There 
was a great carved library table in front of 
the hearth, where a soft-coal fire flickered 
with a point or two of flame ; on the mantel 
a French clock of classic architecture caught 
the eye with the gleam of its pendulum as 
it vibrated inaudibly. It was all extremely 
well done, infinitely better done than Cor- 
nelia could have known. It was tasteful 
and refined, with the taste and refinement 
of the decorator, who had wished to pro- 





duce the effect of long establishment and 
well-bred permanency. The Mandan Flats 
were really not two years old, and Mrs. 
Maybough had taken her apartment in the 
spring, and had been in it only a few weeks. 

‘*Now, all this is mamma,’’ Charmian 
said, suffering Cornelia to pause for a back- 
ward glarice at the rooms as she pushed 
open a door at the side of the library. ‘I 
simply endure it because it’s in the bargain. 
But it’s no more me'than my gownis. This is 
where I stay when I’m with mamma, but 
I’m going to show you where I live—where 
I dream.”’ 

She glided down the electric-lighted cor- 
ridor where they found themselves, and 
apologized over her shoulder to Cornelia 
behind her: ‘‘ Of course, you can’t have an 
attic in a flat; and anything like rain on 
the roof is practically impossible ; but I’ve 
come as near to it as I could. Be careful! 
Here are the stairs.”’ 

She mounted eight or ten steps that 


“She knew that he was ignoring her blunt 


crooked upward, and flung wide a door at 
the top of the landing. It gave into a large 
room fronting northward and lighted with 
one wide window ; the ceiling sloped and 
narrowed down to this from the quadran- 
gular vault, and the cool, gray walls rose 
not much above Cornelia’s head where they 
met the roof. They were all stuck about 
with sketches in oil and charcoal. An easel 
with a canvas on it stood convenient to the 
light ; a flesh-tinted lay figure in tumbled 
drapery drooped limply in a corner; a 
table, littered with palettes and brushes 
and battered tubes of color, was carelessly 
pushed against the window; there were 
some lustrous rugs hung up beside the 
door ; the floor was bare except for a great 
tiger-skin, with the head on, that sprawled 
in front of the fireplace. This was very 
simple, with rough iron fire-dogs ; the low 
mantel was scattered with cigarettes, cigars 
in Chinese bronze vases at either end, and 
midway a medley of pipes, long-stemmed 
in clay and stubbed in briar-wood. 

‘Good gracious !’’ said Cornelia. 
you smoke?”’ 

‘“‘ Not yet,’’ Charmian answered, gravely, 
‘but I’m going to learn. Bernhardt does. 
These are just some pipes that I got the 
men at the Synthesis to give me; pipes are 
so full of character. And isn’t this some- 
thing like?” She invited Cornelia to a 


“ce Do 


study of the place by turning about and 
looking at it herself. ‘‘It seemed as if it 
never would come together, at one time. 
Everything was in it, just as it should be; 
and then I found it was the ridiculous ceil- 
ing that was the trouble. It came to me 
like a flash—what to do—and I got this 
canvas painted the color of the walls, and 
stretched so as to cut off half the height of 
the room ; and now it’s a perfect symphony. 
You wouldn’t have thought it wasn’t a real 
ceiling ?”’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t,” said Cornelia, as 
much surprised as Charmian could have 
wished. 

‘*You can imagine what a relief it is to 
steal away here from all that unreality of 
mamma’s, down there, and give yourself 
up to the truth of art. I just draw a long 
breath when I get in here, and leave the 
world behind me. Why, when I get off 
here alone for a minute, I unlace!”’ 

Cornelia went about looking at the 
sketches on the walls; they were all that 
mixture of bad drawing and fantastic think- 
ing which she was used to in the things 
Charmian scribbled over her papers at the 
Synthesis. She glanced toward the easel, 
but Charmian said: ‘‘ Don’t look at it! 
There’s nothing there; I haven’t decided 
what I shall do yet. I did think I should 
paint this tiger-skin, but I don’t feel easy 





behavior as something she could not help.” 


painting the skin of a tiger I haven’t killed 
myself. If I could get mamma to take me 
out to India and let me shoot one! But 
don’t you think the whole place is perfect? 
I’ve tried to make it just what a studio 
ought to be, and yet keep it free from pose, 
don’t you know?” 

“Yes,’’ said Cornelia. 
a studio before.’’ 

‘You poor thing, you don’t mean it!” 
cried Charmian in deep pity. Cornelia said 
nothing, and Charmian went on, with an 
air of candor: ‘‘ Well, I haven’t seen a 
great many myself—only twoor three—but 
I know how they are, and it’s easy enough 
to realize one. What I want is to have the 
atmosphere of art about me all the time. 
I’m like a fish out of water when I’m out of 
the atmosphere of art. I intend to spend 
my whole time here when I’m not at the 
Synthesis.’’ 

**T should think it would be a good place 
to work,’’ Cornelia conceded. 

‘““Yes, and I am going to work here,”’ 
said Charmian. ‘The great trouble with 
me is that I have so many things in my 
mind I don’t know which to begin on first. 
That’s why the Synthesis is so good for me ; 
it concentrates me, if it is on a block hand. 
You’re concentrated by nature, and so you 
can’t feel what a glorious pang it is to be 
fixed to one spot ike a butterfly with a pin 


‘“T’ve never seen 


i 


through you. I don’t see how I ever lived 
without the Synthesis. I’m going to have 
a wolf-hound—as soon as I can get a good- 
tempered one that the man can lead out in 
the Park for exercise—to curl up here in 
front of the fire; and I’m going to have 
foils and masks over the chimney. As 
soon as I’m a member of the Synthesis I’m 
going to get them to let me be one of the 
monitors ; that'll concentrate me, if any- 
thing will, keeping the rest in order, and I 
can get a lot of ideas from posing the 
model ; don’t you think so? But you’ve 
got all the ideas you want, already. Aren't 
you going to join the sketch class ?”’ 

**T don’t know but I am,’’ said Cornelia. 
‘*T haven’t got quite turned round yet.” 

“‘Well, you must do it. I’m going to 
have the class here, some day, as soon as I 
get the place in perfect order. I must have 
a suit of Japanese armor for that corner 
over there ; and then two or three of those 
queer-looking, old, long, faded trunks, you 
know, with eastern stuffs gaping out of 
them, to set along the wall. I should be 
ashamed to have anybody see it now; but 
you have an eye, you can supply everything 
with a glance. I’m going to have a bed 
made up in the alcove over there, and sleep 
here, sometimes—just that broad lounge, 
you know, with some rugs on it—I’ve got 
the cushions, you see,. already—and mice 
running over you, for the crumbs 
you’ve left when you've got 

ungry sitting up late. Are you 
afraid of mice?”’ 

‘*Well, I shouldn't care to 
have them run over me, much,”’ 
said Cornelia. 

‘‘Well, I shouldn’t either,” 
said Charmian, ‘“‘but if you 
sleep in your studio, some time 
you have to. Theyall do. Just 
put your hat in here,’’ and she 
glided before Cornelia through 
the studio door into one that 
opened beside it. The room 
was a dim and silent bed-cham- 
ber, appointed with the faultless 
luxury that characterized the rest 
of the apartment. Cornelia had 
never dreamt of anything like it, 
but ‘‘Don’t look at it!’’ Char- 
mian pleaded. ‘‘I hate it, and 
I’m going to get into the studio 
to sleep as soon as I’ve thought 
out the kind of hangings. Well, 
we shall have to hurry back 
now.”’ But she kept Cornelia 
while she critically rearranged a 
ribbon on her, and studied the 
effect of it over her shoulder in 
the glass. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction, 
“perfectly Roman! Gladys 
wouldn’t have done for you. 
Cornelia was a step in the right 
direction ; but it ought to have 
been Fulvia. 

***T should have clung to Fulvia’s waist 
and thrust 

The dagger through her side,’”’ 
she chanted tragically ; and she 
caught Cornelia in her arms for 
illustration. ‘‘‘Dream of Fair 
Women,’ you know. What part 
are you going to play to-day?”’ 

‘‘What part?’’ Cornelia de- 
manded, freeing herself, with 
her darkest frown of perplexity. 
““You’re not going to have 
theatricals, I hope.” She 
thought it was going pretty far 
to receive company Sunday after- 
noon, and if there were to be 
anything more she was ready to 
take her stand now. 

Charmian gave a shout of 
laughter. ‘‘I wish we were. 
Then I could be natural. But I 
mean, what are you going to be 
—very gentle and mild and sweet 
and shrinking, or very philo- 
sophical and thoughtful, or very 
stately and cold and remote? 
You know you have to be some- 
thing. Don’t you always plan out the 
character you want them to think you?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Cornelia, driven to her blunt- 
est by the discomfort she felt at such a 
question, and the doubt it cast her into. 


Charmian looked at her gloomily. ‘‘ You 
strange creature!’’ she murmured. ‘“ But I 
love you,” she added aloud. ‘“‘I simply 


idolize you !”’ 

Cornelia said, half laughing: ‘‘ Don’t be 
ridiculous,’’ and pulled on F out of the 
embrace which her devotee had thrown 
about her. But she could not help liking 
Charmian for seeming to like her so. 


XVIII 


T= still had some time with Mrs. May- 
bough, when they went back to her, 
before any one else came. Cornelia could 
see that her features were rather small and 
regular, and that her hair was that sort of 
elderly blonde in color which makes people 
look younger than they are after they have 
passed a certain age. She was really well 
on in the thirties when she went out to 
Leadville to take charge of Charmian May- 
bough’s education from the New England 
town where she had always lived, and 
ended by marrying Charmian’s father. At 
that time Andrew Maybough had already 
made and lost several fortunes without 
great depravation from the immoralities of 
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the process ; he remained, as he had always 
been, a large, loosely good-natured, casual 
kind of creature, of whom it was a question 
whether he would not be buried by public 
subscription at the end; but he died so 
opportunely that he left the widow of his 
second marriage with the income from a 
million dollars, which she was to share dur- 
ing her lifetime with the child of his first. 
Mrs. Maybough went abroad with her step- 
daughter, ond most of the girl’s life had 
been spent in Europe. 

There was a good deal of Dresden in their 
a. something of Florence, necessarily 
a little of Paris ; it was not altogether want- 
ing in London, where Mrs. Maybough was 
presented at court. But so far as defini- 
tively materialized society was concerned, 
Europe could not be said to have availed. 
When she came back to her own country, 
it was without more than the hope that 
some society people, whom she had met 
abroad, might remember her. 

‘** You'll see the greatest lot of frumps, if 
they ever do come,” Charmian said to Cor- 
nelia after her stepmother had made her 
excuses to Cornelia for her friends being 
rather late, ‘‘and I don’t think they’re half 
as uncertain to come as mamma does. 
Anyway, they’re certain to stay after they 
get here till you want to rise up and howl.” 

**My dear!’ said Mrs. Maybough. 

**Oh, I don’t suppose I ever shall howl. 
I’m too thoroughly subdued ; and with Cor- 
nelia here to-day I shall be able to hold in. 
You're the first Synthesis girl,’’ she frankly 
explained to Cornelia ‘‘ that mamma’s ever 
let me have. She thinks they spend all their 
time drawing the nude.”’ 

Mrs. Maybough looked at Cornelia for the 
effect of this boldness upon her, and the 
girl frowned to keep herself from laughing, 
and then gave way. Mrs. Maybough siniled 
with a ladylike decorum which redeemed 
the excess from impropriety. Charmian 
seemed to know the bounds of her license, 
and as if Mrs. Maybough’s smile had 
marked them, she went no farther, and her 
mother began softly to question Cornelia 
about herself. The girl perceived that 
Charmian had not told her anything quite 
right concerning her, but had got every- 
thing dramatically and picturesquely awry. 
She tried to keep Cornelia from setting the 
facts straight, because it took all the ro- 
mance out of them, and she said she should 
always believe them as she had reported 
them. Cornelia knew from novels that they 
were very humble facts, but she was pre- 
pared to abide by them whatever a great 
society woman like Mrs. Maybough should 
think of them. Mrs. Maybough seemed to 
think none the worse of them in the simple 
angularity which Cornelia gave them. 

Her friends began to come in at last, and 
Cornelia found herself, for the first time, in 
a company of those modern nomads whom 
prosperity and the various forms of indi- 
gestion have multiplied among us. The 
were mostly people whom Mrs. Mayboug 
had met in Europe, drinking different waters 
and sampling divers climates, and they had 
lately arrived home, or were just going 
abroad, or to Florida, or Colorado, or Cali- 
fornia. The men were not so sick as the 
women, but they were prosperous, and that 
was as good or as bad a reason for their 
homelessness. They gradually withdrew 
from the ladies and stirred their tea, in groups 
of their own sex, and talked investments ; 
sometimes they spoke of their diseases, or 
their hotels and steamers; and they took 
advice of each other about places to go to, 
if they went in this direction or that, but 
said that when it came to it they supposed 
they should go where their wives decided. 
The ladies spoke of where they had met 
last, and of some who had died since, or 
had got their daughters married. They 

rofessed a generous envy of Mrs. May- 

ugh for being so nicely settled, and said 
that now they supposed she would always 
live in New York, unless, one of them 
archly suggested, her daughter should be 
carried off somewhere ; if one had such a 
lovely daughter, it was what one might ex- 
pect to happen any day. 


XIX 


T= part that Charmian had chosen to 
represent must have been that of an 
Egyptian slave. She served her mother’s 
guests, with the tea that Cornelia poured, in 
attitudes of the eldest sculptures and mural 
paintings, and received their thanks and 
compliments with the passive impersonality 
of one whose hope in life had n taken 
away some time in the reign of Thotmes 
II. She did not at once relent from her 
self-sacrificial conception of herself, even 
under the flatteries of the nice little fellow 
who had decorated the apartment for Mrs. 
Maybough, and had come to drink a cup of 
tea in the environment of his own taste. 
Perhaps this was because he had been one 
of the first to note the peculiar type of 
Charmian’s style and beauty, and she wished 
to keep him in mind of it. He did duty as 
youth and gayety beside the young ladies 
at their tea-urn, and when he learned that 
Cornelia was studying at the Synthesis 
he professed a vivid interest and a great 
pleasure. 

“I want Huntley to paint Miss May- 
bough,”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you think he 
would do it tremendously well, Miss 
Saunders ?’”’ 


“‘Miss Saunders is going to paint me,” 
said Charmian, mystically. 

‘‘As soon as I get to the round,’’ said 
Cornelia to Charmian. She was rather 
afraid to speak to the decorator. ‘‘I sup- 
oe you wouldn’t want to be painted with 

lock hands.”’ 

The decorator laughed, and Charmian 
asked, ‘‘Isn’t she nice not to say anything 
about a block head? Very few Synthesis 
girls could have helped it; it’s one of the 
oldest Synthesis jokes.”’ 

The young man smiled sympathetically, 
and said he was sure they would not keep 
Miss Saunders long at the block. ‘**There’s 
a friend of mine I should like to bring here 
some day.” 

‘‘Mamma would be glad to see him,”’ 
said Charmian. ‘‘ Who is it?”’ 

Somebody began to sing : a full-bodiced 
lady in a bonnet, and with an over-arching 
bust distended with chest-notes, which 
swelled and sank tumultuously to her 
music; her little tightly-gloved hands 
seemed of an earlier period. Cornelia lost 
the name which Mr. Plaisdell gave, in the 
first outburst, and caught nothing more of 
the talk which Charmian dropped, and then 
cont up again when the hand-clapping 

egan,. 

Some of the people went, and others 
came, with brief devoirs to Mrs. Maybough 
in the crepuscular corner where she sat. 
The tea circulated more and more; the 
babble rose and fell. It was all very curious 
to Cornelia who had never seen anything 
like it before, and quite lost the sense of 
the day being Sunday. The stout lady’s 
song had been serious, if not precisely de- 
votional in character; but Cornelia could 
not have profited by the fact for she did 
not know German. Mr. Plaisdell kept up 
his talk with Charmian, and she caught 
some words now and then that showed he 
was still speaking of his friend, or had re- 
curred to him. ‘I’m rather dangerous 
when I get started on him. _He’s working 
out of his mannerisms into himself. He’s 
a great fellow. I’m going toask Mrs. May- 
bough.’’ But he did not go at once. He 
drew nearer Cornelia, and tried to include 
her in the talk, but she was ashamed to 
find that she was difficult to get on common 
ground. She would not keep on talking 
Synthesis as if that were the only thing she 
knew, but, in fact, she did not know much 
else in New York, even about art. 

‘*Ah!” he broke off to Charmian, with 
a lift of hishead. ‘‘That’s too bad! There 
he comes now with Wetmore !”’ 

Cornelia looked toward Mrs. Maybough 
with him. One gentleman was presenting 
another to Mrs. Maybough. They got 
through with her as quickly as most people 
did, and then they made their way toward 
Cornelia’s table. She had just time to 
govern her head and hand into stolid rigidity 
when Wetmore came up with Ludlow, 
whom he introduced to Charmian. She 
was going to extend the acquaintance to 
Cornelia, but had no chance before Ludlow 
took Cornelia’s petrified fingers and bowed 
over them. The men ys ama their sur- 
prise, if they had any, at this meeting as of 
old friends, but Charmian felt no obligation 
to silence. 

‘‘Where in the world have you met be- 
fore? Why, Cornelia Saunders, why didn’t 
you say you knew Mr. Ludlow?”’ 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t give her time,’’ Lud- 
low answered. 

‘“Yes, but we were just speaking of you 
—Mr. Plaisdell was!’’ said Charmian, with 
the injury still in her voice. 

‘*] didn’t hear you speak of him,’’ Cor- 
nelia said, with the vague flutter of her 
hands toward the teacups. 

The action seemed to justify Wetmore to 
himself in saying: ‘‘ Yes, thank you, I will 
have some tea, Miss Saunders, and then I'll 

et some one tointroduce me to you. You 
Covent seen me before, and I can’t stand 
these airs of Ludlow’s.’? He made them 
laugh, and Charmian introduced them, and 
Cornelia geve him his tea. Then Charmian 
returned to her grievance and complained 
to Cornelia: ‘‘I thought you didn’t know 
anybody in New York.”’ 

“Well, it seems you were not far wrong,”’ 
Wetmore interposed. ‘‘I don’t call Lud- 
low much of anybody.”’ 

**You don’t often come down to anything 
as crude as that, Wetmore,’’ Ludlow said. 

“Not if I can help it; but I was driven 
to it this time ; the provocation was great.”’ 

“IT had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Saunders at home several years ago,’’ Lud- 
low said, in obedience to Charmian. ‘‘We 
had some very delightful friends in com- 
mon anal friends of mine—at Pyman- 
toning.”’ i ; 
= Vinat a pretty name,’ said Mr. Plais- 
dell. ‘‘What a pity that none of our great 
cities happen to have those musical Indian 
names.”’ 

‘“‘Chicago,’’ Wetmore suggested. 

‘“Yes, Chicago is big, and the name is 
Indian, but is it pretty?” 

‘“You can’t have everything. I don’t 
suppose it is very decorative.” _ 

- antoning is as pretty as its name,”’ 
said Ludlow. ‘‘It has the loveliness of a 
level, to begin with ; we’re so besotted with 
mountains in the East that we don’t know 
how lovely a level is.”’ 

“The sea,’’ Wetmore suggested again. 

‘‘Well, yes, that’s occasionally level,’’ 
Ludlow admitted. ‘But it hasn’t got 


white houses with green blinds behind 
black ranks of maples in the moonlight.”’ 

“If ‘good taste’ could have had its way, 
the white house with green blinds rae 1 
have been a thing of the past,’’ said the 
decorator. ‘‘ And they were a genuine in- 
stinct, an inspiration, with our people. 
The white paint was always beautiful—as 
marble is. People tried to replace it with 
mud color—the color of the ground the 
house was built on! I congratulate Miss 
Saunders on the conservatism of Py——?’’ 

‘*Pymantoning,’’ said Cornelia, eager to 
contribute something to the talk, but vexed 
to have it made much of by Mr. Plaisdell as 
a real value. 

Wetmore was looking away. He floated 
lightly off with the buoyancy which is some- 
times the property of people of his bulk, 
and Ludlow remained talking with Char- 
mian. Then, with what was like the insen- 
sible transition of dreams to her he was 
talking with Cornelia. He said he had 
been meaning to come and see her all the 
week past, but he had been out of town and 
very busy, and he supposed she was occu- 
pied with looking about and getting settled. 
He did not make out a very clear case, she 
chose to think, and she was not sure but he 
was treating her still as a child, and she 
tried to think how she could make him 
realize that she was not. He seemed quite 
surprised to hear that she had been at work 
in the Synthesis ever since Tuesday. He 
complimented her enterprise, and asked not 
how she was getting on there, but how she 
liked it. She answered stiffly, and she 
knew that he was ignoring her blunt be- 
havior as something she could not help, and 
that vexed her the more; and she wished 
to resist his friendliness because she did not 
deserve it. She kept seeing how handsome 
he was, with his brilliant brown beard and 
his hazel eyes. There were points of sunny 
light in his eyes when he smiled, and then 
his teeth shone very white. 

‘‘Have you got that little Manet, yet?”’ 
Mr. Plaisdell broke in upon them. ‘‘I was 
telling Miss Maybough about it.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Ludlow. ‘‘It’s at my place. 
Why won’t Miss Maybough and Miss Saun- 
ders came and see it? You’ll come, won’t 
you, Miss Maybough?”’ 

“If mamma will let me,’’ said Charmian, 
meekly. 

‘**Of course! Suppose we go ask her?”’ 

The friends of Mrs. Maybough had now 
reduced themselves to Wetmore, who sat 
beside her, looking over at the little tea- 
— group. Ludlow led the rest toward 

er 


‘‘What an imprudence,’’ he called out, 
‘‘when I’d just been booming you! Now 
you come up in person and spoil every- 
thing.’’ 

Ludlow presented his petition, and Mrs. 
Maybough received it with her provisional 
anxiety till he named the day for the visit. 
She said she had an engagement for Satur- 
day afternoon and Ludlow ventured, ‘‘ Then 
perhaps you’d let the young ladies come 
with a friend of mine—Mrs. Westley. 
She’ll be glad to call for them, I’m sure.”’ 

‘**Mrs. General Westley ?’’ 

oe Yes. ” 

‘*‘We met them in Rome,” said Mrs. 
Maybough. ‘‘Ishall be very happy, indeed, 
for my daughter. But you know Miss 
Saunders—is not staying with us ?”’ 

**Miss Saunders will be very happy for 
herself,’’? said Charmian. 

The men took their leave, and Charmian 
seized the first moment to breathe in Cor- 
nelia’s ear: ‘‘Oh, what luck! I didn’t sup- 
pose he would do it, when I got Mr. Plais- 
dell to hint about that Manet. And it’s all 
for you. Now come into my room and tell 
me everything about it. You have got to 
stay for dinner.’’ 


“No, no; I can’t,’’ Cornelia. gasped. 
“And I’m not going to his studio. He 
asked me because he had to.”’ 

*‘T should think he did have to! He 


talked to you as if there were no one else 
here. How did you meet him before? 
When did you?”’ She could not wait for 
Cornelia to say, but broke out with fresh 
astonishment: ‘‘ Why, Walter Ludlow! Do 
you know who Walter Ludlow is? He’s 
one of the greatest painters in New York. 
He’s the greatest !”’ 

‘*Who is Mr. Wetmore ?’’ Cornelia asked 
evasively. 

*‘Don’t name him in the same century ! 
He’s grand, too. Does those little Meis- 
sonier things. He’s going to paint mamma. 
She’s one of his types. He must have 
brought Mr. Ludlow to see me. But he 
didn’t see me. He saw nobody but you! 
Oh Cornelia !’’ She caught Cornelia in her 
arms. 

‘*Don’t be a goose!”’ 
struggling to get away. 

**Will you tell me all about it, then?’”’ 

“Yes. But it isn’t anything.”’ 

At the end of the story Charmian sighed, 
‘‘How romantic! Of course, he’s simply 
in a frenzy till he sees you again. I don’t 
believe he can live through the week.”’ 

‘“*He’ll have to live through several,”’ 
said Cornelia. ‘‘ You can excuse me when 
ag go. He’s very conceited, I think, and 

e talks to you as if he were a thousand 
years old. I think Mr. Plaisdell is 1 great 
deal nicer. He doesn’t treat you as if you 
were—I don’t know what !”’ 


said Cornelia, 


(Continuation in May JOURNAL) 





OMENS FOR MARRIAGES 
By RHODES MACKNIGHT 


INCE marriage became 
an institution there have 
been certain signs and 
superstitions clinging to 
its celebration through all 
ages and in all countries. 
Even in our own day 
we have not entirely 
lost sight of them, and 
it is doubtful if there is 

ever a bride who does not cherish every 

happy omen. Few people are dauntless 
enough to risk being married on Friday, 
and all have more or less respect for that 
old shoe which is invariably thrown after 
the newly wedded pair. Almost all brides 
wear during the ceremony some trifling 
thing borrowed from a girl friend as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, also something blue and 

a piece of silver in one shoe. All brides- 

elect rejoice when the marriage day dawns 

brightly, remembering the old adage : 


“* Blest is the bride upon whom the sun doth shine,” 
and all are equally certain that 


‘To change the name and not the letter 
Is a change for the worse and not the better.” 


It is curious how these superstitions are 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and how impotent, reason and common 
sense are to do away with their hold upon 
the human mind. Say what we will, we 
are by nature, if not by education, given to 
superstitious cautiousness. 

In the earliest times among the Jews the 
fourth day of the week was considered the 
unlucky day for maidens to. wed, and the 
fifth for widows. The Romans also be- 
lieved that certain days were unfavorable 
for the performance of the marriage rite, 
these being the Nones and the Ides of each 
month, also February and May and many 
of their festival days. June was considered 
the most propitious month for matrimony, 
while May was to be especially avoided, as 
it was supposed to be under the influence 
of spirits inimical to happy households. 
This superstition prevailed for centuries in 
Italy, and also is even now prevalent in 
some parts of England; and marriages in 
May are prohibited in China. There was 
at one time a prejudice in England against 
marrying on “ Innocents’ Day,’’ the twenty- 
eighth day of December, said to commemo- 
rate Herod’s massacre of the children. It 
has always been thought unlucky to marry in 
Lent, even among people outside of the 
Established Church. An old line runs, 


‘*Marry in Lent and you'll live to repent.” 
““May never was ye month of love"’ 
is older still ; and another says : 


*““Who marries between ye sickle and ye scythe 
will never thrive." 

As for days, it was at one time believed 
that all those who married on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays would be assured of happi- 
ness; but later on a well-known rhyme 
tells us: 

** Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all! 
Thursday for crosses, 


Friday for losses, 
Saturday no luck at all.” 


“Aside from the mere time for the cere- 
mony, omens are almost numberless. In 
the Middle Ages it was considered ill-luck 
if the bridal-party, in going to the church, 
met a monk, a priest, a dog, a cat, a hare, 
a lizard or a serpent ; while all would go 
well if a wolf, a spider or a toad were en- 
countered. In the South of England it is 
held to be unlucky for a bride to look in 
the glass after she is completely dressed, 
before she goes to the church; so a glove 
or some other article is put on after the 
last look has been taken in the mirror. 
This omen is well known in America. 

Among the Romans signs were looked 
for with great care, and no marriage was 
celebrated without an oracle being first con- 
sulted. And after the consultation every 
trivial occurrence was looked upon as an 
omen. Since then every country, every 
community almost, has had its own particu- 
lar superstitions. In Scotland, for instance, 
it is considered the unhappiest of omens if 
a couple are disappointed in getting married 
on the day fixed. In the Isle of Man no 
bride nor groom goes to the altar without a 

inch of salt in the pocket. In Yorkshire 
it is considered the height of ill-luck for a 
person to go in at one door and out at the 
other before and after the ceremony, and 
among the various curious superstitions in 
many parts of England is one to the effect 
that a bride will be unhappy in her marriage 
if she does not weep on her wedding-day ; 
still another, that the newly-wedded pair 
must be driven from the church by gray 
horses, to insure felicity. 

To America the superstitions have been 
brought by immigrants. Among our 
German citizens there are many quaint cus- 
toms to be found attending the ceremony ; 
and so with the Irish, the Scandinavians, 
the Slavs, and other nationalities. But 
there are no omens of the soil, and it is 
curious to reflect that even while enlight- 
ened people discard all other superstitions, 
those relating to matrimomy seem to hold 
full sway. While they may not be believed 
in, they are yet taken into consideration. 
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IN SIX PAPERS: 


Y father gave his last 
reading in St. James’ 
Hall, London, on the 
fifteenth of March. 
The programme in- 
cluded ‘‘The Christ- 
mas Carol’ and the 
“Trial”? from ‘‘ Pick- 
wick.’’ The hall was 
packed by an enor- 
mous audience, who 
greeted him with all 
the warmth which 
their personal affec- 
tion for the reader in- 
spired. We all felt 
very anxious for him, 
fearing that the excite- 
ment and emotion 

which must attend upon his public farewell 

would have a bad effect upon him. But it 
had no immediate result, at any rate, much 
to our relief. 


LAST WORDS SPOKEN IN PUBLIC 


] DO not think that my father ever—and 
this is saying a great deal—looked hand- 
somer nor read with more ability than on 
this, his last appearance. Mr. Forster 
writes: ‘‘ The charm of his reading was at 
its height when he shut the volume of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ and spoke in his own person. He 
said that for fifteen years he had been read- 
ing his own books to audiences whose sen- 
sitive and kindly recognition of them had 
given him instruction and enjoyment in his 
art such as few men could have had; but 
that he nevertheless thought it well now to 
retire upon older associations, and in future 
to devote himself exclusively to the calling 
which first made him known. ‘In but two 
short weeks from this time I hope that you 
may enter in your own homes on a new 
series of readings, at which my assistance 
will be indispensable ; but from these garish 
lights I vanish now, forevermore, with a 
heartfelt, grateful, respectful, affectionate 
farewell.’’’ 

There was a dead silence as my father 
turned away, much moved; and then came 
from the audience such a burst and tumult 
of cheers and applause as were almost too 
much to bear, mixed as they were with 
personal love and affection for the man be- 
fore them. He returned with us all to 
**Gad’s_ Hill,’’ very happy and hopeful, 
under the temporary improvement which 
the rest and peace of his home brought 
him, and he settled down to his new book, 
‘Edwin Drood,’’ with increased pleasure 
and interest. 

His last public appearances were in April. 
On the fifth he took the chair at the news- 
venders’ dinner. On the thirtieth he re- 
turned thanks for ‘Literature’? at the 
Royal Academy banquet. In this speech 
he alluded to the death of his old friend, 
Mr. Daniel Maclise, winding up thus: ‘‘ No 
artist, of whatsoever denomination, I make 
bold to say, ever went to his rest leaving a 
a memory more pure from dross, or 

aving devoted himself with a truer chivalry 
to the art-goddess whom he worshiped.’’ 
These words, with the old, true, affectionate 
ring in them, were the last spoken by my 
father in public. 

About 1865 my dear father’s health be- 
gan to give way, a peculiar affection of 
the foot, which Seaman caused him the 
greatest agony and suffering, appearing 
about this time. Its real cause—overwork 
—was not suspected either by his physicians 
or himself, his vitality seeming something 
which could not wear out; but, althoug 
he was so active and full of energy, he was 
never really strong, and found soon that 
he must che more in the way of genu- 
ine recreation. He wrote me from France 
about this time: ‘‘ Before I went away I 
had certainly worked myself into a dam- 
aged state. But the moment I got away I 
began, thank God, to get well. I hope to 
profit from this experience, and to make 
future dashes from my desk before I need 
them.” 

It was while on his way home after this 
trip that he was in the railroad accident to 
which he alludes in a letter which I quoted 
in the last number of these reminiscences, 
saying that his heart had never been in good 
condition after that accident. It occurred 
on the ninth of June, a date which five 
years later was the day of his death. 





Dickens’ Reaping TaBLe 





EpitoriAL Note—Miss Dickens’ successful remi- 
niscent series concludes with the present article. 
The thousands of readers who have followed her in- 
teresting narrative will reach its conclusion with 
regret. The series was commenced in the issue of 
THE LaptEs’ HoME JouRNAL for November, 1892; 
complete sets of the six issues, covering the entire 
series, can still be had, and will be sent, postage free, 
for sixty (60) cents, by sending that amount to the 
JourNAL. As these articles will not appear in book 
form they can only be had complete in the pages of 
the JoURNAL. 
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A RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN 1865 


Hé wrote describing his experiences: ‘‘I 
was in the only carriage which did not 
go over into the stream. It was caught 
upon the turn by some of the ruin of the 
bridge, and became suspended and bal- 
anced in an apparently impossible manner. 
Two ladies were my fellow-passengers, an 
old one and a young one. This is exactly 
what passed—you may judge from it the 
length of our suspense : Suddenly we were 
off the rail and beating the ground as the 
car of a half-emptied balloon might. The 
old lady cried out ‘My God!’ and the 
young one screamed. I caught hold of 
them both (the old lady sat opposite, and 
the young one on my left) and said: ‘We 
can’t help ourselves, but we can be quiet 
and composed. Pray, don’t cry out!’ The 
old lady femnadiataler answered: ‘Thank 
you; rely upon me. Upon my soul I will 
e quiet.’ We were then all tilted down 
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ward. Then I stumbled over a lady lying 
on her back against a little pollard tree, 
with the blood streaming over her face 
(which was lead color) in a number of dis- 
tinct little streams from the head. I asked 
her if she could swallow a little brandy, and 
she just nodded, and I gave her some and 
left her for somebody else. The next time 
I passed her she was dead. Then aman 
examined at the inquest yesterday (who 
evidently had not the least remembrance of 
what really passed) came running up to me 
and implored me to help him find his wife, 
who was afterward found dead. No imagi- 
nation can conceive the ruin of the car- 
riages, or the extraordinary weights under 
which the people were lying, or the com- 
plications into which they were twisted up 
among iron and wood, and mud and 
water. I am keeping very quiet here.’’ 
This letter was written from ‘‘Gad’s 
Hill’’ four days after the accident. We 
were spared any anxiety about our father, 
as we did not hear of the accident until after 
we were with him in London. With his 
usual care and thoughtfulness he had tele- 
graphed to his friend, Mr. Wills, to summon 
us to town to meet him. The letter con- 
tinues: ‘‘I have, I don’t know what to call 
it, constitutional (I suppose) presence of 
mind, and was not the least fluttered at the 
time. I instantly remembered that I had 
the MS. of a number with me, and clam- 
bered back into the carriage for it. But in 
writing these scanty words of recollection 
I feel the shake, and am obliged to stop.”’ 
We heard, afterward, how helpful he had 
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CHARLES DICKENS IN 1868 


Taken in New York, by Gurney, during the novelist’s American visit, and generally accepted 
by Dickens’ family and friends as the most satisfactory portrait extant. 


together in a corner of the carriage, which 
then stopped. I said to them, thereupon : 
‘You may be sure nothing worse can hap- 
pen; our danger must be over. Will you 
remain here without stirring while I get out 
of the window?’ They both answered 
quite collectedly ‘ Yes,’ and I got out with- 
out the least notion what had happened. 
Fortunately I got out with great caution, 
and stood upon the step. Looking down I 
saw the bridge gone, and nothing below me 
but the line of rail. Some people it the 
two other compartments were madly trying 
to plunge out at a window, and had no idea 
that there was an open, swampy field fif- 
teen feet down below them, and nothing 
else. The two guards (ene with his face 
cut) were running up and down on the 
down-track of the bridge (which was not 
torn up) quite wildly. I called out to them : 
‘Look at me! Do stop an instant, and look 
at me, and tell me whether you don’t know 
me?’ One of them answered: ‘We 
know you very well, Mr. Dickens.’ 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘my good fellow, for God’s 
sake, give me your key, and send one of 
those laborers here, and I'll omepty this car- 
riage.’ We did it quite safely, by means 
of a plank or two, and when it was done I 
saw all the rest of the train, except the two 
baggage vans, down in the stream. I got 
into the carriage again for my brandy-flask, 
took off my traveling hat for a_ basin, 
climbed down the brickwork, and filled my 
hat with water. Suddenly I came upon a 
staggering man, covered with blood (I think 
he must have been flung clean out of his 
carriage), with such a frightful cut across the 
skull that I couldn’t bear to look at him. I 
ured some water over his face, and gave 
im some to drink, then gave him some 
brandy, and laid him down on the grass. 
He said, ‘I am gone,’ and died after- 


been at the time, ministering to the dying! 
How calmly and tenderly he cared for the 
suffering ones about him ! 

But he never recovered entirely from the 
shock. More thana year later he writes: 
“It is remarkable that my watch (a special 
chronometer) has never gone quite cor- 
rectly since, and to this day there some- 
times comes over me, on a railway andina 
hansom-cab, or any sort of conveyance, for 
a few seconds, a vague sense of dread that 
I have no power to check. It comes and 
passes, but I cannot prevent its coming.”’ 

I have often seen this dread come upon 
him, and on one oc- 
casion, which I espe- 
cially recall, while 
we were on our way 
from London to our 
little country station 
“‘Higham,”’ where 
the carriage was to 
meet us, my father 
suddenly clutched 
the arms of the rail- 
way carriage seat, 
while his face grew 
ashy pale, and great 
drops of perspiration 
stood upon his fore- 
head, and though he 
tried hard to master 
the dread, it was.so 
strong that he had to 
leave the train at the 
next station. The 
accident had left its 
impression upon the memory, and it was 
destined never to be effac The hours 
spent upon railroads were thereafter often 
hours of pain to him. I realized this often 
while traveling with him, and no amount 
of assurance could dispel the feeling. 


AT HOME AFTER HIS AMERICAN TOUR 


Fe ARLY in May of 1868, we had him safely 
back with us, greatly strengthened and 
invigorated by his ocean journey home, and 
I think he was never happier at ‘‘Gad’s 
Hill ’’ than during his last two years there. 

During that time we had a succession of 
guests, and none were more honored, nor 
more heartily welcomed, than his American 
friends. The first of these to come, if I re- 
member rightly, was Mr. Longfellow, with 
his daughters. My father writes describing 
a picnic which he gave them: “I turned 
out a couple of postilions in the old red 
jacket of the old Royal red for our ride, and 
it was like a holiday ride in England fifty 
years ago. Of course, we went to look at 
the old houses in Rochester, and the old 
Cathedral, and the old castle, and the house 
for the six poor travelers. 

“Nothing can surpass the respect paid to 
Longfellow here, from the Queen down- 
ward. He is everywhere received and 
courted, and finds the workingmen at least 
as well acquainted with his books as the 
classes socially above them.”’ 

Between the comings and goings of vis- 
itors there were delightfully quiet evenings 
at home, spent during the summer on our 
lovely porch, or walking about.the garden, 
until ‘‘ tray-time,’’ ten o’clock. When the 
cooler nights came we had music in the 
drawing-room, and it is my happiness now 
to remember on how many evenings I 
played and sang all his favorite songs and 
tunes to my father during these last winters 
while he would listen while he smoked or 
read, or, in his more usual fashion, paced up 
and down the room. I never saw him more 
peacefully contented than at these times. 


“IMPROVEMENTS” AT “GAD’S HILL” 


"Tene were always “improvements ’’— 

as my father used to call his aiterations 
—being made at ‘‘Gad’s Hill,’ and each 
improvement was supposed to be the last. 
As each was completed, my sister—who 
was always a constant visitor, and an ex- 
ceptionally dear one to my father—would 
have to come down and inspect, and as each 
was displayed, my father would say to her 
most solemnly : ‘‘ Now, Katie, you behold 
your parent’s latest and last achievement.”’ 
These last ‘‘improvements’’ became quite 
a joke between them. I remember so 
well, on one such occasion, after the walls 
and doors of the drawing-room had been 
lined with mirrors, my sister’s laughing 
speech to ‘‘the master’’: ‘‘I do believe, 
papa, that when you are an angel, your 
wings will be made of looking-glass and 
your crown of scarlet geraniums.”’ 

And here I would like to correct an error 
concerning myself. I have been spoken of 
as my father’s ‘‘favorite daughter.”’ If he 
had a favorite daughter—and I hope and 
believe that the one was as dear to him as 
the other—my dear and beautiful sister 
must claim that honor. I say this ungrudg- 
ingly, for during those last two years my 
father and I seemed to become more closely 
united, and I know how deep was the affec- 
tionate intimacy at the time of his death. 

The last ‘‘improvement’’—in truth, the 
very last—was the building of a conserva- 
tory between the drawing and dining rooms. 
My father was more delighted with this than 
with any previous alteration, and it was cer- 
tainly a pretty addition to the quaimt old 
villa. The chalet, too, which he used in 
summer as his study, was another favorite 
spot at his favorite ‘‘ Gad’s Hill.’’ 


MEETS QUEEN VICTORIA 


ha the early months of 1870 we moved up 

to London, as my father had decided to 

ive twelve farewell readings there. He 

ad the sanction of the late Sir Thomas 
Watson to this undertaking, on condition 
that there should be no railway journeys in 
connection with them. While we were in 
London he made many private engage- 
ments, principally, I know, on my account. 
I was presented at the Drawing-room that 
spring, a short time after my father had 
been presented to the Queen. At her re- 
quest, Mr. Arthur Helps (afterward Sir Ar- 
thur Helps) presented my father to her. 





THE EMPTY CHAIR AT “GAD’S HILL”? PLACE 


As every one who meets our gracious sov- 
ereign is made to feel her charm of manner 
and address, so my father was charmed 
with her dignity and kindness. She granted 
him a long audience, which he appreciated 
greatly, and which I think she must have 
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enjoyed, as she sent him afterward her book 
on the ‘‘Highlands,’’ and, through Mr. 
Helps, two photographs of herself, which I 
have now in my possession. My father 
presented her with a set of his works, which 
are kept, I believe, in her own private 
library at Balmoral. 

During this last visit in London, my 
father dined with Mr. Motley, then Ameri- 
can Minister; met Mr. Disraeli at Lord 
Stanhope’s ; breakfasted with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and was to have taken me to the 
Queen’s ball, but this last he had to give up 
as he was suffering greatly from his foot. 
He had to excuse himself, also, from at- 
tending the General Theatrical Fund din- 
ner, at which the Prince of Wales was to 
preside, but was able, a week later, to go 
with me to Lord Houghton’s to meet the 
Prince of Wales and the King of the Bel- 
gians at dinner. This effort, however, was 
too great, and before the gentlemen re- 
turned to the drawing-room, he sent me a 
message begging me to come to him at 
once, and saying that he was in too great 
pain to mount the stairs. No one who had 
watched him throughout the dinner, seeing 
his bright, animated face, and listening to 
his cheery conversation, could have imag- 
ined him to, be suffering acute pain. 


AT “GAD’S HILL” ONCE MORE 


E was at ‘‘Gad’s Hill’’ again by the thir- 
tieth of May, and soon hard at work 
upon ‘Edwin Drood.” Although happy 
and contented, there was an appearance of 
fatigue and weariness about him very unlike 
his usual air of fresh activity. He was out 
with the dogs for the last time on the after- 
noon of the sixth of June, when he walked 
into Rochester for the daily mail. My sister, 
who had come to see the latest improve- 
ment, was visiting us, and was to take me 
with her to London on her return, for a 
short visit. The conservatory—the ‘‘im- 
provement ’’ which Katie had been sum- 
moned to inspect—had been stocked, and 
by this time many of the plants were in full 
blossom. Everything was at its brightest 
and I remember distinctly my father’s pleas- 
ure in showing my sister the beauties of 
his ‘‘ improvement.” 

We had been having most lovely weather 
and in consequence the outdoor plants 
were wonderfully forward in their bloom, 
my father’s favorite red geraniums making 
a A of color in the front garden. The 
syringa shrubs filled the evening air with 
sweetest fragrance as we sat in the porch 
and walked about the garden on this last 
Sunday of our dear father’s life. My aunt 
and I retired early and my dear sister sat 
for a long while with - father while he 
spoke to her most earnestly of his affairs. 

As | have already said my father had 
such an intense dislike of leave-taking that 
he always, when it was possible, shirked a 
farewell, and we children, knowing this dis- 
like, used only to wave our hands or give 
him a silent kiss when parting. But on 
this Monday morning, the seventh, just as 
we were about to start for London, my 
sister said: ‘1 must say good-by to papa,” 
and hurried over to the chalet where he was 
busily writing. Asa rule when he was so 
occupied,. my father would hold up his 
cheek to be kissed, but this day he took my 
sister in his arms saying, ‘‘God bless you, 
Katie,’’ and there ‘‘ among the branches of 
the trees, among the birds and butterflies 
and scent of flowers,’’ she left him, never 
to look into his eyes again. 

In the afternoon, feeling fatigued, and not 
inclined to much walking, he drove with my 
aunt into Cobham. There he left the carriage 
and walked home through the park. After 
dinner he remained seated in the dining- 
room through the evening, as from that 
room he could see the effect of some lighted 
Chinese lanterns, which he had hung in the 
conservatory during the day, and talked to 
my aunt about his great love for ‘‘Gad’s 
Hill,” his wish that his name might become 
more and more associated with the place, 
and his desire that he be buried near it. 


THE CLOSING DAY OF HIS LIFE 


ON the morning of the eighth he was in 
excellent spirits, speaking of his book, 
at which he intended working through the 
day, and in which he was intensely inter- 
ested. He spent a busy morning in the 
chalet, and it must have Lees then that he 
wrote that description of Rochester, which 
touched our hearts when we read it for the 
first time as its writer lay dead: ‘‘ Brilliant 
morning shines on the old city. Its antiqui- 
ties and ruins are surpassingly beautiful 
with the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun and 
the rich trees waving in the balmy air. 
Changes of glorious light from moving 
boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, 
woods and fields, or rather, from the one 
great garden of the whole cultivated island 
in its yielding time, penetrate into the 
cathedral, subdue its earthly odor, and 
preach the Resurrection and the Life.” 

He returned to the house for luncheon, 
seemingly perfectly well and exceedingly 
cheerfal and hopeful. He smoked a cigar 
in his beloved conservatory, and went back 
to the chalet. When he came again to the 
house, about an hour before the time fixed 
for an early dinner, he was tired, silent and 
abstracted, but as this was a mood very 
usual to him after a day of engrossing work, 
it caused no alarm nor surprise to my aunt, 





who happened to be the only member of 
the family at home. While awaiting dinner 
he wrote some letters in the library and ar- 
ranged some trifling business matters, with 
a view to his departure for London the 
following morning. 

It was not until they were seated at the 
dinner-table that a striking change in the 
color and expression of his face startled 
my aunt. Upon her asking him if he were 
ill, he answered: ‘Yes, very ill; I have 
been very ill for the last hour.”” But when 
she said that she would send for a physi- 
cian he stopped her, saying that he would 

© on with dinner, and afterward to 
ondon. 

He made an earnest effort to struggle 
against the seizure which was fast com- 
ing over him, and continued to talk, but in- 
coherently and very indistinctly. It being 
now evident that he was in a serious condi- 
tion my aunt begged him to go to his room 
before she sent for medical aid. ‘‘ Come 
and lie down,”’ she entreated. ‘‘ Yes, on the 
ground,”’ he answered indistinctly. These 
were the last words that he uttered. Ashe 
spoke, he fell to the floor. A couch was 
brought into the dining-room, on which he 
was laid, a messenger was dispatched for 
the local physician, telegrams were sent to 
all of us and to Mr. Beard. This was ata 
few minutes after six o’clock. I was din- 
ing at a house some little distance from my 
sister’s home. Dinner was half over when 
I received a message that she wished to 
ee to me. I found her in the hall with a 
change of dress for me and a cab in wait- 
ing. Quickly I changed my gown, and we 
began the short journey which brought us 
to our so sadly-altered home. Our dear 
aunt was waiting for us at the open door, 
and when I saw her face I think the last 
faint hope died within me. 

All through the night we watched him— 
my sister on one side of the couch, my 
aunt on the other, and I keeping hot bricks 
to the feet which nothing could warm, hop- 
ing and praying that he might open his 
eyes and look at us, and know us once 
again. But he never moved, never opened 
his eyes, never showed a sign of conscious- 
ness through all the long night. On the 
afternoon of the ninth a celebrated London 
physician, Dr. Russell Reynolds, was sum- 
moned to a consultation by the two medical 
men in attendance, but he could only con- 
firm their hopeless verdict. Later, in the 
evening of this day, at ten minutes past six, 
we saw a shudder pass over our dear father, 
he heaved a deep sigh, a large tear rolled 
down his face and at that instant his spirit 
left us. As we saw the dark shadow pass 
from his face, leaving it so calm and beau- 
tiful in the peace and majesty of death, I 
think there was not one of us who would 
have wished, could we have had the power, 
to recall his spirit to earth. 

I made it my duty to guard the beloved 
body as long as it was left to us. The 
room in which my dear father reposed for 
the last time was bright with the beautiful 
fresh flowers which were so abundant at 
this time of the year, and which our good 
neighbors sent us so frequently. The birds 
were singing all about and the summer sun 
shone brilliantly. 

‘And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 


1 hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


Those exquisite lines of Lord Tennyson’s 
seem so appropriate to my father, to his 
dread of good-byes, to his great and simple 
see that I have vanienedl to quote them 
nere, 

You remember that when he was describ- 
ing the illustrations of Little Nell’s death- 
bed he wrote: ‘‘I want it to express the 
most beautiful repose and tranquillity, and 
to have something of a happy look, if 
death can.”” Surely this was what his 
death-bed expressed—infinite happiness and 
rest. 


BURIAL AT WESTMINSTER 


AS my father had expressed a wish to be 
buried in the quiet little church-yard at 
Shorne, arrangements were made for the 
interment to take place there. This inten- 
tion was, however, abandoned, in conse- 
quence of a request from the Dean and 
chapter of Rochester Cathedral that his re- 
mains might repose there. A grave was 
prepared and everything arranged when it 
was made known to us, through ! Dean 
Stanley, that there was a general and very 
earnest desire that he should find his last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey. To 
such a tribute to our dear father’s memo 
we could make no possible objection, al- 
though it -was with great regret that we 
relinquished the plan to lay him in a spot 
so closely identified with his life and works. 

The only stipulation which was made in 
connection with the burial at Westminster 
Abbey was that the clause in his will which 
read: ‘‘I emphatically direct that I be 
buried in an inexpensive, unostentatious 
and strictly private manner,’’ should be 
strictly adhered to, as it was. 

At midday on the fourteenth of June a 
few friends and ourselves saw our dear one 
laid to rest in the grand old cathedral. Our 
small group in that vast edifice seemed to 
make the utiful words of our beautiful 
burial service even more than usually solemn 


and touching. Later in the day, and for 
many following days, hundreds of mourners 
flocked to the open grave, and filled the 
deep vault with flowers. And even after it 
was closed Dean Stanley wrote: ‘* There 
was a constant pressure to the spot and 
many flowers were strewn upon it by un- 
known hands, many tears shed from un- 
known eyes.”’ 

And every year on the ninth of June and 
on Christmas Day we find other flowers 
strewn by other unknown hands on that 
sacred spot. And every year there comes 
to us from America, from a lovely woman 
whom we have never met, many of your 
beautiful colored leaves to be placed with 
our flowers on that dear stone. And this 
although it will be twenty-two years in June 
since he died. 

And for his epitaph what better than my 
father’s own words : 

** Of the loved, revered and honored head, 
thou canst not turn one hair to thy dread 
purposes, nor make one feature odious. 
It is not that the hand is heavy and will fall 
down when released; it is not that the 
heart and pulse are still ; but that the hand 
was open, generous and true, the heart 
brave, warm and tender, and the pulse a 
man’s. Strike, Shadow, strike! and see his 
good deeds springing from the wound, to 


sow the world with life immortal.’’ 





THE GRAVE OF DICKENS 
In Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey 
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ARE WOMEN TIMID? 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE 


IMID as a woman,”’ is a 
time-honored simile of 
men. It has been used 
so much and so long 
that women them- 
selves have come to 
consider it entirely 
just. Many of them, 
indeed, seem to con- 

sider timidity, if not a virtue, at least a 

grace of their sex, and assume to feel it 

when they do not. Their knowledge of 
man tells them that he likes to think them 
timid, in order to emphasize, in this regard, 
their contrast with himself. It is agreeable 
to him, perhaps, to play the hero and pro- 
tector at a cheap rate, as any man may do 

when they express terror at the sight of a 
worm, or the hooting of an owl. It may 
be suspected, in truth, that he, whether con- 
stitutionally or compulsively brave, does 
not relish the idea of courage in a woman ; 
the association is unpleasant ; it makes her 

seem masculine. e is prone to believe 
courage his exclusive property, and that 
her possession of it is a sort of infringement 
on his rights. 


WOMEN are unquestionably timid, under 
ordinary circumstances, and about lit- 
tle things which excite at once man’s admir- 
ing disdain and superabundant self-esteem. 
They are afraid of the remote, the possible, 
of what scarcely includes peril. They will 
shriek at the approach of a mouse, or a 
harmless snake ; will tremble at a loud peal 
of thunder; will turn pale at the sight of 
blood ; will show marked agitation at such 
trifles as would cause only ridicule in the 
most timorous of men. This is largely due 
to extreme nervousness, in which our 
women excel, to over-sensibility, to excess 
of imagination, qualities commonly lackin 
in masculine nature. But they are ascribed, 
naturally enough, to timidity, of which, 
indeed, they form a not inconsiderable part. 
Are women timid, in a strict, in a severe 
sense? How do they acquit themselves in 
times of great trial, in enduring terrible 
anguish, in the face of inevitable death? 
There they are more than a match for 
men, who misunderstand them generally, 
because they are not cruel, being unable or 
unwilling to inflict pain, to make wounds, 
to torture and destroy. They are unfitted 
for soldiers is an argument often used against 
them; they will not fight professionally ; 
they refuse to adopt the trade of military 
homicide. But is this a defect or a merit? 
Does it indicate that they are cowardly or 
enlightened? If we were as highly civilized 
as we think we are, should we want to goto 
war? should we have any occasion to? 
This is a grave question certainly—one that 
may not be easily nor hurriedly answered. 











BRAVERY or courage may be shown in 
other and worthier ways than by fight- 
ing, about which aided has been dis- 
ordered from the first, but which is slowly, 
though steadily declining. Fighting is the 
condition of savagery, which women as a sex 
have never practiced, nor really sympathized 
with. Their fearlessness is exhibited not in 
causing suffering, but in bearing it, and this 
is the noblest, the most exalted form of 
fearlessness. They have fortitude, the 
best element of courage, far beyond their 
brothers. To such fortitude we owe the 
pupeay of the race, and many of the 
nefits and comforts that we daily enjoy, 
without ever thinking of their source. 
Women timid, forsooth? Much as we 
may talk of their being so, our talk is not 
an echo of our reason. Every man of us 
relies on their courage measurably in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and entirely in most 
of its crises. We usually begin with our 
mothers, and end with our wives. But 
whatever their relation, they are an inesti- 
mable help to us in every great trial, by their 
calmness, strength, decision and hopeful- 
ness. Unhappy he who at such a time has 
no feminine counselor, sustainer and friend. 
How many men have borne testimony to 
the invaluable aid of woman, when the 
future blackened, and fortune seemed in- ' 
exorable! How many more might bear 
such testimony, were they but willing to 
speak | Is woman not constantly haw "han 
weakness, inspiring morality, stimulating 
higher motives? Not a hundredth part of 
her efficiency in this way is known, nor ever 
will be known. She is rarely conscious of 
it herself ; it is regarded by her as a part of 
her duty, as a matter of course, and he 
who is supported, lifted toa loftier level, 
often chooses, through self-love, to ignore 
her assistance. Her acts, under such con- 
ditions, are the result of moral courage, the 
essence of all courage, and of the kind of 
which men have so plentiful a need that 
they instinctively go to her for a supply. 





UT of the courage on which man espe- 
cially piques himself—call it by et 
name you will—the courage that defies dan- 
ger and death, is she not an equal owner 
with him—nay, a larger owner than he? 
Does not observation continually prove it? 
Has it not been shown in every age, in every 
land? In time of pestilence, when men, 
frightened out of their wits, desert their 
posts, and flee like cowards, she is apt to 
stand firm, to seek every opportunity to do 
good, to be so sympathetic and benevolent 
that fear has no place for lodgment in her 
breast. During the ancient and the middle 
ages, when the plague desolated whole 
countries, a dozen husbands, as the records 
attest, deserted their infected wives and 
children, where one wife deserted her 
family. She who braved the scourge in all 
its horrors may have turned pale at hearing 
a ghastly story, or swooned to see a painful 
accident. Such is the incongruity of woman 
who is forever doing what we least expect. 
Her greatest surprises are in_ rising, 
when occasion requires, grandly and 
gloriously above what we, dullards that we 
are concerning her sex, conceive to be her 
natural level. Wherever self-sacrifice or 
magnanimity is demanded, she may be 
reckoned on implicity to touch ideal heights. 
In the accounts constantly reaching us of 
shipwrecks, how nobly women bear them- 
selves almost invariably ; while men, despite 
their reputation for intrepidity, are often so 
seized with panic as to lose all sense or 
thought of dignity or becomingness! It is 
generally the women who are the cooler, 
the quieter, the more resolute, the better 
prepared for the worst that can happen. 
The simplest and the humblest of them, 
who have never dreamed of self-assertion, 
frequently meet death, like the Electras, 
the Antigones, the Iphigenias of the Greek 
tragedians. They go down to a watery 
grave without a tremor, without a murmur. 
And the wonder is that they have never 
been trained, as men are, not to flinch be- 
fore the buffets of fortune. Perceiving the 
dire need, they are suddenly adjusted there- 
to by their potent will, and pass uncom- 
plainingly into eternal silence. 





{Story teems with such examples. Dur- 

ing the terrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, the most delicately nurtured, the most 
luxuriously reared, the most sensitive 
daughters of the old aristocracy passed 
through crowds of the insulting, maddened 
populace, to the gallows, as ghastly as un- 
merited, without appeal or lamentation. 
Plebeian women, in desperate exigencies, 
are as fearless as the haughtiest patricians. 
Rank or no rank, they are alike equal to 
the sternest obligation. Honest men who 
have seen woman tried again and again 
are eager to admit that she holds a courage 
that they cannot command. 

Women are timid when peril is far away ; 
as it approaches, their daring rises to meet 
it ; fairly confronted with it, they overtop it 
quite. They are not brave to do wrong, to 
speak evil, to injure humanity, as men so 
often are; but, in the cause of good, of 
advancement, of pure unselfishness, they 
parallel Czsar or Lincoln. The courage of 
men is lauded arid trumpeted ; the courage 
of women is passed over and unappreciated. 
Viewing all this, would it not be well to 
adopt a new adjective—heroinic, in place 
of heroic to express the highest courage? 
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DAINTY AND EFFECTIVE EMBROIDERY 


As Taught at the Boston Society of Decorative Art 
‘By Maude Haywood 


OSTON, as might be 
expected, was one 
of the first cities 
able to boast of: the 
foundation of a So- 
ciety of Decorative 
Art, one of those 
institutions which 
have done so much 
to advance the 
standard of art 
needlework in this 
country, while 

carrying out the benevolent objects for 

which these societies are intended. This, 
like the kindred societies whose work 
has already been described and illustrated 
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FOR THE LID OF A TRINKET BOX (Illus. No. 1) 





in the JOURNAL, was started with the view 
of helping a class of women, whom by 
other methods it is usually most difficult to 
reach, and to render that aid with tact and 
discrimination. These societies develop the 
talents, for their own practical benefit, of 
refined women, who are thus enabled to 
earn money in their own homes by the 
work of their fingers, in what is certainly 
to be regarded as a congenial and fitting 
manner. But the Boston society has 
aimed to be, and is something beyond a 
merely charitable organization ; it is a real 
factor in the development of modern art 
work, particularly in those branches of 
home decoration which it specially em- 
braces. The standard is avowedly high, 
and in order to prove acceptable the work 
submitted, the simplest as well as the most 
ambitious must, of its kind, be the most 
excellent possible, in order to take rank 
among that exhibited for sale by the society. 


WORK OF THE SOCIETY 


T® work of the society is extremely 

varied in character, and embraces dif- 
ferent branches of decorative art, but es- 
pecially embroideries. The work of con- 
tributors is sold on the usual ten per cent. 
commissicn, but the society is made self- 
supporting by means of the income derived 
from orders executed on the premises, 
directly under its own auspices, by regular 
salaried employés who are trained to the 
work under an able superintendent, and it 
is mainly by the work thus produced that 
the artistic position of the society should 
be determined. It may be said with justice 
that beyond the technical excellence of the 
embroideries, special attention is paid to 
the designs employed for them, which are 
almost all made by the society’s own de- 
signers, being either original or adapted 
from the best standard models. Few 
naturalistic floral designs are used, except 
for such pieces as a cot-spread or baby- 
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EMBROIDERY ON VELLUM 


MONG the specialties of the society’s 
work is the art of embroidery on vel- 
lum, of which a specimen example is given 
in the photograph frame shown in Illustra- 
tion No. 3. The vellum employed for this 
purpose must be very firm and of smooth, 
even surface, the best kind being imported. 
The embroidery upon it is executed in the 
ordinary manner and is not difficult to 
manage, while the effect is dainty and 
unique. Frames’ and other objects manu- 
factured in this style are extremely popular 
for wedding presents, for which they cer- 
tainly appear particularly suitable. The 
photograph frame shown here is set in a 
narrow moulding of white and gold, while 
the inner mounting around the opening for 
the picture is entirely in gold. The main 
lines of the design are rendered in Japanese 
gold thread, couched on, while the flowers, 
trailing foliage and grapevine twisted about 
this foundation, are embroidered solidly in 
natural coloring kept very soft in tone. The 
whole effect is light and delicate, harmon- 
izing with the ivory tint of the vellum, 
which forms the groundwork of the design. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE DOILIES 


FOREMOST among the exhibits shown 

rank the doilies for table use. Those 
pictured in Illustration No. 2 are selected 
from one of the prettiest sets for dessert- 
plates. The designs are in the Marie An- 
toinette style, and they are executed upon 
fine white linen lawn. They measure, in- 
cluding fringe, seven inches each way, the 
actual design occupying about four square 


A CENTRE-PIECE OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


|= centre-piece shown in Illustration No. 

5 has an extremely beautiful and hand- 
some effect, which it is impossible to ade- 
quately reproduce in a drawing, since one 
of its chief charms lies in its delicate and 
harmonious coloring. It is circular in form 
with a repeating design arranged to form a 
border. The design is worked in white, 
shaded through the softest tones into a light 
but positive green ; the outlines and mark- 
ing are rendered in Japanese gold thread. 
The foliated forms, which repeat themselves 
throughout opposite each other, and are 
designated in outline in the drawing, are 
worked in long and short stitch, the flow- 
ing lines, emanating from the central form 
of each repeat, and which aid greatly in 
giving the design its peculiar character, are 
in white silk and the gold thread. The 
rest is worked solidly in silk, and all the 
lines indicated in the illustration are ren- 
dered in gold thread. The finish is a 
scalloped edge buttonholed with linen 
thread, tiny picots being worked on the 
centre of ab scallop. The whole effect 
is caida and unique, particularly as to 
color. 


ITALIAN DESIGN FOR PORTIERE 


[LLUSTRATION No. 4 shows a very hand- 

some Italian design for a portiére. It 
is embroidered in the Italian stitch, the 
coloring throughout being kept somewhat 
subdued. The ornament forming the basis 
of the design is rendered in shades of yellow 
or dull gold, the little flowers introduced 
all over the pattern, as well as the fruit, are 
rendered in naturalistic coloring—the gen- 
eral impression produced being that of a 
harmony of rather low, soft tones. The 
piece was worked by the society. Another 
old Italian design was shown for a lambre- 
quin, being a flowing pattern with all man- 
ner of quaint forms and devices introduced. 
It is a good and characteristic example of 
work of the period to which it belongs. A 














ITALIAN DESIGN FOR PORTIERE (Illus. No. 4) 


inches. The flowing line, which in each 
case forms the boundary of the embroi- 
dered pattern, is of gold thread ; between 
that and the fringe is a narrow border of 
drawn-work, which adds to the effective- 
ness of the doilies. The embroidery is 
worked solidly, in varied coloring, charac- 
teristic of these little French designs. No 
two doilies in the whole set are alike, 
various emblems and de- 
vices being used, but the 
same general idea in the 
arrangement is maintained 
throughout. Another set 
of doilies, more ordinary in 
design but carried out with 
very dainty effect, have 
floral sprays worked in the 
corner of each. A lunch- 
cloth and napkins to match 
were worked wholly in 
white, having discs cut out 
in the corners and filled in 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE DOILIES (Illus. No. 2) 





carriage cover. For table and other decora- 
tive purposes, the ~ renaissance, either 
French or Italian, as well as the later French 
styles, are mostly affected. In coloring the 
reference is usually for light, delicate and 
armonious tones. 
R—2 







with lace stitches. Many 
of the pieces intended for 
table use are rendered in 
white only, with special at- 
tention paid to the elegance 
and beauty of design. The careful finish 
observable in all the work is specially no- 
ticeable, being a requirement that is always 
counted as indispensable to success, and 
the lack of which, so it is said, is a frequent 
cause for the rejection of work offered by 
contributors, that is otherwise very good 
in its general scope and aim. This is a 
valuable point for workers to remember 
and profit by. : 


branch of work to which special attention is 
given by the society is that of restoring and 
renovating old embroideries, in which work 
it has been particularly successful. 


EMBROIDERED BOOK COVERS 


MONG the smaller articles, which, 
however, may be regarded as an 
individual production, are embroidered 
covers for the Boston 
‘* Blue-Book,’’ which, as 
everybody doubtless is 
aware, is the name given 
to the Boston élite direc- 
tory, to be found in every 
home of any social preten- 
sions. The necessity of 
proene its very ordinary 
inding with a cover that 
shall make it fit to take 
its place among the hand- 
somer volumes upon the 
parlor or library table, has 
given rise to the manufact- 
ure of more or less elabo- 
rately embroidered covers 
for this purpose. One of 
them is illustrated to form 
the initial letter of this 
article. It is made of royal 
blue velvet and lined with 
silk to match. The design 
is worked in embroidery 
silk and gold thread, with 
good effect. Blue is, of 
course, the favorite color 
for these covers, but other 
shades are also employed. 
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MANY DAINTY ARRANGEMENTS 


LLUSTRATION No. 1 gives the design 
which may be carried out for the lid of 

a trinket-box, either upon a light or upon 
a dark ground. One box was made of a 
deep, rich green velvet, with the embroidery 
in various shades of delicate greens with 
inkish tones judiciously introduced, the 
little round forms indicated in the drawing 
being rendered in gilt spangles. It was 
lined with white satin. An equally pretty, 



























































EMBROIDERED ON VELLUM (Illus. No. 3) 


but quite an opposite effect is obtained by 
embroidering the same patterns, also prin- 
cipally in greenish tones, upon an extremely 
delicate pink velvet ground. The boxes 
are of an ordinary oblong shape with 
rounded corners, measuring nine by seven 
inches and being a little over three inches 
in depth, a size that is sensible and likely 
to be generally useful. They stand upon 
little gilt feet, which add to their elegance. 

A dainty little arrangement for afternoon 
tea well deserves description, namely, a 
small table which is sold completely fitted 
out and ready for use. The one shown was 
a round one of wicker-work enameled white, 
with a very little gold introduced. The top 
had a white cover exactly fitted to it, the pat- 
tern of the table being such that an edging 
of the wicker-work stood up half an inch 
or so all around it. Upon the cover, which 
had a pretty design of violets embroidered 
upon it, was arranged a tea-set, including 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher, sugar-bowl and cups 
and saucers of fine china, upon which were 
painted graceful sprays of violets in dainty 
coloring, the rims and handles being en- 
riched with gold. A _ lower shelf, also 
round, was provided with a similar cloth, 
upon which the cake-dishes and plates 
might be set. The whole was very pretty, 
effective and inviting. 


DECORATION AND INLAID WOODWORK 


F the contributors’ work, other than 
embroidery, the most noticeable and 
commendable was that of two ladies skilled 
respectively in fan painting and inlaid wood- 
work. Of the latter were quite a variety of 
articles in tasteful and original designs, and 
executed with great care and precision. 
Besides a number of small objects, such as 
boxes, paper-knives and writing-cases, there 
was on view a good-sized cabinet with 
shelves and drawers, suitable for a daintily- 
furnished boudoir. The fan decorations 
are by a French lady, who executes her 
work in the pretty designs and dainty color- 
ing generally considered characteristic of 
French decorative painting. She makes a 
portion of her income by taking pupils in 
connection with her work for the society. 
The designs include figure subjects that are 
very successfully treated, some of them be- 
ing little pastoral scenes, and others en- 
tirely fanciful in style. 





A CENTRE-PIECE OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY (Illus. No. 5) 














THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


As Seen After an Absence of Ten Years 
By F. Marion Crawford 


T is an invidious and 
thankless task to 
speak of the changes 
wrought by time in 
woman as an_indi- 
vidual. A woman is of 
the age she feels, a 
man of the age he 
looks ; for men grow 
old from the inside 
and woman from the 

outside. There is no denying that, although 

a man of forty years may often be younger 

in appearance than a woman of the same 

age, he has, as a rule, fewer illusions, if he 
have any at all. Fortunately, society has 
fixed a limit beyond which no woman who 
respects herself ever lives, until she sud- 
denly grows old all at once. For her that 
bourne from which no traveler e’er re- 
turns is considerably further removed than 
the farthest point admitted to have been 
ever reached by a woman not a grand- 

mother. But woman, as woman, is quite a 

different subject from woman as an indi- 

vidual mother, sister, wife or sweetheart. 

The one grows ten years older; the other 

adds to her many graces by the develop- 

ment of ten years. To awanderer who has 
been long absent that graceful growth is 
made suddenly apparent on his return, as 
it cannot be to him who has dwelt continu- 
ously in the same society. The nation, the 
city, the hamlet, have grown and developed 
marvelously in one decade, and with them 
woman has approached at least one degree 
nearer to perfection than she stood before. 
In ten years it seems to me that the Ameri- 
can woman has not grown older, but has 
grown up. Not that real, actual, cruel age 
has much to do with the womanliness of the 
fair, individually or as the better half of 
creation. Cleopatra was forty when she met 

Mark Antony, and considerably nearer to 

fifty when she died for his sake. The 

Trojan war lasted ten years, and Helen was 

no schoolgirl when it began, yet when it 

was over she was still young and fair. 








F I am to be privileged to say what I 
think of the change I find in the Ameri- 
can woman after an absence of ten years, it 
is necessary that I should judge her in some 
way or other, by some standard, some meas- 
urement, some criterion, which may lead to 
a definite result. And how is a woman 
judged? Eyes, nose, mouth, teeth and fig- 
ure—those are the common answers; but 
the facts within, undreamed, unknown, not 
manifested to all the world, are those which 
ive the measure. If the tree be judged by 
its fruit, and man by his deeds, woman 
must be judged from the heart and the 
feelings. From these proceed the circula- 
tion which animates the woman’s being. 
And what are feelings? Let the gross- 
ness of the simile be forgiven—the feelings 
are the raw places where the burden of life 
has lain heavy, and has scarred us and 
drawn our blood. We may hide them, or 
they may force themselves into view, ac- 
cording as some of us harden or soften on 
the surface, but they alone modify the inborn 
instincts as distinguished from the outward 
character. With each of us our character, 
as the world knows it, is a mere shell af- 
fected by the social atmosphere in which we 
live, as the material of a building in which 
the same family dwells for one generation 
or many, is acted upon by sun and rain, 
and wind and_ weather. The more 
womanly woman is, the stronger are those 
natural instincts, the less is the process of 
life a hardening one, and the less is the 
outer shell formed and modeled by contact 
with the world. In all good respects the 
American woman of to-day seems to be 
more womanly, and not least in her bodily 
development and physical growth. 





T strikes me very forcibly that the Ameri- 
can girl of to-day is taller, stronger 
and better looking than her immediate 
predecessor of ten years ago, and consid- 
ering what havoc American beauties have 
done abroad there is no predicting the de- 
struction they may be destined to spread 
in the future. I say this merely in passing, 
since no man who knows the world well 
would think of comparing beauty with 
charm in the armory of woman’s weapons. 
True beauty necessarily belongs to one 
of a certain number of types. The charm 
of charm lies in the fact that it escapes 
definition as completely as the odor of a 
wood-violet in the spring, or the sensa- 
tion produced by a strain of rare music. 
Perhaps it is true, after all, that charm is 
but real womanliness; and if this be ad- 
mitted it is no wonder that the American 
woman has more than she used to have. 
Something of the vast effervescence which 
overflowed our society in the sudden fer- 
mentation resulting from great political and 
social changes has begun to subside. The 
congenial elements have found each other, 
and are uniting in their due proportions ; the 
uncongenial have been settling slowly, 
surely, to their own places. 





Te sphere of the American woman to- 
day is broader, and at the same time 
more clearly defined than it used to be. 
The discovery of her natural occupations 
has led her to find out her natural talents. 
There was a time, not very long ago, when 
frantic housekeeping was spasmodically in- 
terrupted by frantic gayety, when the young 
wife or the young daughter danced half the 
night and rose pale and hollow-eyed at 
seven in the morning to give the man of the 
house his breakfast. Women drove a sort 
of tandem existence, with gayety for a 
leader and the vanity of useless duty for the 
hard-worked wheeler. Occasionally the 
one or the other kicked, plunged and be- 
haved ina diabolical manner, to the extreme 
annoyance of his fellow and the confusion 
of the driver. But even our American men 
have discovered that one cannot do every- 
thing in the course of one human life. The 
generation that ate its luncheon standing, 
with its overshoes on, and almost expected 
its wives and daughters to do likewise, has 
begun to pass away within a very recent 
a Men still make haste to be rich, 
yut they are discovering that haste alone is 
not a source of wealth. Woman is one 
of the sensitive plants, and is affected im- 
mediately and directly by the atmosphere 
which others create around her. With a 
very little opportunity she creates an atmos- 
phere of her own, infinitely more pleasing 
to men than the one they bring with them. 
And that is what the American woman of 
to-day has at last a chance of doing; she 
has begun to create her own atmosphere, is 
breathing it and flourishes accordingly. 
HE growth and improvement in taste have 
been enormous, and I do not believe 
that good taste is to be attributed only to 
good education. It is the natural outcome 
of womanly nature which refines itself as 
soon as it has the opportunity. There used 
to be an extraordinary stiffness, if I may 
call it so, in American taste, which con- 
trasted strongly enough with the grammat- 
ical license of the speech of those days. 
Within the last ten years the language of 
what calls itself society has improved by 
resuming something, if not all, of the Anglo- 
Saxon rigidity. Taste, on the other hand, 
has grown more facile, pliant and graceful. 
Itis no longer a distinctive sign of social 
superiority to have a semi-classic marble 
statue in the hall and the stone effigy of an 
uncle or aunt in the dining-room. More- 
over, the successors of those zesthetic mon- 
strosities are fast disappearing, too—the 
expensive and bad imitations of Oriental 
stuffs, the profuse crops of useless knick- 
knacks which used to make tables unserv- 
iceable for ordinary purposes, and rooms 
almost uninhabitable for beings endowed 
with motion. An astonishing number of 
women now know the difference between 
a good etching and a bad one, between a 
picture and a daub, between a portrait 
painter and an unscrupulous impressionist. 
| might multiply instances and examples 
indefinitely, but | have said enough to draw 
from many the usual answer—that all this is 
only the external life which concerns the 
surroundings, can be learned, marked, in- 
wardly digested, and got for ready money, 
but which must not be taken as the outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
good taste. But I do not agree with those 
who give me this answer. I believe that 
external zesthetics do really and truly pro- 
ceed from an inward and ethical source, 
and that the desire for beautiful surround- 
ings comes from a love of beauty which is 
a sort of beauty in itself. 








is one respect the position of the American 

woman differs fundamentally from that 
of her European sisters, though it is proba- 
ble that the difference will not outlast 
another generation. Man plays little or no 
part in her existence before dinner-time. 
There is not what may fairly be called a 
leisure class of men, though there is a very 
large leisure class of women. There are, 
of course, a considerable number of young 
men who have neither the inclination nor 
the necessity for increasing the wealth they 
have justly inherited or expect to inherit, 
but neither zesthetically nor ethically do they 
appear to have reached the stage of devel- 
opment attained by their women. They 
keep very much together ; they follow all 
sorts of pursuits in which women have no 
share ; they love the club and they abhor 
the drawing-room. As a body they de- 
spise, as foreigners, the men who spend 
most of their time in women’s society, and 
in this respect, though with different pur- 
suits, they closely resemble the English 
country gentleman of the last century. In 
all civilized societies where there is much 
leisure the men are ultimately closely drawn 
to that class of women whose conversation 
is most charming. Intelligent men ulti- 
mately gravitate toward the houses in which 
gifted women are ready to exchange their 
ideas with others, and to promote the 
exchange of their own among themselves. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HE word salon in this sense has almost a 
permanent footing in the English lan- 
age. The social centre it describes exists 
in most cities of Europe and will be the next 
distinct development of American society. 
Its existence is certainly a sign of a very 
high development and is eminently a public 
good in all respects. To have what we 
agree to call a salon a woman needs many 
and good qualities and gifts, all real and 
enduring, and hardly any of them depend- 
ing upon chance. She must possess tact 
of the highest and most refined sort, for 
nothing is harder than to bring men of 
genius and high intelligence together, and 
to keep them from quarreling when they 
have met. The woman who has a salon 
must efface all small vanities, all pettiness 
and morbid sensibility, in order to be 
respected by those whom it is so hard to 
rule. She must know how to be bound- 
lessly hospitable, even with the most limited 
means, how to make men think tea is 
nectar, and toast ambrosia. She must 
understand social distinctions thoroughly 
enough to make them disappear at the 
touch of her wand, herself a sort of imper- 
sonation of freedom, in whose presence all 
men find that equality which they seek in 
vain elsewhere. No very young woman 
can be all that. 


OCIETY here is certainly tending surely, 
if not rapidly, to such results. In a 
state where the activity of men of equal 
social footing is so great, so far-reaching 
and so many-sided, the salon must ulti- 
mately find a place, and an important one. 
The comparative absence of the influence 
of tradition in almost all that Americans do 
is destined to make our society the most 
interesting in the world, for it will be the 
one in which individuality will be most free 
of all limitation. Nor do I think that we 
need feel much anxiety for our social future. 
That individuality of ours may be to some 
extent without form, but it is certainly far 
from void. Our women will find the forms 
for us, are finding them already, and them- 
selves assuming many ofthem. Moreover, 
in the highest state society has ever 
attained, it is, I think, true that the outward 
forms and observances have proceeded 
from, or have been dependent upon, the 
women of the time, while man has always 
had a sort of monopoly of originality. This 
seems to me undeniable, and if it is really 
true, it proves that woman has been, is, 
and is to be the natural civilizer in what is 
really the best sense of the word, for civili- 
zation does not mean the telephone any 
more than society means clubs. Invention 
is one thing, application is quite another, 
and the ultimate application of the civilizing 
means, invented by man, is found in every 
man’s own home, and is very generally 
carried out by the women of his family. 
There is no denying the supremacy of what 
all men in all ages have loved, wept for, 
fought for and cherished ; there is no deny- 
ing that through man’s heart woman rules 
man’s hand, and that for his success, happi- 
ness, even greatness, woman is therefore 
supremely necessary to him. 





HE married woman plays a much larger 
part in our society to-day than she did 
ten years ago, and the almighty girl has 
lost some of her supremacy. We are not 
ruled by Daisy Miller as we once were, 
though the foreigner still seems to think so, 
and makes the girl the central point in most 
of his sketches of Americans abroad. But 
Daisy Miller was a very real and living 
rson when Mr. Henry James immortalized 
er. It was thought at the time by many 
that she represented a tendency in the 
future. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that she was even then becoming a relic of 
the past. The omnipotence of the pert 
me is most complete in the village, where 
she necessarily has more leisure, a lighter 
heart and less to think of, than the farmer’s 
wife or the laboring-man’s helpmate. The 
impression she produces comes from her 
vitality, not from her intelligence. Marriage 
in the life of the village is a much more 
serious affair than in that state of life to 
which society considers that it is called. It 
means hard work, a large family, mouths 
to feed and clothes to wash. In other 
words, it means service, if not servitude, 
even with the assistance of the modern 
farming machinery, which did not exist in 
the days when Daisy Miller’s progenitrix 
began to be, and when such a state of 
things as exists in our time was not even 
dreamed of. The village drama, if the 
village had one, was no doubt fundament- 
ally ike the drawing-room tragedy of our 
time, but the actors were not the same. 
They were generally considerably younger 
and brought more activity and less thought 
to the events in which they played a part ; 
more sentimentality and less passion, more 
conventional stage business and less original 
power. In the pastoral state none but the 
very young had time for much sentiment. 
But we have changed all that and Daisy 
Miller no longer plays the “leading lady ”’ 
in the comedy. That is a sign of civiliza- 
tion, because civilization means all that 
which diminishes the difficulties of material 
existence and tends to promote the de- 
velopment of what we have agreed to call 
the higher side of human nature, as well as 
to create depths of polite baseness, of which 
the lower side never dreamed. 





OMAN’S intellectual and artistic devel- 
opment, instead of being crushed, 
stunted and chilled by marriage and the 
course of married life, proceeds, on the 
contrary, nowadays almost without inter- 
ruption to its next stage, bringing with 
it, as a natural consequence, that increase 
of power over immediate surroundings 
which only intellectual development can 
bring. Daisy Miller was developed by the 
transition from the village to the city, from 
the country to the capital, and could never 
be a permanent personage in society. No 
doubt it has been a great disappointment 
to her to find this out, but it has been a 
great relief to other people. Man turns 
with a sense of rest and satisfaction 
from her noisy and thoughtless conversa- 
tion, and even from the contemplation of 
her ‘“‘pretty ways,’’ to associate with a 
being far better fitted to be his companion. 
Men, as a rule, take the best they can get 
where women are concerned, and are not 
always thankful, for though easily pleased, 
because easily flattered, men are not easily 
satisfied in the long run, because they are 
not easily amused. I would not have it 
thought by this that I conceive woman’s 
mission to be the amusement of man; but 
if she cannot amuse him she will find it ex- 
ceedingly hard to have any mission at all 
where he is concerned, and she will find it 
most easy to play a part in his life if he 
plays one in hers. The mutual relations 
of men and women are most likely to be 
pleasant, and will afford most charm to both 
parties when they know each other well, in 
other words when they have grown beyond 
the stage of the village boy and girl. 





AS I have said, there has been a great 
change in this of late. The girl does 
not insist upon spending her whole time in 
the corner with the man of her momentary 
choice, making every one uncomfortable 
and behaving like a spoiled child if she is 
hindered. She will, of course, never take 
the position with us into which she is forced 
by the peculiarities of European society, 
and if some of these European manners 
and customs are thrust upon us, it is be- 
cause they have not altogether decayed in 
the countries to which they belong. Our 
girls will never be shut up in convents, and 
it is to be hoped will never go to such ex- 
tremes afterward as are reached by their 
little sisters abroad. Fortunately for us, 
the tendency of all modern life, and es- 
pecially of all modern society, is to abolish 
such extremes, and to make life more corn- 
pact for those who have to live it, though 
perhaps less interesting, or at least less ex- 
citing, for those who write and read about 
it. In the present state of things the young 
American girl has a great advantage over 
the European. She has the companion- 
ship, in many cases, of a mother who has 
seen, and instinctively understood the 
defect of the old order and the change it is 
undergoing. The old-fashioned parental 
authority of the mother over the daughter 
is turning into something much more like 
the influence of an older sister over a 
younger, and that is a distinct improve- 
ment. There is more real confidence be- 
tween them than formerly ; there is more 
real community of interests, of likings and 
dislikings. The young girl is less pre- 
cocious, but she is more formed, better 
educated, in the true sense of the word, 
which is ethic rather than esthetic. I 
am not rash enough to talk about the 
rights of women, but I am not foolish 
enough to deny that they have many ; and 
I am quite willing to concede that the chief 
of all their rights is to have a ‘‘ good time,”’ 
because, if they do not, they will make 
things as uncomfortable for us as they can. 
The woman of our age seems to be going 
about it in the right way, for she does not 
mean to have it all to herself, but shows a 
readiness to part with a modest share in 
our favor. Socially situated as we are, it is 
distinctly the American woman’s province 
to show the American man how to live, to 
make him cae for those elements of ex- 
istence which are good in themselves and 
good for him, until he instinctively connects 
all that is really worth living for with his 
natural companion. That companion, I 
repeat, is not girl but woman, grown up 
and developed, cultivated, clever if need 
be, but always appreciative and never 
capricious beyond the bounds of tact. 





ET me here conclude this attempt to ex- 
press what has most struck me on re- 
turning to my own country after a long 
absence. That absence has given me the 
opportunity of seeing a contrast which must 
escape unbroken observation, and is my onl 
excuse for speaking upon the subject. But it 
is a pleasant contrast. It is pleasant to find 
that we are approaching nearer to a settled 
state of society, in which, though the over- 
flowing vitality of the half-childish girl may 
be missed by some as it loses influence, yet 
the great majority of men welcome gladly 
the advent of full-grown woman—of her 
who knows taste from fashion, wit from 
smartness, pride from vanity, and social 
distinction from ballroom popularity—of 
that rounded and satisfying feminine element 
in life to which the young turn for inspira- 
tion, the strong for healthy converse, the 
weary for rest which is more delicious than 
idleness, and the old for the fresh fragrance 
which alone recalls life’s outlived spring. 
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HE woman in business is 
being written of to such 
an extent that I should 
think she would be tired 
of reading about her- 
self. She is, in every 
sense, the subject of the 
hour. Never before 
has she received such 

attention. Our periodicals fairly teem with 

her. The great successes achieved by her 
are written of and talked about. The 
marvelous chances ready and open to 
her in the busy world are pointed out. 
An audience in a large city only a few 
evenings ago was, for example, told by the 
speaker, that ‘‘every woman holds in her 
hand to-day the key of her own independ- 
ence.’”? And that key was a career in the 
business world. Said this woman: ‘‘ Lit- 
erature beckons, art invites, every business 
office says ‘Come’; factories are beg- 
ging for women to work their looms and 
turn their wheels.’? Then we were told, 

too, that ‘ninety per cent. ofthe women wl o 

have gone into business have made successes 

far beyond their highest expectations.”’ 

And the lesson intended to be drawn by 

those women who were not in business was 

that of ‘‘Go, thou, and do likewise.”’ 
« 


© ° 


“" ELL,’’ says some reader, “do you 
not believe in all this?’’ In one 
sense, yes; in another, no. I _ believe 
heartily in any written or spoken suggestion 
or hint which will point the way for any 
woman with whom it is absolutely neces- 
sary to earn her living—who must (note 
that I say must) go out and battle with the 
world. Into the hopes and life of sucha 
one all of us are ever ready toenter. I be- 
lieve, too, in doing everything in our power 
to make the world of business easier and 
pleasanter for those women who are al- 
ready init. The utmost that we can do for 
them is littke enough. Woman's path in 
the rough working world is hard at its best, 
and he or she who can, by pen or word 
of mouth, remove one stone from that 
os is in direct touch and spirit with the 
ighest and noblest type of modern philan- 
thropy. In these respects | believe in the 
spirit of the many articles written, and the 
countless addresses delivered, touching the 
woman in business, or the chances open to 
her who needs must seek a living. 
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UT there is increasing among us con- 
stantly a type of woman who is an 
unfortunate outcome of this over-discussion 
of the woman in business, and upon her 
mind it is having a disastrous effect. It is 
the young woman—for she is usually young, 
often very young, more’s the pity—who 
seeks a business career, so that she may be 
what she calls ‘“‘independent.”’ As a rule 
this young woman comes from a home of 
some comfort. But there are brothers and 
sisters in the family, and her father cannot 
give her as large an allowance as she thinks 
she ought to have; therefore, she wants to 
earn it herself. Generally she wants to 
‘dress a little better,’’ and she wants to 
earn some extra “ pin-money’”’ for that pur- 
pose. Or, there may have been a few sharp 
words at home, growing out of some trivial 
‘‘right,’’ which she felt she was “‘ old enough 
to have,’’ and, being strong-headed, she 
‘simply cannot stand it.’”” Sometimes it is 
a lover’s quarrel, and she has left home to 
show “him” that ‘‘woman can be inde- 
pendent of man if she wants to be.’’ At 
other times the village or town in which her 
parents have a comfortable home has be- 
come too contracted. She craves for city 
life, and for *‘ employment and independent 
means in the large city.’’ This kind of girl 
usually ‘‘can do anything at all.’’ All she 
wants is ‘‘a chance.’’ But one thing is 
certain: she “‘is tired of her dull home life, 
which is the same, day in and day out,’’ and 
she seeks ‘‘independence.’’ She wants to 
cut loose froma life of dependence in the 
home, and breathe the freer spirit of inde- 
pendence that a business career insures! 
If you ask her if it is a case of necessity 
that draws her to business, she usually 
flushes up and resents the imputation of 
poverty. She wants ‘‘independence,”’ that 
is all; and with the methods pursued by 
some to urge such a girl to go into business 
I have no sympathy. Upon this type of girl 
has much evil been wrought by just such 
sentiments as those I have quoted in the 
opening paragraph of this page : sentiments 
of theory rather than of fact. 
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OR, really, judging from the manner in 
which the possibilities of business life for 
woman is pictured by writers and speakers, 
one would imagine that there were thou- 
sands of women engaged in business to-day 
purely from personal choice, or for the 
pollleldeer pleasure or fun to be found in 
commercial strife. Now I doubt not that 
there may be found, here and there, a 
woman who is in business from personal 
choice or love of it. But I am dealing with 
the rule, and not with exceptions, when I 
say that out of every thousand women in 
the outer world, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine are there simply because of one fact : 
of necessity, and not because they like it. 
And if the choice were given these nine 
hundred and ninety-nine women, every 
blessed one of them, my friend, would 
leave it to-morrow. Itis all very well for 
some of our speakers to paint the business 
world for women a rosy-hued color. — It 
sounds pretty, but it isn’t true. Thereis no 
such thing as independence to be found in 
it, or to be derived from it, and none know 
that fact better than the women who are in 
business. I may, with these words, rub off 
some of the varnish from what is called 
‘the great mission of woman,’’ but it is 
high time that a little truth should be spoken, 
to counteract the mass of palaver and rub- 
bish that is being written and uttered. 
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AM surrounded every working day of my 

life with women in business, and I know 
something of their lives. My particular 
lines throw me constantly into contact with 
this class of women, and, in writing of 
them, I shall have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing whereof I speak, and in this re- 
spect it seems not unlikely that I differ 
from some who write and speak on this 
topic. I think I know something of what 
a young woman hourly and daily suffers who 
must earn her livelihood. The privilege 
has been given me to contribute, in part, 
to the support of several hundred of the 
bravest and nicest little women whom God 
ever ordained should toil for their own 
bread and butter. And I have been al- 
lowed, too, to enter into their lives and 
been given their confidences. Scores of 
self-supporting girls and women are my 
personal friends, and it is they, and not I, 
who speak these words on my page this 
month. I am simply their mouthpiece 
when I counsel every woman, young or 
old, to keep miles and miles away from the 
business world, unless actual necessity drives 
her to its borders. Believe me, my young 
woman, when | say that there is no inde- 

ndence in the business world for any 
iving woman. A business career means 
drudgery, to which home duties are a per- 
fect elysium of leisure. There are no such 
disappointments to experience, no such 
pains to bear, no such blighted hopes to 
suffer, no such indignities to be compelled 
to accept, no such heart-breaks or mental 
anguishes in the hardest kind of domestic 
work, as there are in even the easiest posi- 
tions in the business world. The poorest, 
hardest-working woman in her home is a 
queen of independence compared to the 
woman in business, whether she be em- 
ployé or employer. 





N° person, however favorably he or she 

may desire to view the matter of busi- 
ness life for a girl, can honestly say to her 
that in such a career she will find ‘‘ the key 
of her own independence.” On the con- 
trary, it means absolute dependence, and 
not only that but the severest kind of trials 
and privations. In her home she may 
have been under orders but the orders came 
from her mother ; in the office or store she 
is under the orders of a stranger, who, to 
ut a truth quite plainly, cares nothing for 
ner save the amount of work that can be 
gotten out of her. It is useless to deny 
that business is built upon selfish lines. 
This must be so. The sole object of busi- 
ness is to make money. Methods of at- 
taining that end may differ, but the purpose 
is the same. Hence everything and every- 
body that comes within the attainment of 
that end is judged purely upon selfish lines, 
and measured by cold and calculating 
standards. The sensitive womanly nature 
never wants for respect, but it may at times 
be forgotten. The man in business is an 
entirely different animal from the same man 
met socially at the home of a friend, or 
when seen in his home. I do not say by 
this that a gentleman ever forgets the re- 
spect due to woman in or out of business, 
but the manner in which a man at his ease, 
and a man overcharged with business per- 
plexities and worries shows that respect 
may be widely different. I have known 
women in home life to suppose that allow- 
ances are made for their sex in business 
life. This is not so for the reason that it 
could not be so. No business could exist 
if conducted on such lines 
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YOUNG woman faces a succession of 
A hard trials when she turns to a busi- 
ness career. It is easier for her to think 
that she can do what she sees others doing 
than it is for her to do it. It is not so 
easy to be compelled to rise at a certain 
hour day after day whether one feels like it 
or not; to eat a hasty breakfast, or let me 
say rather to bolt it; to go out into the 
biting frosts of the winter and the torrid 
heats of the summer ; to leave the comforts 
of home behind and those dearest and 
nearest to us; to be compelled to write 
when the eyes will scarcely keep open from 
the ache in the head; to eat either a cold 
lunch spread on the knee or mingle with 
the elements in a cheap restaurant; to see 
the wardrobe running behind with no time 
to sew or replenish it; to go through the 
strain of a long day’s work only to return 
home at eventide often too tired to eat; 
to feel too exhausted to do aught in the 
evening but to remain home and seek early 
rest to gain strength for the morrow, to go 
through the same routine of mental and 
physical anguish. Will any one call this a 
life of independence? And yet this is what 
thousands of girls go through day after 
day, year in and year out, until at twenty- 
two they look thirty. Enough is it that 
such a life should be led by those whose 
circumstances demand it. 
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KNOW that hundreds of young women 
are attracted to a business life by the 
reports which we meet so wie 9 pea in 
rint as to the number of successful women 
in business, and the large incomes earned 
by them. These stories are made very 
attractive, and I know how apt these things 
are to influence the unknowing. But I 
happen to personally know something of 
many of the women whose incomes are 
made the basis for writers and speakers to 
urge other women into business careers. 
Often have I wished that I might feel 
privileged to tell in print the actual truth 
about these reports as it has been told me 
by some of these ‘successful women.” 
We have read of them earning all the way 
from two to twenty thousand dollars per 
year, but some people have a very easy 
way of rolling thousands of dollars under 
their tongues. It is easier to say that there 
are five hundred women in the business 
world of New York, for example, who are 
earning four thousand dollars per year than 
itis to prove it. There are a far greater 
number who are not earning four hundred 
dollars. Last evening I took the pains to 
gather from my scrap-book some printed 
statements anent this subject of the earnings 
of successful women. I collated a list of 
eighteen, of whose incomes I have a per- 
sonal, and, I think, an accurate knowledge. 
These women were cited as having yearly 
revenues of from six to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per year, and in not a single 
instance were the figures given correct. In 
fact, in thirteen cases the printed figures 
were more than double the actual incomes. 
{ do not mean to imply by these remarks 
an unbelief that women in business have 
failed of success. “Women have succeeded 
in business in numbers of cases, but not, 
by any means, to the extent the public has 
been asked to believe. To make the state- 
ment quoted in my opening paragraph that 
‘*ninety per cent. of the women who have 
gone into business have made successes 
far beyond their highest expectations,’’ is 
to make an assertion far, or away from 
the truth. Not twenty per cent. have. It 
is all very well to give encouragement to 
business women. I believe in it, but not at 
the expense of truth. 





N like manner, too, is it dangerous to make 
it appear too easy for women to succeed 
in business life to-day. More doors are 
open than ever, it is true, and it is well that 
it is so when we consider the larger number 
of women who are forced to earn their liv- 
ing. Butto magnify the opportunities for 
women is wrong and pernicious in its effect. 
It is not a whit easier for a girl to succeed in 
business now than it was fifty years ago, 
and the thousands of girls who have left 
their homes and gone to the cities have 
found this out. More women are being 
employed. Yes, but success isn’t made 
easier by that fact. The requirements 
necessary to every position are just the 
same, just as exacting and equally as 
onerous. The conditions of business life 
have not changed because women have 
come in where men _ formerly reigned 
supreme. It is all well enough to use a 
pretty phrase and say to an audience of 
young women that ‘“‘literature beckons, 
art invites, every business office says 
‘Come’ ; factories are begging for women 
to work their looms, and waiting to turn 
their wheels.’’ But, all the same, my dear 
young woman, business men are not stand- 
ing on the walks beckoning, inviting and 
saying ‘‘Come,’’ nor are our factories beg- 
ging, nor their wheels waiting for women to 
turn them. That's all fol de rol. Business 
isn’t conducted that way, except in the 
minds of a few of our platform women. 
There are too many girls seeking employ- 
ment, too many women nearly starving for 
want of work, and not a profession or 
trade is waiting for one single woman. 
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MH Nasapntes is no sense in this urging girls or 
women to go into business, and the 
sooner that fact is believed the better it will 
be for the happiness of thousands of young 
women who are now being misled into dis- 
appointment. The girl who must go to 
work needs no urging; she will find her 
place without the help of agitators, whose 
chief capacity seems to be the turning of 
flowery phrases. And for the girl who is 
led by such remarks to a foolish notion of 
‘‘independence,’’ the business world has 
no room. She simply usurps the place 
which another and far more needy should 
occupy. Business is too seneteal a thing 
to be used as a play-toy. The self-willed 
or emebended girl who thinks she is 
oppressed at home will find ‘ independ- 
ence ”’ farther away from her in a business 
career. Her “ pin-money’’ she will find is 
made at a dear cost when she seeks to earn 
it in an office, store or shop. It is all that 
strong men can do to withstand the wear 
and tear of business life, and women, 
never meant by the Creator to engage in 
business and constitutionally unfit for it, 
had best give it a wide berth unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 
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HE atmosphere of commercial life has 
never been conducive to the best 
interests of any woman engagedinit. The 
number of women in business who lose 
their gentleness and womanliness is far 
greater than those who retain what, after all, 
are woman’s best and chief qualities. To 
be in an office where there are only men 
has never yet done a single girl any good ; 
it has done harm tothousands. The effect 
may scarcely be perceptible, but the evil 
has been done, nevertheless, in a very large 
percentage of instances. It may be only 
in a single article of speech; it may be 
only in an unconsciously-assumed man- 
ner that belongs to men rather than to 
women ; it may be only in thoughts ; it may 
be only in a changed way of looking at 
things—a ‘“‘broader’’ way itis frequently 
called—but the one fact remains : the girl has 
not been benefited by her business career. 
I know whereof I speak, and I deal not in 
generalities. I have seen girls enter the 
offices of our great cities and I have watched 
them from their first day. I should like to 
be plainer on this subject if I could, for the 
benefit of those girls to whom a_ business 
career is so attractive. But there are some 
things better left unsaid. And in these 
remarks I mean no disrespect to the great 
army of working-girls. They know what I 
mean ; they know how true is the picture 
drawn. They know how loth they would 
be to see younger sisters in the places they 
occupy, unless dire necessity demanded it. 
A business career is not aptto be refining 
to a girl, even under the most auspicious 
circumstances. The best we can hope for 
her is that she is strong and brave enough 
to retain every good quality she possessed 
when she entered upon it ; she cannot hope 
to add to either her gentleness or woman- 
liness. It may not take from her, but be 
sure it will give her nothing. 

The women in business to-day are the 
truest believers that the commercial world 
was never intended for their sex.  Cir- 
cumstances drive many to it, but that is 
all. The home has ever been woman’s 
truest sphere and it will ever remain so. 
There she is unequaled, a rightful, undis- 
puted queen. There lies her greatest power, 
her surest influence, and there every true 
riend of her sex wishes her to remain unless 
circumstances force her out of it. And 
then, wherever her lines are cast, may God 
speed her; may friends help her and 
strangers be kind to her. 
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[Selected from hitherto unpublished shorthand notes by T. J. Ellinwood, for nearly thirty 
years Mr. Beecher’s private stenographer and authorized reporter.] 
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Christ laid in the 
tomb, but I am so 
glad that I hardly know what to say. I 
can shut out more or less, but the fact is, by 
a mere act of imagination, I see angels 
present all the time interpreting the mean- 
ing of this sublime event. The stone is 
rolled away for me, and I can make be- 
lieve that the tomb is there ; and the garden 
which contains it is more than the garden 
of the new Jerusalem, to my imagination. 


THOUGHTS ON GOOD FRIDAY 


O be sure, there are sides to this which 
are very tender. I rejoice to-day in 
the thought that Christ would be willing to 
lay down His life for me, if it were needful, 
again ; that He would engirt me with an un- 
speakable sweetness and beauty of love, as 
a testimony to me of the strength and en- 
durance of His care for me ; that He would 
be willing to lie once more in the sepulchre 
if only so | might be comforted with the 
hope of immortality ; that God represents 
Himself no more by figures drawn from the 
throne, no more by the lion of the tribe of 
a, no more by any elements of force, 
nut asa Father who sends His Son as a 
testimony of His love, to lay down His life 
for me, and wraps me up, as it were, in His 
eternal love. These thoughts come home 
to me, this Good Friday night, with a great 
deal of power. There is a sacredness in the 
thought of one that is so thought of and 
loved of God. 

So my reflections have been around 
about the sepulchre, and, after all, only to 
men of ignorance was it a dark sepulchre ; 
only to men of fear was it a frightful sepul- 
chre. To us, who have hope and love to 
interpret it, it is a beautiful sepulchre. Not 
with silver, nor gold, nor marble, nor pre- 
cious stones could any place be built that 
would be so beautiful to our thought as the 
rock-hewn sepulchre in which Christ slept. 
There was life where we seek death. It 
was more than all the thrones that were 
on earth. They have perished; they are 
gone ; but the death of Christ stands as the 
great event of time, and the life out of that 
death stands forever and ever as the marvel, 
the memorial and the adoration of the 
universe. 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST 


F you search the Bible for information 
concerning the last hours of Christ, His 
deportation and His tomb, you will find 
very little that is definite. I suppose, among 
the traditions, that which places the tomb of 
Christ in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is correct. There is an unbroken tradition, 
reaching back at least to the year 30, that 
Constantine built a church over the sepul- 
chre. John says that near by the cross there 
was a garden in which was a sepulchre 
wherein man had never lain. It was new. 
We know that the habit of the Jews was to 
hew out sepulchres. The foundation on 
which the whole country was, as it were, 
superimposed, was limestone, filled with 
caves which were appropriated for burial 
purposes. The tombs there were cut in the 
rock—not in such hard rock as our granite, 
or anything of the kind, but a very easy- 
cutting limestone. And in the garden, it is 
said by the latest chroniclers, within a stone’s 
throw of the place where Christ was cruci- 
fied, there is this sepulchre. That is the 
nearest we can come to the fact. Every- 
thing else is indefinite. But while a world 
of speculation has surrounded the act of His 
dying, and the meaning of His suffering and 
death, one simple declaration on His part 
fills the whole sphere of inquiry—‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than that he lay down his 
life for a friend.’’ Christ died for the love 
which he bore to the human family. 
The vindication of justice, the fulfilling of 
the law, the satisfying the public sentiment 
of the universe, as a ground and reason of 
Christ’s suffering, has been the speculation 
of theologians; but there need be no 
speculation in regard to His testimony, 
which is that in interpreting the divine 
nature to mankind it was necessary that He 
should bear suffering as a test of His love ; 
that He should die as the means of appeal- 
ing to the judgment and imagination of 
men, His love representing God’s love. 


CHRIST DURING HIS BURIAL 


"THERE is one question in connection with 

this subject which I do not know that 
I have heard much discussed, namely : 
‘Where was Christ when He lay buried 
in the sepulchre?”’ If there is anything 
that we should suppose would have been 
definitely given in the New Testament, it 
is some word about the time of Christ’s 
arrest and crucifixion, and the duration of 
his burial; but we are all at sea on these 
subjects. Where was the sepulchre? Not 
only is the exact spot not located, but it is 
merely traced. 

There is a certain strange parallelism in 
this respect between the history of Moses 
and the history of Christ. Moses died out 
of sight of men. He was buried in a place 
unknown to his people. The Israelites, 
prone to idolatry, could not ascertain 
where his body was laid. Therefore they 
never had a chance,to make a pilgrimage 
to his tomb, and worship it. All of him 
that was left to them were his memory and 
his statutes. 

So uncertainty in regard to the physical 
elements connected with the life and death 
of Christ breaks men’s hold, as it were, 
upon the outward, and gives them an im- 
pulse toward the inward. ‘There is enough 
of the external in the Gospels to satisfy the 
needs of our material being, and give it a 
hold on this life; but when you come to 
insist upon a regular, continued, symmetri- 
cal development of Christ’s physical life 
clear through to the end, the ground falls 
from under you. And yet the Gospels 
have done much to unfold the spiritual 
nature. There is that in them which meets 
the necessities of the lowliest minds, and 
satisfies the cravings of the highest. 


DEATH IS NOT ANNIHILATION 


HERE is one single sentence uttered by 
Christ that plays over the surface of 
the tomb with a faint irridescence: ‘I 
have power to lay down My life, and | 
have power to take it up again.’’ Other- 
where in the Scripture, it is said: ‘‘God 
raised Him up.’’ He says He had power 
to raise Himself up. To many it is a stum- 
bling-block to say that Christ is God, and 
that yet He died—as if God could die; 
but I think a moment’s reflection will free 
one from any such idea as that. When we 
say that a man dies, we do not mean that 
he is annihilated, but that he is changed, 
and that he steps out of the body into the 
spirit land. 

If it pleased an All-Wise God to incarnate 
His Son in the body, when He died His 
Spirit merely passed out of the yw & The 
change at death is a change, not in the sense 
of the termination of life, but in the sense 
of a difference of circumstances ; and it is 
just as conceivable that this should take 
place in a body incarnating God, as that it 
should take place in a man. If the Spirit 
of Christ dwelt within Him, then, in our 
ordinary parlance He was not dead, but was 
only in a trance ; but that He died as men 
die is everywhere the teaching of Holy 
Scripture. 

If, then, His Spirit went out from His 
body while He was in the sepulchre, where 
did it go? Did He descend to Hades and 
preach during His absence? Could soim- 
portant a thing as that—the ministry of two 
or three days, or of a single hour or 
moment—have taken place, and we be de- 
pendent for the knowledge of it upon a mere 
incidental expression ? 

The best modern interpreters of the 
Bible hold that the passage in which He 
is spoken of as having descended to Hades 
means that He went down to the region 
of the dead and preached to those that 
were there; in other words, that out of 
the body, as a ministering Spirit, He went 
on with His redemptive work toward those 
that had ceased to dwell upon the earth— 
looking very strongly toward a secondary 
probation, or a probation after death. Orr, 
did He ascend tothe Heavens? Where was 
His conscious Being? It is not stated. 
Not a ray of light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion. All the evidence we can collect upon 
this point is simply to this effect: That so 
far as He was known to humanity He ceased 
to be known when He was inclosed within 
the sacred sepulchre. 

All the rest is simply and only a matter 
of pure conjecture. It is not disallowed to 
the poetical imagination, but it is not neces- 
sary to faith. It is permitted to curiosity, 
but it is not substantiated by fact. Respect- 
ing it there never can be anything more 
than philosophical speculation. 


THE SEPULCHRE IN A GARDEN 
r= twenty-five years of my ministry I 
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ave taken very great delight in the 


thought that the sepulchre of Christ was in | 


a garden. Death in the midst of blossoms ! 
Death surrounded by life and growth! 
Death, that all the world dreads and rep- 
resents as hideous, inclosed like an un- 
lighted gem, in the glorious setting of radi- 
ant flowers of beauty! If there was any 
place on earth that was dismayful to the dis- 
ciples it was the sepulchre, where their 
hope lay buried. Poor fellows, poor, trust- 
ful women, whose whole life of faith was 
dependent upon the wonderful power and 
wisdom and goodness of Him whom they 
loved and followed, and who, all at once, 
dropped out of their sight, in the hands of 
His enemies, and was shut up in the prison 
of a rock-door tomb, and was gone! But 
black as the mouth of the grave looked 


to th i ; iant s in | 
em, it was the most radiant Spot in | A Tale ofa Lonely Parish Mr. Isaacs 


creation ; it was the most glorious place in 
the history of humanity ; it was the place 
that was more full of lustre than any other 
upon the broad face of the earth, in their 
eyes ; it was the place that seemed to have 
buried everything from their sight, from 
their hope and from their love. Yes, it 
was a sepulchre in the garden. 


THE MINISTRY OF FLOWERS 


[% respect to flowers, it is not my love for 

them alone that leads me to wish that 
they might be upon my platform every 
Sabbath day. I feel that, emerging from 
ecclesiastical and social conditions of wor- 
ship, what we need above everything else, 
aside from the direct inspiration of God's 
Spirit, is to reproduce the old pastoral feel- 
ing that the church is a family—not an em- 
pire, not a kingdom, but a household of 
faith—and that the members are brethren. 
The house where they worship ought not to 
be sepulchral, but ought to produce a feeling 
of cheerfulness as far as possible. 

The social qualities are essential elements 
of the second higher class in the develop- 
ment of church feeling, and especially so 
where city churches are concerned. Ever 
since I have been the pastor of this church 
—and I have been its pastor from the time 
it was formed—it has been my constant 
effort to break down such formalities as I 
thought stood between men in religious 
association. I have never encouraged per- 
sons to come in here as if they were coming 
before an awful God. I have rather en- 
couraged the other feeling—‘‘ Let us come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need.’”’ Though I have felt that 
anything in the nature of frivolity or of 
secular occupations in the house of God 
was unfit, yet I have never felt that the 
cheerful intercourse of Christian brethren 
in God’s house before or after service was 
uncongenial with the spirit of religion. I 
believe that it is precisely what existed in 
the time of Christ, and that it lies in the 
line of the sympathy of the whole sacred 
Scripture. 

I have also had a wish that we might 
gather into the church such associations 
with Nature as should lead men to carry 
their Bible with them in the store, in the 
street and in the field. Although it has 
been easy for me to use that which was 
given me of the power of illustration, it has 
not been my habit to use it except for the 
purpose of impressing the truth; and so 
far as I have employed it, both in my writ- 
ings and teachings, it has been from an 
earnest desire to so bring the highest moral 
considerations into connection with the 
elements of nature in every-day life. 


THE GARDEN IN THE CHURCH 


AM desirous that those who have been 
brought under my ministry should see 

a great deal more around about them than 
other people are accustomed to see. In 
looking at the clouds I want them to have 
some thoughts higher than those of secular 
things. In listening to the winds I want 
them to hear something more than the 
sounds of mechanical forces. I want the 
shaking of the leaves of the trees to be as 
the clapping of hands to them. I want the 
seasons to be to them preachers. And I 
want the influence of all these things to be 
on the side of sweetness, faith, hope and 
inspiration. Therefore, as I preach a sweet 
religion, and not a sour one, as I preach 
the beauty of holiness, and not simply the 
terrors of the law, as I preach the bright 
and glowing character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I enjoy having these testimonials of 
the garden and the field brought in here. 
Especially do I esteem them because they 
educate men to go out into the garden and 
the field and have flowers associated with 
their own imagination. This cannot be 
otherwise so long as they love flowers in 
connection with the worship of God. I do 
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not believe a child, brought up under my | 


ministry in this church, will ever see flowers 
till he dies without having some thought of 
religion, of the sanctuary, and of the inspi- 
ration of flowers. So, flowers at our service 
have a meaning. They are not in any 
special way a symbolization; they simply 
bring things common into higher relations 
on a principle of association ; and having 
them on the platform, besides affording 
pleasure, to a certain extent interprets a 
part of my idea of the Christian ministry. 
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De Ke YS) HAT’S the way I think 
OHI Ke SAC ¢) it ought to be worded. 
1, 

rd a Because, then, the 

ke) trace of selfishness 
=< , reests itself i 

iD that suggests itself in 

Y ‘Me and My Sweet- 
heart’’ is entirely lost. 

@) And there can be no 
real love where self- 
ishness e xists. You 
at this, my dear girl, and think 





may smile } 
that then there must be very little love in 


the world ; there is only a litile bit, but you 
have a right to your share of it. Your 
sweetheart and you! I wonder if you know 
what that means to people whose sweet- 
hearts have drifted from them, whose 
sweethearts have forgotten them, or whose 
sweethearts have been taken away from 
them by that inexorable tyrant, Death? 
The days are long and sunshiny, and the 
knowledge that you possess a sweetheart, 
a real one, ought, it seems to me, make 
your heart dance with delight, every duty 
should become a pleasure and every pleas- 
ure seem tripled. 

Perhaps. you have known your sweet- 
heart for years, perhaps you have only 
known him for a few months, but, neverthe- 
less, he has discovered that you are the one 
woman for him, and the one whom he 
wishes to have walk beside him all his life, 
sharing his sorrows and his joys. And 
you? Youare only too glad to be his com- 
yanion. And thus being of one mind, i 
ss ymes necessary that you shall think out 
what are your duties toward each other, for 
life is not all love, though, as far as you two 
are concerned, you may make it so. 

MAKE HIM YOUR FRIEND 
IRST of all it is necessary that your sweet- 
heart should be your companion and 

your affectionate friend, as well as your 
lover. Indeed, unless you combine these 
two—the friend and the lover—the love 
will wear away, and the lover will grow 
weary. So, it seems good and right that 
you should think of the things which inter- 
est him, and also think out things which 
ought to interest him, and by pleasant 
talk make him aware of them. What | 
mean, my dear girl, is that while the ex- 
pression of love is right and proper, and 
that it is quite right that the man who is to 
be your husband should greet you with a 
loving kiss and words that tell of his affec- 
tion for you, still your hold on him will be 
greater if you make him interested in the 
books you have read and the plays you 
have seen, or if you talk to him about some 
question which has interested you and 
about which you have a decided opinion. 
In this way you will become companion- 
able, and, let me tell you, that while it is 
the easiest thing in the world for a young 
girl to get a sweetheart, it is only by becom- 
ing his good friend that she can keep him. 


THE MARMALADE OF LOVE 
UT,” says some girl who has very in- 
dependent ways, ‘‘ why shouldn’t he 
cater to my ideas; why should I cater to 
his?’’ Oh, my dear, what a mistake you 
are making. You are not catering to his 
ideas, you are only doing that which is 
right and womanly, and endeavoring to 
keep the love which you have gained. You 
may discuss nothing more serious than the 
difference between yellow and brown hair, 
and your sweetheart may say to you that 
brown locks are the loveliest in the world, 
and his eyes may tell you the reason why 
he thinks so. Then you may defend golden 
hair the evening through, and when you 
two part you have had a merry little time, 
you have made your sweetheart forget the 
cares of life, and it has been entirely be- 
cause you talked about something that each 
was interested in. Another evening it may 
be a book; another evening you may let 
him explain to you all about ‘the politics of 
the country, and still another hi ippy time 
you two may build castles in the air about 
the little home which is to be yours, which 
you both look forward to as a positive 
reality. ‘Treat your sweetheart always as a 
friend ; let him know of the great love that 
is at your heart, and let it find expression 
in words once anda while, but remember 
that a continued expression of it is like the 
giving of many teaspoonfuls of marmalade— 
the hungry one will tire of it, and yearn for 
lain bread and butter. Give plenty of the 
oread and butter of affectionate friendship, 
and every now and then add to it a spoon- 
ful of marmalade of love. 

like the old-fashioned word ‘ sweet- 
hearting.’’ But it, like all good things, has 
its written and unwritten laws, which must 
be strictly observed by the girl who wishes 
to retain her sweetheart’s respect as well as 
love. I think the law that must be most 

closely observed is that of discretion. 


MY SWEETHEART AND | 
By ‘Ruth Ashmore 
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SURROUNDED BY YOUR FAMILY 


UT that one little word, discretion, covers 
a very wide ground. It means that not 
only must you be careful in what you say 
and think, but you must be wise in the giv- 
ing of good things, and no matter how much 
your sweetheart may seem to long for your 
presence, you must not let him have too 
much of it. When he comes to see you in 
the evening let him come where all the 
rest are, mother and those bad boys, and 
the other girls—let him come right into your 
home-life, see what itis like and how you 
fill your place ; in time your interests will 
become his. You hang your head when I 
say this—you think you would rather see 
him alone ; well, itis not such a long time 
since mother was a girl herself, and she will 
manage, before he goes, that you shall have 
fifteen minutes, or half an hour, to talk over 
with him whatever seems of most import- 
ance to you. That half hour will seem to 
both of you more than all the rest of the 
evening, but do you think it would have 
seemed so much if you two had been alone 
all the time ? 

It is possible that your sweetheart is 
going to escort you to a concert; then let 
him take you from the very midst of your 
fainily, your mother wishing that you may 
have a good time, and, my dear girl, if he 
always thinks of you as surrounded by care 
and consideration, his self-respect, when he 
is honored with the charge of you, will keep 
him from doing or saying anything that 
would not be done or said in the home nest. 


SMALL COURTESIES OF LIFE 

|" is possible that your sweetheart may 

never have had any sisters to tell him 
of the little things that annoy women, and 
that he has never before cared enough for 
a girl to give her the right to make known 
to him what she thinks are odd little ways. 
Once or twice he has caught you by the 
arm in getting through a crowd, or when 
you were walking together in the evening ; 
naturally you did not like that. Well, tell 
him so, but don’t draw your arm away and 
be cross about it; instead, look him right 
straight in the face, and say: ‘‘ Dear boy, 
I would so much rather lean on you than 
have you lean on me.”’ Then slip your 
hand where it belongs, under his left arm, 
close to his heart. Suppose your sweet- 
heart should incline to scarfs you don’t 
like. I once heard a girl tell a man she 
hated him because he wore a pale blue 
scarf. You needn’t be as positive as that, 
but you can suggest to him that as a blonde 
he always looks better in an all-black scarf, 
while as a brunette he can wear the white 
ones all day and put on the black ones for 
very formal occasions. Men are very 
much what women make them, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to teach your 
sweetheart how to act and dress according 
to the social laws, and he will never dream 
that he is being taught, but will believe that 
every suggestion has emanated from his own 
brain. Let him understand that he is never 
to be anything but respectful and consider- 
ate of your family, and make this an un- 
written law by showing respect and consid- 
eration for his. 

Never permit him to gossip over the 
affairs of his family with you. ‘Their secrets 
are not yours, and you have no right to 
know them. If something is forced upon 
you, make up your mind to think the best 
of it. This is something you will never 
regret. Don’t let your sweetheart, because 
you have told him you love him, neglect 
any of the little courtesies about which you 
were so careful before he had gotten this 
confession of your love. Set nothing down 
to lack of thought, but giving proper 
thought to all small politenesses yourself, 
exact the same from him. Never let that 
meanest of all things, jealousy, enter your 
heart. If the man is worth your love, if 
you have promised to trust and believe in 
him, you are wronging him when you per- 
mit suspicions to come to a and it will 
injure you in every way. before you 
told him your love, you “a not thought 
out whether the love he offered you was a 
good and true one, then it is possible you 
deserve to suffer from your carelessness, 
but if you believe in your sweetheart you 
are insulting him when you let yourself be- 
come a prey to jealousy. Politeness is one 
of the cardinal virtues, and its great value is 
never so much appreciated as when every 
one of its laws are observed between peo- 
ple who care for each other. A slighting 
word, a rude gesture or an impolite action 
has done more to break love than all the 
unfaithfulness or change of heart that ever 
existed. A great break can be healed, but 
a thousand little ones can only result in that 
destruction. I call on you, if you want to 
retain your sweetheart, to remember this. 


JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY 


| lr is undoubtedly pleasant to receive pres- 

ents from those we love, and usually a 
girl’s sweetheart enjoys giving to her. But 
many a young man has, because of his love, 
been more generous than just, by giving 
the girl he loved gifts that he could not 
afford. For this reason the wise maiden 
will refuse to accept, even from her sweet- 
heart, gifts of great value, and when she 
comes to know all his affairs she may show 
greater wisdom by refusing to take anything 
of greater value than a flower or a few 
sweets. Every girl loves a pretty ring, and 
for this reason many a man has gone into 
debt to give to the girl of his heart a dia- 
mond ring,. which he could not afford, but 
which she seemed to yearn for. Personally, 
[ think it in much better taste for a girl to 
have a very simple engagement ring, a 
gold loveknot or a blue enameled one 
being really more appropriate for the en- 
gagement than a ring set with precious 
stones. There is a certain vulgarity in the 
wearing of jewels by young girls, and that 
itis an engagement ring does not excuse 
the assumption of an enormous diamond. 
A ring which has some sentiment attached 
to it, or one that has its own story for two, 
is a thousand times more to be desired than 
the kind of ring that can be bought by any- 
body. Certainly, you do not want to begin 
your engagement with, as its souvenir, a 
ring that has caused your sweetheart to 
assume a debt, for that would be a very 
bad commencement. 

If your sweetheart is away from you it 


goes without saying that you will write to | 


each other. Now, I do not want to start 
a grain of suspicion in your mind, but I 
must say this: do not write to him every- 
thing you would say. Men are proverbially 
careless, and you do not know whose eyes 
may rest upon your letters, and strangers 


might find in them a source of amusement | 


that would be extremely mortifying to you. 
Then, too, while you may give your sweet- 
heart, for his own special pleasure, one pict- 


ure, do not let him decorate his rooms | 
with innumerable photographs of you for | 


strangers’ eyes to rest upon and strangers’ 
lips to criticise. Frenchmen say that if you 
are looking for the woman a man loves you 
will not find her picture in his room; that 
though there may be pictures of many other 
women there, the woman of his heart can- 
not be found. It is the woman who is not 
there whom he loves. 


ABOUT YOUR RELIGION 

OMETIMES you tell me that you and 
your sweetheart get into heated relig- 
ious discussions. If lL were you I wouldn't 
do this. No man was ever convinced of 
the beauty of religion by argument. You 
must make your faith a living one to im- 
press your lover with its beauty and worth. 
Your religion must show itself in your 
every-day life, and by your works he will 
know how great and beautiful a thing it is. 
I do not think that happy marriages ensue 
when people have exactly opposite opinions, 
and very decided ones, about their beliefs, 


and for that reason I should not advise | 


your acceptance of a man whose faith is 
different from your own. Many a girl will 
tell you that she knows of such marriz iges, 
but a happy marriage presupposes simi- 
larity of thought about m:z itters of great 
importance, and certainly one’s religion is 
the most important. Faiths in which peo- 
ple have been born and educated mean 
much to them, and a house divided against 
itself is certain to fall. Into the religious 
question about you and your sweetheart 
comes the consideration due to your father 
and mother, and 1 must say, in answer to 
many of my girls, that I cannot advise them 
to marry against the wishes of their parents. 
I believe that if a girl will tell her father 
that she believes she loves a certain man, 
and will ask why he objects to him, that 
she will be made to understand it all. 
Fathers are reasonable creatures, especially 
where the happiness of their daughters is 
concerned, for we all know that though 
they may have a certain pride in their sons, 
it is their daughters who always get closest 
to their hearts. 
A TINY SERMON 
O the girl who has a sweetheart I would 
say be as careful of your love as if it 
were the most fragile china, and do not let 
it by fret be nicked in any way, for you 
want nothing less than a perfect love. This 
may be yours if you will guard your love. 
Your love may be as ideal as you please, 
and yet, because love itself is above the 
mere things of earth, it can yet govern your 
life practically, so that, for dear love's sake, 
the unkind word will not be spoken, and 
the cruel thought will never enter your 
heart. Sometimes, for dear love’s sake, we 
suffer, but the love itself is so well worth 
having, that one can endure the pain. To 
you and your sweetheart I say be faithful, 
be true, be loving, have a great affection 
for the friend, with the great love that goes 
to the sweetheart, and you will attain that 


perfect union that on the day. when you | 


two become one will show itself in your 
lover’s face, and the lookers-on will know 
that ‘‘the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her.’’ 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,”’ will be found on Page 39 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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A TRIO OF PRETTY LUNCHEONS 


by Mrs. Burton Kingsland 





WHEN LILIES ARE IN BLOOM. 
AN EASTER LUNCHEON OF LILIES WHITE 
AND PURE 


LUNCHEON appropriate to Easter- 
tide should be marked, above 
all, by a profusion of flowers 
suggesting thoughts of the re- 
newed earth bursting into 
beauty and bloom—death out 
of life—and the blossoms con- 
sidered most typical of the lovely season 
are usually lilies because of their purity and 
sweetness. 

Everything about the table should be 
white, relieved only by green foliage. Have 
for a centre-piece a cut-glass bowl filled 
with Easter lilies. 

Radiating from the centre-piece the long- 
stemmed lilies may be me yo as to bring 
a cluster of blossoms before the plate of 
each guest. The long, spiky leaves adorn- 
ing every inch of stem, make an effective 
decoration in themselves, and a round table, 
so treated, is prettier than any other form. 

The little silver or cut-glass receptacles, 
holding the white sugared bonbons and 
little frosted cakes, find their places in be- 
tween the lily stems. Dried orange-peel, 
cut in tiny slivers, and crystallized with 
sugar, is a novelty that is much liked, and 
is a decorative feature for a white table. 

The candles should, of course, be white, 
set in silver or glass candelabra. I have 
seen pretty shades made to represent water- 
lilies, and bobéches may be improvised by 
sticking the candles in the hearts of small, 
artificial annunciation lilies, which are 
readily procurable about Easter-time. 

At the place of each guest I would have 
a large Easter lily filled with sprays of lilies- 
of-the-valley, with two or three small leaves 
for contrast—the whole set in a slender 
wine glass. It makes a flower-holder fit 
for a fairy. It may be tied at the end with 
a bow of white satin ribbon, upon which 
the lady’s name may be written. 

With a little thought the ménu may be 
composed entirely of white dishes : 





Clam Bouillon in Cups 
Fish Soufflée 
Sweetbreads with Mushrooms 4a la Béchamel 
Asparagus—White Sauce 
Broiled Chicken 
Lettuce Salad 
Ice Cream 





NE of Sherry’s most successful designs 
for ice cream last season was com- 
posed of a large Easter lily, made of trans- 
lucent sugar, which held a number of flow- 
ers of various colors, made of ice cream. 
A spray of the natural lilies was tied to the 
stem of the sugar flower with a pale green 
ribbon, and the effect was exquisitely chaste 
and dainty. A simpler form, which I have 
seen frequently of late, consists of three 
small lily-of-the-valley leaves, to which a 
bunch of the natural flowers is tied witha 
narrow white ribbon. 

Some little souvenir of the occasion al- 
ways seems to give pleasure, and an Easter 
lily traced on Bristol-board would require 
but the most superficial knowledge of draw- 
ing to imitate quite acceptably the natural 
flower. The petals should be very deli- 
cately indicated with a few lines of palest 
gray, and the calyx of yellow green, a faint 
shadow throwing it in relief. The ladies’ 
names may be traced on one petal, and 
something appropriate to the character or 
circumstances of each may be written on 
the reverse side. 

To one whose life has not been all sun- 
shine, might be given the message : 

“God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold, 


We may not tear the close-shut leav es apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold!” 


To some other, blessed by much affec- 
tion: 

** As the rd among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters” 
while outaienes of a more impersonal 
nature may be distributed, for instance : 


“It was the time when lilies blow ”— 
from Tennyson’s “ Lady Clare”’ ; or 
* Lilies, silvery white, 
Made of frozen light!”’ 

It is not a vision of Utopia that social 
functions may be interpenetrated by a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness in the direction of 
nobler living and higher thinking. Wher- 
ever a pure, sweet woman meets her kind, 
there goes forth an unconscious influence, 
like the perfume of the lilies we are con- 
sidering. A gentleman once said that, “A 
gracious woman at the head of her own 
table, amiably desirous of promoting the 
happiness of her guests, while at the same 
time giving a tone of purity, refinement and 
high principle to the cc aversation, may be 
said to be present at her own apotheosis.”’ 


A FEAST OF RIDDLES 
A UNIQUE LUNCHEON AS PLEASANT AS IT 
WAS NOVEL 


UNIQUE luncheon was given re- 
cently at the house of a lady 
whose friends have named her 
‘**The Goddess of Hospitality,”’ 
from her frequent entertain- 
ments, and the enjoyment she 
seemed to take in gathering her 

friends about her under delightful conditions. 
The invitations were issued for a ‘‘Co- 
nundrum Luncheon”’ and were riddles in 
themselves, and the recipients wondered 
how such an idea would find expression. 





T table, each lady found at her place a 
wild rose or sweet-brier blossom, 
painted upon Watman paper, about the 
size of the palm of the hand, and cut out 
following the outline of the flower. The 
reverse side of the blossom was also painted 
with its calyx and part of the stem and cut 
into shape. These formed the covers of 
a little book containing about a dozen leaves. 
A drop of mucilage between each leaf held 
all firmly together, at the edge of one of 
the left-hand petals. 

Oysters were already on the table when 
the guests assembled, but on each leaf of 
the little flower-books was a conundrum in 
verse, the answer to which would give the 
name of each course in turn, thus furnish- 
ing a novel ménu. While enjoying one 
course the ladies amused themselves by 
trying to guess the one next in order, and 
the answers were in each case correctly 
given before its appearance. 





HE following was the ménu selected for 
this occasion, but it will require but a 
very slender rhyming faculty to adapt the 
idea to any other choice of dishes. The 
riddles in this case were composed, with one 
exception, by the hostess. 
The bouillon was thus suggested : 


“‘T come of a noble French family. 
Godfrey—of Crusader fame, 
Must be known to you all ’mec erte tin, 
And | am the last of the name.’ 


The lobster 4 la Newburg: 


“Black and ugly we lived, 
3ut no sooner are dead 
Than we turn for your pleasure 
A beautiful red, 
And are marty red b thous: ands 
That you may be fed.’ 


The lamb chops, garnished with a purée 
of chestnuts : 
* Part of an ancient sacrifice 
Garnished with something rather nice.” 


The mushrooms on toast: 


“ My first is coarse and homely food, 
The cotter’s fare, but still ’tis good. 
My second you may quick define 
The place in which we sleep or dine. 
My whole, whe en fresh and nicely cooked, 
No epicure e’er overlooked.’ 


The ducks : 


“I live in the water, I live in the air, 
I live on the land, I can live anywhere. 
Sometimes I am wild, sometimes I am tame, 
Sometimes I’m a ‘ salmi,’ sometimes I am game.” 


The ice cream: 


*“ Although cold by nature 

I’m favored by all, 

And there’s scarcely a dinner, 
A luncheon or ball, 

At which I’m not present. 
I’m happy to say 

There is no house in town 
Where I’ve not the ‘ entrée.’” 


The bonbons : 


“My mission in life is a sweet one I claim, 
For the children’ s eyes brighten at hearing my 
name.’ 





HERE often comes to both hostess and 
guests, after leaving the table, a little 
blank sensation as though things had come 
to an end, and one is at a loss what to do 
next. The custom of serving the coffee in 
another room tides over this feeling. The 
company forms itself into a new combina- 
tion, and once seated, conversation is taken 
up with renewed interest and flows easily 
into fresh channels. 

On the occasion that I am recalling, the 
hostess conducted her guests to a second- 
story library, where the coffee was served. 

In a row on the low bookcases and on 
the tables, were scattered about a motley 
assemblage of ridiculous articles, whose 
mysteries were also conundrums to be 
solved. Each was numbered, and the ladies 
provided with pencils and tiny blank-books 
in which to write their guesses. The hostess 
explained that each article was intended to 
suggest the title of some well-known book. 

A six-inch toy man climbing down a 
ladder, further supplemented by a hideous 
little monkey at the top, was intended for 
Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Man.”’ A bowl of 
cracked ice interpreted Tyndall’s‘‘ Forms of 
Water.”” Justin McCarthy’ s ‘History of 
Our Own Times” was represented by a 
sheet of the ‘‘ Times”’ newspaper. 


one ngage of the ‘‘ Father of his Coun- 

ry Martha Washington illustrated 
The Virginians.” A doll, with its head 
turned quite around, stood for Bellamy’s 
‘Looking Backw ard.” An engraving of 
some chicks just emerging from the shell, 
suggested, ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ by Mark 
Twain. A new tin pieplate as it was taken 
up to be examined, recalled “As in a 
Looking-Glass,”’ while a drawing of a dis- 
tracted father trying to quiet a crying baby, 
made one echo Bulwer’s question ‘* What 
Will He do with It?’? There were many 
others, of which but three or four remained 
unsolved. A burned-out candle was in- | 
tended to suggest ‘‘ The Light that Failed,” | 
by Rudyard Kipling. A photograph of the 
Venus de Medici, painted flesh color, stood 
for Austey’s ‘‘ Tinted Venus’’; a plateful 
of coins, Reade’s ‘‘ Very Hard Cash,’’ and 
Dickens’ ‘‘ American Notes’’ was inter- 


preted by a sheet of music, upon which | 


they read the notes of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 


A prize of a dainty photograph frame | 


was aw?rded to the most successful guesser, 
while a box of bonbons surmounted by a 


flock of geese made of cotton wool (pro- | 


cured at a Japanese store) was the “booby”? 
prize, a booby and a goose being considered 
to be not dissimilar. 
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FOR ALL- FOOLS’ DAY 
A LUNCHEON FOR “THE MERRY FIRST DAY 
OF APRIL” 





7 a. WO young girls, to whom the 

® word “fun” embraces all 
that is worth living for, gave 
a luncheon to their compan- 
ions on the first of last April. 

The invitations read: 
“Come, ‘catch folly as it 
flies’ at one o’clock, April 
first,’’ to which one girl replied : 

*“**Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’’’ and another, ‘‘ ‘Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ ”’ 

The guests, half suspecting a hoax, found 
the decorations of the table were intended 
to symbolize the day. 
large fool’s cap of pale yellow satin, with 
narrow yellow ribbons criss-crossed around 
it, to which were attached little round bells 
—the ‘‘ badge of office ’’ of fools and jesters. 

The name-cards were in the form of 
fishes ; 
expression of the customs of the first of 
April. As we use the term “April fool,” 
they say, ‘‘ Poisson d’ Avril,” in allusion to 
the fact that they are easily ‘‘ caught.”’ 

At each place appeared a snail bonbon- 
iére, about six inches across, surmounted 
by a doll’s head and trunk, without arms, 
the dress being gathered around the neck 
with a lace ruffle, and the edge pasted 
around the cover of the box. Each one 
was different. One doll was dressed to 
represent a king’s jester. Another, painted 
a dead white, with a close-fitting white kid 
bonnet, and a dress of white linen, was in- 
tended to suggest the French ‘‘ Pierrot,’’ 
their national clown, while another of 
papier-maché had the hooked nose and 
prominent chin of ‘‘ Punch.’’? These boxes, 
when opened, revealed peanuts, white 
beans, coffee-grains, etc., beneath which 
the sweets lay concealed. 





OR a young girls’ luncheon it is pains 
thrown away to prepare delectable 
dishes and choice viands. 

The ice cream is always to them an at- 
tractive feature. In this case the young 
hostesses were familiar with the English 
dish known as “‘ gooseberry fool ’’— a com- 
pound of crushe d gooseberries and cream. 
Substituting strawberries, and freezing them 
in the cream, made what they “called 
‘strawberry fool.’’ 

After luncheon the guests found in an- 
other room, scattered about, various odd | 
articles. Two cups of smoking tea ona 
table, and near them a paper-cutter tae 
like a dagger; a single rose in a vase, a 
painting of a ship at sea, and a few gold 


coins. It was explained that several poets’ 
names were written upon folded slips of 
paper. Each guest, in turn, was to draw 


one, and some object in the room was 
meant to suggest a line of the author whose 
name had been drawn. 
The one holding the name of Cowper had 
no difficulty in pointing out 
“The cup that cheers, but not inebriates.” 
Moore was readily recognized by the 
“rose”? that was ‘blooming alone”’ 
Shakespeare by the paper-cutter : 
‘Is this a dagger that I see before me?”’ 
The marine view suggested Coleridge: 
** A painted ship upon a painted ocean!” 


The gold recalled Hood's: 


* Gold, gold, gold, gold, 
3right and yellow, hard and cold.’ 
A red-cheeked apple decided the fate of 
the prize, as its predecessors had the fate of 


the world, the young woman who drew | 


Milton’s name recalling the line : 
‘““Of man’s first disobedience.” 


The prize was a fan composed of narrow 
white ribbons, fastened in such manner to 
the slender ivory sticks that, opened in one 
way it apparently all fell to acm a truly 
** April fool’’ fan ; but toonted | in the reverse 
way it mended itself. 


the fish is, in France, the type and | 
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MPERIAL GRANUM.— Children are 

kept in health, and in thousands of 

cases invalids have been restored to perfect 
health by its use.—The Independent, N. Y. 





MPERIAL GRANUM.—We can cor- 
dially recommend it from personal 
knowledge of its good qualities, for we have 
used it.—The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


MPERIAL GRANUM is indorsed by 

skillful physicians and recommended 

by all who have tested it.—Christian In- 
quirer, N. Y. 


In its centre was a | 


MPERIAL GRANUM is recommended 
by physicians everywhere, and we 
heartily second their opinion of its value. 
Its superiority as a prepared food is past 
question.—The Pulpit, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Nestlé’s Food has this 
value —It so nour- 
ishes and strengthens 
babies that they are 
able to withstand the 
heat of Summer. 
Send for our book, 


‘*The Baby.”’ 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 
New York, 














No More Cold Bath-Rooms 


oPew LOSED 
A real blessing to 2 — 
children and delicate 
persons, and a luxury 
to everybody, is the 
latest 






* MOSELY 

Improved Bath-Tub 

| It is a handsome cabinet, which may be turned 

into a hot bath at a minute’s notice, and be used in 
the bed-room or anywhere. 

A toilet cabinet takes the place of the instanta- 


| neous heater if connection be made with hot-water 
| pipes in the house. 


"| 
| Perfectly Sanitary; No Deadly Sewer Gas 





Send 2 cents for Catalogue, illustrating 18 styles. 
| MOSELY FOLDING BATH-TUB CO., 181-3 So. Canal St., Chieago 
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Wane} Send FourCents In Stamps For 
es Choice Sampies. ' 
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‘Higgins’ indelible Ink == masa 
| teed. Extra size bottles, 15c., at all dealers. By mail, 25c., from 
} CHAS, M, HIGGINS & CO.; Mfrs., 168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥> 
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ROM my childhood up I 
have always hated the 
habit of borrowing. | 
was brought up to 
avoid it, and I am glad 
of it. My father was its 
greatest opponent; my 
mother, gentle soul, 
never said much; she 
simply never borrowed. 
By her life she taught 
the precept. Notalone 
in the borrowing of arti- 
cles for the home, as so many are apt to 
do, but mother never borrowed trouble. To 
her it was like a sin, and her children have 
preached her gospel after her. No habit of 
mind and heart is more wofully wrong ; it 
puts one into a despondency that absolutely 
unfits a man or a woman for either the 
duties or the pleasures of life. 


WHAT KEEPS OUR SOULS FRESH ? 

REMEMBER well the lesson taught me in 

my garden as a boy. I planted two 
rose-bushes—one thrived beautifully, the 
other perished. I found the dead one on 
the shady side of the house. So, with our 
dispositions like plants, they need the sun- 
shine. Expectancy of repulse isthe cause 
of many secular and religious failures. 
Fear of bankruptcy has uptorn many a fine 
business, and sent the man dodging among 
the note-shavers. Fear of slander and 
abuse has often invited all the long-beaked 
vultures of scorn and back- biting. Many 
of the misfortunes of life, like hyen: is, flee 
if you courageously meet them. 

How poorly prepared for religious duty 
is a woman or a man who sits down under 
the gloom of expected misfortune! If he 
prays he says: “I do not think I shall be 
answered.”’ If he gives he says: ‘I ex- 
pect they will steal the money.’’ Helen 
Chalmers told me that her father, Thomas 
Chalmers, in the darkest hour of the history 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and when 
the woes of the land seemed to weigh upon 
his heart, said to his children: ‘‘ Come, let 
us go out and play ball or fly kite,’’ and the 
only difficulty in the play was that the chil- 
dren could not keep up with their father. 
The M’Cheynes and Summerfields of the 
Church who did the most good cultivated 
sunlight. Away with the horrors! They 
distil poison, they dig graves, and if they 
could climb so high they would drown the 
rejoicings of Heaven with sobs and wailings 
watching for misfortunes. 

You will have nothing but misfortune in 
the future if you sedulously watch for it. 
Hunt for hawks and bats, and hawks and 
bats you will find. Hunt for robin-red- 
breasts, and you will find robin-redbreasts. 
One night an eagle and an owl got into a 
fierce battle; the eagle, unused to the 
night, was no match for an owl, which is 
most at home in the darkness, and the king 
of the air fell helpless; but the morning 
rose, and with it rose the eagle; and the 
owls and the night-hawks and the bats came 
a second time to the combat; now the 
eagle, in the sunlieht, with a stroke of his 
talons and a great cry, cleared the air, and 
his enemies, with torn feathers, tumbled into 
the thickets. Ye are the children of light. 
In the night of despondency you w ill have 
no chance against your enemies that flock 
up from beneath, but, trusting in God and 
standing in the sunshine of the promises, 
you shall “renew your youth like the 
eagle.”’ 


FORGETFUL OF THE PRESENT 


T= habit of borrowing trouble is wrong, 

because it has a tendency to make us 
overlook present blessings. To slake our 
thirst the rock is cleft, and cool waters leap 
into our brimming cups. To feed our hun- 
ger the fields bow down with bending 
wheat, and the cattle come down with full 
udders from the clover pastures to give us 
milk, and the orchards yellow and ripen, 
casting their juicy fruits intoourlaps. Alas, 
that amid such exuberance of blessings we 
should growl as though we were soldiers on 
half rations, or sailors on short allowances : 
that we should stand neck-deep in harvests, 
looking forward to famine ; that one should 
feel the strong pulses of health marching 
with regular tread through all the avenues 
of life, and yet tremble at the expected as- 
sault of sickness ; that we should sit in our 
pleasant homes, fearful that ruthless want will 
some day rattle the broken window-sash with 
tempest, and sweep the coals from the 
hearth, and pour hunger into the bread- 
tray; that we, who are fed by Him who 
owns all the harvests, should expect to 
starve ; that one whom God loves and sur- 
rounds with benediction, and attends with 
angelic escort, and hovers over with more 
than motherly fondness, should be looking 
for a heritage of tears! Has God been 
hard with thee, my dear woman, that thou 
shouldst be foreboding ? 
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HAVE WE REASON FOR THANKS ? 


Afe you so unfortunate? Has He stinted 
thy board? Has He covered thee with 
rags? Has He spread traps for thy feet, 
and galled thy cup, and rasped thy soul, 
and wrecked thee with storm, and thun- 
dered upon thee with a lifelong calamity? If 
your husband or son come where your gold 
and silver are lying about, you do not 
watch them, for you know they are honest ; 
but if an entire stranger come there, you 
keep your eye upon him, for you do not 
know his designs. So some of us treat 
God; not as a father, husband or brother, 
but as a stranger, and act suspiciously 
toward Him, as though we were afraid He 
would steal something. Itis high time you 
began to thank God for present blessings. 
Thank Him for your children, happy, buoy- 
ant and bounding. Praise Him for your 
home, with its fountain of song and laugh- 
ter. Adore Him for morning light and 
evening shadow. Praise Him for fresh, 

cool water bubbling from the rock, leaping 
in the cascade, soaring in the midst, falling 
in the shower, dashing against the rock and 
clapping its hands in the tempest. Love 
Him for the grass that cushions the earth, 
and the clouds that curtain the sky, and the 
foliage that waves in the forest. Thank 
Him for a Bible to read, anda cross to gaze 
upon, and a Saviour to deliver. 

Many Christians think it is a bad sign to 
be jubilant, and their work of self-exami- 
nation is hewing down their brighter ex- 
periences. Like a boy with a new jack- 
knife, hacking everything he comes across, 
so their self-examination is a religious cut- 
ting to pieces of the greenest things they 
can lay their hands on. ‘They imagine 
they are doing God's service when they are 
going about borrowing trouble, and_ bor- 
rowing it at thirty per cent., which is a sure 
precursor of bankruptcy. 


SHALL WE BE WELL OR SICK? 

HERE are women to whom I write who 
are in feeble health, and they are wor- 

ried about the future. They are making 
out very well now, but they are bothering 
themselves about future pleurisies, and 
rheumatisms, and neura!gias, and fevers. 
Their eyesight is feeble, and they are wor- 
ried lest they entirely lose it. Their hear- 
ing is indistinct, and they are alarmed lest 
they become entirely deaf. They felt chilly 
to-day, and are expecting an attack of 
typhoid. They have been troubled for 
some weeks with some perplexing malady, 
and dread becoming lifelong invalids. 
Take care of your health now and trust 
God for the future. Be not guilty of the 
blasphemy of asking Him to take care of 
you while you sleep with your windows 
tight down, or eat chicken-salad at eleven 
o'clock at night, or sit down on a cake of 
ice to cool off. Be prudent and then be 
confident. Some of the sickest people 
have been the most useful. It was so with 
Payson, who died deaths daily, and Robert 
Hall, who used to stop in the midst of his 
sermon and lie down on the pulpit-sofa to 
rest, and then go on again. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen had a great horror of dying 
till the time came, and then went peace- 
fully. Take care of the present, and let 
the future look out for itself. Don’t be 
oblivious of a future before you, but don’t 
worry and fret about it. Live in the 
present the very best you know how: let 
your kindnesses to others be of to-day, 
your life an immediate example for others. 


THE UPWARD WINDING WAY 


OUR way may wind along dangerous 
bridle-paths, and amid w olf's howl and 
the scream of the vulture, but the way still 
winds upward until angels guard it, and 
trees of life overarch it, and thrones line it, 
and crystalline fountains leap on it, and the 
pathway ends at gates that are pearl, and 
streets that are gold, and temples that are 
always open, and hills that quake with per- 
petual song, and a city mingling forever 
Sabbath and jubilee, and triumph and 
coronation. 

You do not give your son at school 
enough money to last him several years, 
but, as the bills for tuition, and board, and 
clothing, and books come in, you pay them. 
So God will not give you grace all at once 
for the future, but will meet all your exi- 
gencies as they come. Through earnest 
prayer trust Him. People ascribe the suc- 
cess of the Cunard line of steamers to 
business skill, and know not the fact that 
when that line of steamers first started 
Mrs. Cunard, the wife of the proprietor, 
passed the whole of each day when a 
steamer sailed, in prayer to God for its 
safety and the success of the line. Put 
everything in God’s hands and leave it 
there. Large interest-money to pay will 
soon eat up a farm, a store, an estate, and 
the interest on borrowed troubles will 
swamp anybody. 
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TRYING TO CROSS COMING BRIDGES 
E cannot always have smooth sailing. 
Life’s path will sometimes tumble 
along declivities, and mount a steep and 
be thorn-pierced. Judas will kiss our 


cheek, and then sell us for thirty pieces of 


silver. Human scorn will try to crucify us 
between two thieves. We will hear the 
iron gate of the sepulchre creak and grind 
as it shuts in our kindred. 
get ready for these things by forebodings, 
They who fight imaginary woes will come 
out of breath into conflict with the armed 
disasters of the future. Their ammunition 
will have been wasted long before they 
come under the guns of real misfortune. 
The present is sufficiently taxed with 
trial. God sees that we all need a certain 
amount of trouble, and so He apportions it 
for all the days and years of our life. Why 
try to gather it all up for one day or one 
year? It is a cruel thing to put upon the 
back of one camel all the cargo intended 
for the entire caravan. Let every week 


bear its own burdens ; every day bring its | 
If they are given to us it | 


own worries. 
shows that they are intended for us and 
that we have the strength to bear them and 


the ability to cope with them. The | 


shadows of to-day with thousands of Jour- 
NAL readers are thick enough—why im- 
plore the presence of other shadows? The 
cup is already distasteful—why halloo to 
disasters far distant to come, and wringfout 
more gall into the bitterness ? 

Mz ke the Easter-tide of 1893 memorable 
for one thing if for no other: that you will 
resolve not to borrow trouble ahead. I am 
not of that class of men who believe that to 
men have been given all the drudgery and 
hard work of this world. An astonishing 
amount has been given to women. In the 
guidance of your home you have need of 
every particle of strength to meet present 
difficulties. Do not, therefore, borrow 
ahead. Meet the troubles of to-day, but do 
not invite those of to-morrow. 


THE GUIDE OF US ALL 

Te life of every man, woman and child 

is as closely under the divine care as 
though such person were the only man, 
woman or child. There are no accidents. 
As there is a law of storms in the natural 
world, so there is a law of trouble, a law 
of disaster, a law of misfortune; but the 
majority of the troubles of life are imaginary 
and the most of those anticipated never 
come. At any rate, there is no cause of 
complaint against God. We should rather 
look around us and see how much He has 
done to make us happy: His sunshine filling 
the earth with glory, making rainbow for 
the storm and halo for the mountain ; ; green- 
ness for the moss; saffron for the cloud ; 
crystal for the billow; procession of ban- 
nered flame through the opening gates of 
the morning ; chaffinches to sing ; rivers to 
glitter ; seas to chant, and springs to blos- 
som, and overpowering all other sounds with 
its song and overarching all other splendor 
with its triumph, covering up all other 
beauty with its garlands, and outflashing 
all other thrones with its dominion—deliver- 
ance for a lost world through the Great 
Redeemer. 

God has promised to take care of us. 
The Bible blooms with assurances. Your 
hunger will be fed; your sickness will be 
alleviated; your sorrow will be healed. 
God will sandal your feet, and smooth your 
path, and along by frowning crag and 
opening grave sound the voices of victory 
and good cheer. The summer clouds that 
seem thunder-charged really carry in their 
bosom harvests of wheat, and shocks of 
corn, and vineyards purpling for the wine- 
press. The wrathful wave will kiss the feet 
of the great Storm-walker. Our great 


Joshua will command, and above your soul | 


the sun of prosperity will stand still. Bleak 
and wave-struck Patmos shall have apoc- 
alyptic vision, and you shall hear the cry 
of elders, and the sweep of wings, and the 
trumpets of salvation, and the voice of 
Hallelujah unto God forever 
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GIVES a GENU ‘NE OXFORD TEACHERS 
BIBLE, Containing, 1450 Pages, and 
measuring open, flaps included,7xi1 inches, 


Free to all New Subscribers at $2.00. 








It is Leather Bound, Gilt Ed oer 
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Never buy any sort of Dry Goods 
without first seeing what Schlesinger 
& Mayer are showing. That’s what is 
| making us add store after store to our 
premises. Comparisons nine times out 
| of ten are in our favor. Our shopping 
| list is a unique one. Yours for the 

| asking. 


We will sell through 
our Mail Order Depart- 
ment, 10,000 yards of all 
wool French Challies, at 
45 cents a yard. Why 
pay, 60 cents? Among 
them are navy blue with 
white dots and stripes and 
a hundred other designs. 
Request samples and or- 
der quickly. You save 
15 cents a yard and get 
the newest patterns. One 
cent per yard pays the 
postage, which please re- 
mit with order. 


Address SCHLESINGER & MAYER 


_ —= Chicago 
Any Woman Will Say So 


It wouldn’t make much difference what 
we said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there 
were not several hundred thousand women 
in every part of the community to confirm 
our statements 
with ‘‘ That’s 
so.”’ 

The Coraline 
we use is supe- 
rior to whale- 
bone and abso- 
lutely unbreak- 
able. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. War- 
ner’s corsets. 
You'll never 
wear any other 
kind. We es- 
pecially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, $3 ; 
Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; Fine 
sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 

WARNER BROS. 


359 Broadway, New York 
A Special Bargain in 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs 


In order to test >= 
the efficacy of 
The Ladies’ 
Home Journal « 
as an advertis- 
ing medium, we offer these 
Ladies’ Uniaundered, Hand, 
Embroidered, all purelinen, 
Hemstitched, Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs at 12'c. each. 


























Postage on 

1 Handkerchief is 2c. 
3 Handkerchiefs is 3c. : 
6 Handkerchiefs is 6c. NotE.—In ladies and 
12 Handkerchiefs is roc. | gentlemen’s handker- 
chiefs our stock is the 
largest in America. Mail orders receive the closest 
attention. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SILK 


$1.00 Worth of Em- 
broidery Silk fi 


40c. 


1 Oz. of Silk, 
assorted colors, 
(equal to 100 
skeins), in every 
Box. All pieces 
good length. 

W. Filling Silk, 30¢. per oz. 
W. Sewings, 20¢. per ox 
With an order for 5 oz. we give 1 extra oz. Free 

Agents wanted. Address 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


Statuary as 


Wedding and 
Birthday Gifts 


It is more decorative to 
a home than anything costing 
several times the amount. 
Pamphlet of photographic 
reproductions free on appli- 
cation. 


C. HENNECKE Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We pay all transportation 
charges and guarantee 
safe arrival. 
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A LITTLE SUBURBAN COTTAGE 
The Art of Furnishing it Cheaply and Tastefully 


By Ella Rodman Church 
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JQHE cottage may be a 
o cow commonplace” house 
£5 in a country town, or 

, . \ it may be a tiny affair 

of rustic prettiness ; 

< the former is the more 
' common type, and it 
Levens | it furnished in 
et Ba city style. 
The moquette or velvet carpets, the regu- 
lation amount of sofas and easy-chairs, 
even the pictures are the same; the young 
man and the maiden still bow at the 






is e equally common to 


Angelus, while opposite them another 
young man and woman are acting the 
**Old, Old Story.” 


Why not give the uninteresting house an 
individualit ty of its own 4 clothing i it appro- 
priately and making much of any advantages 
it may possess? It will cost no more, and 
the result will be a constant source of grati- 
fication. 





C* S first emotion on renting a simple 

country house is usually one of anger, 
and the builder or designer is the object. 
Why could not the halls and rooms have 
been made a respectable size? The parlor 
and sitting-room are almost invariably shorn 
of anything like fair proportions ; the sleep- 
ing-rooms are mere closets, and, were not 
the evil so common, it might be thought 
that these boxes of dwellings were intended 
for a race of pigmies. Such as they are, 
though, we must make the best of them; 
and if we make anything worth having, 
how much greater the triumph, than if half 
the work were already done to our hand in 
generous dimensions and artistic finish. 
People entirely devoid of taste can scarcely 
spoil the pleasing impression made by a 
gabled house with recessed windows and 
ee rooms ; but when it comes to 

eautifying a pasteboard structure, with as 
much expression about it as a sheet of 
paper, a woman of nerve fairly warms to 
the task. 

One of the first points to be considered 
is that of giving a look of space where the 
space itself is absent. To do this every 
available nook must be utilized; and if the 
house has a veranda make everything of 
that in warm weather, even to the extent of 
fitting it up with cheap rugs, an easy-chair 
and lounge, and pretty awnings, unless it 
should be already ns | draped and shaded 
with vines. A wall-lamp at each end, 
fastened to a pillar, will help to add to its 
cheerfulness. A smali table for books and 
work, and a hassock or two, will complete 
a well-furnished little cutdoor parlor. 





Te hall of an unlovely little country 
house is enough to make the esthet- 
ically-inclined householder weep; but she 
would better give the whole of her mind to 
the subject of civilizing it. Its furnishings 
should vary for summer and winter, and a 
most convenient ante-room is thus created 
for both seasons. The summer equipment 
may consist of a cool, cheap matting, an 
unobtrusive hatrack, a few camp-chairs, 
and a low, oblong table—one of the folding 
kind, that can be bought at from $1.00 
to $1. 25—to hold papers and magazines. 
A pile of cushions in one corner is always a 
desirable addition, and the prettiest econom- 
ical covering for ‘these cushions is Turkey 
red, and quite an elegant and Oriental air 
may be given by outlining discs over it with 
gold embroidery silk. With a pretty hang- 
ing-lamp, this will be by no means a com- 
monplace entrance h .il. For winter bright- 
ness and comfort, u .1ess there is a furnace 
in the house with a register in the hall, 
the handsomest decoration that can be 
placed there is an open stove. Money and 
trouble are well bestowed on this cheery 
welcome from outside cold and storm, and 
the plainest surroundings seem idealized 
by its ruddy glow. The wise woman will 
therefore, fig. ratively at least, put her 
money into sue fire, and let the other 
things go. 

Next in order comes the floor covering ; 
and here a red carpet that continues up the 
staircase should be had if possible. A 
good quality of ingrain, with a small, con- 
ventional figure, would look well, and a 
white goatskin or Angora rug at the foot of 
the stairs gives a pretty finishing touch. 
A wall paper in pale salmon or pink terra- 
cotta, and without a pattern or having 
a very indistinct one, would be desirable, 
with the ceiling in cream color, and a ve 
little red introduced in the frieze. Wit 
a chair upholstered in dull red leather, on 
either side of the stove, the small, low 
hatrack opposite, and the plants drooping 
from their box over the doorway, the ugly 
hall is transformed into a bright ‘and most 
attractive-looking introduction to the house 
proper, 


COTTAGE bedroom is capable of so 
much prettiness on a small outlay that 
it is a pleasure to take itin hand. The red 
woodwork, however, must not find its way 
up-stairs, a cream white or pale pink being 
preferable. Matting for the floor, with a 
small rug at the bedside, is clean and pretty ; 
and the room with pink woodwork could 
have a cream-colored paper or the palest of 
sage green. If preferred, a Kensington 
art rug for the centre of the floor can be 
had in very pretty tones of green or in gray 
with pink daisies. For the “windows scrim 
or cheese-cloth curtains with broad hems, 
tied back with ribbon of the prevailing 
color. A cotton fringe with little balls or 
tassels makes a pretty finish to these cur- 
tains and can be ripped off when they need 
to be washed. As the principal feature of 
a bedroom is the bed this should receive the 
first attention. The mattress should be a 
comfortable one, even if this necessitates a 
plainer bedstead, as the bedroom, more than 
any other apartment, is primarily for use. 
An ordinary iron bedstead may be enam- 
eled in mc! or white, or any other color 
desired, and put in one corner—where a 
fascinating drapery can be arranged on a 
tester of broad triangular shape fitting into 
the corner; or, if the size of the room will 
admit of such an encroachment on its space, 
place the head only against the wall and 
hang the drapery over a short pole fastened 
above it. This drapery will be very pretty 
of pink cheese-cloth, or of cretonne in a 
pattern of small pink roses and buds on a 
cream-colored ground. A dressing-table, 
lounge and chairs can be covered to match ; 
and where cheese-cloth is used a lining of 
silesia will give sufficient body for furnish- 
ing aspareroom. The bed-cover also should 
match the drapery. And with such inex- 
ensive fabrics a cozy, pretty bedroom may 
e arranged on a very small outlay. The 
cretonne is of course more durable than 
the cheese-cloth, and it seems particularly 
appropriate for country rooms, 





TH various prettinesses that can be 
indulged in, even with a frugal mind 
born of a limited purse, are quite bewilder- 
ing, and among them window-seats that 
are not what they seem are particularly 
desirable. The man who builds a cheap 
country house has, unless there is some 
woman to enlighten his ignorance, the 
crudest possible ideas on the subject of 
closets, and the perplexed housekeeper 
is thankful for any contrivance that helps to 
supply the deficiency. Every one likes 
window-seats that can be sat upon, and 
they greatly improve the looks of a room ; 
when they can also be used as receptacles 
for clothing the sum of their attractions 
seems full, A box of the right size fitted 
into each window, and having a lid well- 
stuffed on the top, if covered neatly with 
the cretonne or cheese-cloth will be found 
to answer the double purpose of ornament 
and use; and the same arrangement can be 
carried out for dining-room and parlor. A 
washstand can also be made, and concealed 
from sight when desired, by fitting into a 
corner three triangular shelves beginning 
quite near the surbase and leaving just 
room enough between to make the height 
of the top one, which holds the basin and 
pitcher, conv enient for use. ‘These shelves 
should be made of smooth pine and painted 
any color that harmonizes with the room, a 
short pleating of cheese-cloth or cretonne 
finishing each front, with full gathered 
curtains of the same, fastened against the 
w:Jl on narrow rings over each side of the 
triangle. A fourth shelf over this can sup- 
port the long curtains that will conceal the 
shelves and their contents. A useful little 
hanging closet, or a closet with shelves, can 
be manufactured in the same way ; and a 
Duchesse dressing-table, made out of a 
acking-box in which straight shelves have 
om fitted, is an old story. This brings the 
necessary furniture down to a bureau or a 
chiffonier, and this can be easily accom- 
dlished by going to a manufactory and buy- 
ing the article unpainted. The color 
selected can then be applied with the addi- 
tion of a few lines of gold, and a much 
more refined article than usually falls to the 
lot of those who are obliged to content 
themselves with cheap painted furniture 
will be found quite in harmony with the 
other belongings. A few good illustrations 
from periodicals, and framed in common 
pine, painted to match the woodwork, will 
seem transformed into something rich’ and 
rare when hung on the walls, and with a 
pretty table and a shelf of books, a very satis- 
factory bedroom has been accomplished. 

Such a room can be varied both in color 
and material to suit different tastes, expos- 
ures and seasons, but its main features are 
particularly desirable for a combination of 
tasteful and economical furnishing. 


T# walls of the small parlor must be 
carefully considered and likewise the 
curtains. The effect, too, of the green 
foliage that surrounds a country or village 
house should be taken into consideration 
in furnishing it, and especially in the lower 
ee For this | reason blue should generally 

avoided, except in a very pale tone re- 
lieved with red. This shade of blue is 
particularly desirable for the walls of small 
rooms, as it is a cold, receding color and 
imparts a look of space. A paper without 
pattern of any kind, like the ingrain or 
granite papers, should be used. 

For a parlor carpet, where the house is 
to be furnished on an economical scale, 
nothing is more satisfactory than one of 
Brussels ravelings in shades of red all the 
way to creain color. Made as a rug, with 
an inconspicuous border in the same tints, 
it is a really handsome floor covering and 
one that sets off the furniture instead of 
eclipsing it. About a foot of stained floor 
should show between the bordering and 
the woodwork. There are also art ingrains 
which come with borders in all the desira- 
ble colors, and one of these in dull red 
would have an excellent effect. For sum- 
mer use, curtains of cheese-cloth in the 
natural color, edged with some pretty and 
inexpensive lace, would be suitable, the 
wooden poles with brass trimmings to be 
of the same color as the woodwork; in 
winter, chenille curtains in old red, with the 
material fringed out at top and bottom, and 
about three-quarters of a yard turned ‘over 
at the top by way of lambrequin. Instead 
of the regulation sofa, which is always an 
expensive piece of furniture, a straight, 
medium-sized lounge without ends can be 
used, covering and gracefully looping it at 
the corners with a Bagdad portiére showing 
plenty of red and blue in its stripes. 

Small tables and a pretty corner cabinet 
for choice bits of china, a low bookcase, 
home-made or otherwise, a few well-chosen 
pictures, and little else is required for the 
furnishing of our country parlor, Cheap- 
looking and unmeaning little articles of 
bric-a-brac should be avoided, but espe- 
cially should they never find their way to 
the mantel. Better always a look of bare- 
ness than of bad taste. Avoid a clock, 
which has no excuse for being ina parlor 
as reminding visitors of the flight of time, 
and place on each end of the mantel china 
candlesticks or candelabra, which can often 
be found both cheap and pretty. Should 
one be fortunate enough to own antique 
plated ones so much the better. The 
choicest picture should be placed over the 
mantel; and some vases of graceful shape 
and good coloring will complete all neces- 
sary decoration, beyond the central glory of 
an open wood fire in spring and autumn, and 
coal in winter. Brass andirons and fender 
will add their peculiar glow and brightness, 
while in summer the dark aperture can be 
beautified with great jars of blooming 
shrubs. 





HERE the means are limited the dining- 
room is apt to be a_ bare-looking 
apartment, with its regulation table and 
chairs, and sideboard, and little of any- 
thing else. The dining-room of a country 
house, that is sitting-room as well, should 
be especially bright and attractive, and if 
it is furnished in conventional style the 
woodwork should be painted the same color 
as in the parlor, while the walls show a 
warm shade of golden-cream. A Kensing- 
ton rug in rich browns will look well on the 
floor. The table and chairs must be there, 
but as they cannot receive much attention 
from those who are using them, if they are 
well made and the chairs of a ‘comfortable 
shape it will be all that is necessary. Light 
oak is a good color for a small room and 
its other furnishings. 

In place of the stereotyped sideboard, 
which is expensive and takes up more than 
its share of room, let the carpenter make 
some low shelves long and deep, the upper 
ones going only half-way across from each 
end, then cover the entire structure, outside 
and inside, with gold-colored felt or canton- 
flannel. Plenty of brass-headed nails on 
the edge of the shelves will make a hand- 
some finish. A wide bracket-shelf across 
the nearest corner of the room can be 
treated in the same way, and will answer 
admirably every purpose of a sideboard at 
about one-third the expense. Curtains of 
gold-colored material like the sideboard 
covering, will be just the thing for winter ; 
but in summer light écru material, or only 
the linen shades will be cooler. Large 
china jars with covers, for the mantel, 
separated by a clock, and a few etchings 
on the walls would complete a very tasteful 
room. An apartment flooded with sun- 
shine, that seems to caress the little group 
of well-to-do plants in the window, is fur- 
nished according to no set method, ‘yet all 
its belongings seem to belong, from its 
broad, roomy sofa, covered with cheerful 
cretonne and having hospitable pillows 
suggestive of delicious naps, to its old- 
fashioned mahogany table that answers 
many purposes beside that of dining. Such 
a room grows and is not made, and who- 
ever has such a dining-room has a home 
and not merely a house. A house of six 
or seven rooms, including two very small 
ones and a kitchen, could probably be fur- 
nished as desc ribed, on from five to seven 
hundred dollars. 








We Will Give 


100 1 oz. Bottles of 


Linden Bloom Perfume 


to the 100 best answers to the folowing questions re- 
ceived up to April 5th, It will help you toanswersome 
of them if you will send 4c. for our Perfumed Booklet, 


1, Where in the Bible do you 
find the first formula for incense? 

2. What Roman family name 
has been preserved to this day, 
owing to the discovery of a sweet 
scented powder? 

3. What Mosque had its walls 
washed with Rosewater? 

4. What was the favorite per- 
Game ¢ Ge Greeks? 

was “Hungary 
“distilled from? 

6. Where do you find the 
quotation *‘ Odor of Sanctity ?" 

7. Under whose order was a 
naval expedition undertaken 
“to bring back odoriferous 
Gums,” and when? 

8. What was the name of the 
perfumer to Catherine de Medici? 

9 What perfume gives its 

uliar odor to India Ink and 
ndia Shawls? 

10. Guess how many bottles 
of Linden Bloom were given 
away for advertising purposes 
in 18927 


Answers a 
number of 


Ask your Druggist for 
“Linden Bloom,” or 
send us 50e. for 1 oz. 
bottle, pd by mail. 


Foote & Jenks 


Manufacturers 
JACKSON, MICH. 


5. W 
Water” 


i sve ony / 


Prarumess 


pear in May 
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**Well, Papa, I bought both the boys 
New Spring Suits at Browning, 
| ge! || King & Co. 








and that’s the place for ais to bay your SUITS, they 
have them just as ST SH as zoe get at 
high-priced tailor’s. Don’t 7 FIT Beautiful ‘4 b pe 
All the NEW and CORRECT MATERIA 
adapted to the Spring wear for Men and Boys i in 
all sizes, all styles and at all Prices. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE 


We make suits that fit. All our garments are made 
from the best cloth that can be used. Boys’ Suits as 
well finished as the Men’s Suits, no one finishes them 
better. Our Tllustrated Monthly mailed free. Write 
for it. Made up to wear well, trimmed and finished in 
the finest style, so that no matter what price you pay 
for them, they are the cheapest you can buy. 


BROWNING, KING & CO. 
136-140 Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 





POOR COFFEE spoils the whole meal, 
and there is much domestic trouble now on this 
score. It’s because good housekeepers order 
Java and, this kind being very scarce and very 
expensive, they don’t get it, but are duped with 
inferior stuff which unscrupulous roasters brand 
Java. Experts only can tell anything about the 
character of Coffee by sight after it is roasted. 
But don’t despair. Use 


Dilworth’s Brunswick Coffee 


@ delightful combination of choice growths. 
Positively finer than pure Java and less expen- 
sive. Will solve the Coffee question for you for- 
ever. Put up in one and two pound patent pre- 
servative packages. Trademark the COFFEE- 
URN. Ask your grocer to order it for you. 
Guaranteed absolutely. Beautiful premium to 
consumers of BRUNSWICK. 


DILWORTH BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Gia 


Is the best because you can’t ssibly wrong with it. 
You may have it in the Regular or Po din style You 
may use the Glass Plate, the Cut or Roll Film. In 
hand or on Lor: in shade or field, the result is oquatty 
satisfactory combines the utmost — with 
perfect efficacy, and any one may use it without fear of 
disappointment, Price. $18. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Perfect PianoChair 


An adjustable chair with spring back, 
giving support where it’s needed. Your 
ughter needs it at her a, end, —_— 
ographer at her ‘pew yew riter. 
logue free. BLA MER B ROS ©) Co. 
411 Gettysburg Building, Cu1cago, 


“It rests the back”’ 
A Safe Place 


In large or 
small am’ts 








That is what we 
all demand 


To Invest Savings 


Write for references and particulars to 
The Minnesota Savings Fund and Investment Compan 


111 Temple Court, Minneapolis, , * 
ALON Marcus. 


AT AT TWILIGHT Reverie for Piano. 
THE GULDEN LONG A 


m Grade. By F. 
each by HUYVETT ‘MUSIC co 





Marcus. Copyrighted. ‘oe. at all music stores 
50 cents, Maiied for in, 
PANY, Chicago, I 
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S° HINTS ON PAINTING SPRING FLOWERS 


‘By Maude Haywood 





Pepa iE power of painting flower 

“eq pictures really well and ar- 
tistically, demands a fuller 
knowledge of art princi- 
ples than most students 
are willing or able to un- 
derstand, while the art of 
representing the inner 
spirit and poetry of these fair creations by 
the depicting of their outward form and 
color is the mission of the true artist, but 
too seldom realized by many who, never- 
theless, handle palette and brush with the 
utmost confidence. 





“‘ A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.”’ 
This saying may be truly quoted of many a 
one of whom it might be added in explana- 
tion that ‘‘ nature ne’er could find the way 
into their heart,’’ and who yet are in some 
way attracted to the work of attempting to 
outwardly represent those living forms, the 
inner meaning of which, having never 
personally felt, they are unable adequately 
to express, nor do they themselves see the 
lack of it in their own pictures, and in those 
of their fellows. Poetry and painting are 
arts very near akin, whose joint message is 
to open the eyes and ears of men and 
women to those beauties around them, 
which seeing they do not perceive, and 
hearing they do not understand. 





BRANCH of apple-blossom, painted out- 
of-doors, as it is growing and bloom- 
ing, relieved against a sky background of 
tender blue, may speak to the heart of the 
painter, and through the medium of his art, 
the message be shadowed forth, according 
to his ability, of all that spring means and 
promises of renewed life, and of all that 
blossoms typify, the fair, frail, fleeting things 
that in their perishing but strengthen and 
deepen their life, thus forming the fruit that 
grows and ripens until the harvest. Are 
there some who mentally answer, when 
offered such a standard for their work, that 
these aims are too high, too far-fetched ? 
My friends, there are many of us who have 
yet to learn that the humblest are often the 
nearest to high and hidden things, and that 
as far as our subject is concerned it ‘has 
often been found that those least influenced 
by conventional methods have learned 
both to see and express in their art most 
clearly and forcibly the truths of nature. 
That which is most necessary with artists 
is to have a steady, single-minded aim, that 
rises with the onward progress and de- 
velopment of their powers, and is never 
fully attained in this world, for— 
‘**A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 
To say that such principles may not be ap- 
plied to so simple an art as that of flower- 
painting is not allowable. One of the 
secrets of making life beautiful is the power 
of working out the highest principles in 
common, every-day things. 


T° follow our thought into the practical 
side of the work. Our teachers say, and 
the pupils must grant, that it is impossible 
to properly paint a flower unless one is first 
able to draw it, and yet is this fact realized 
and acted upon as it should be? Study 
carefully the form of a blossom and then its 
exquisite detail and gradations of outline ; 
surely a few moments will suffice to show a 
student of nature that it is impossible to 
represent it adequately in a perfunctory or 
hasty manner. The rapidity and facility 
which is the result of knowledge, is far 
different to the hurried and meaningless 
lines which are the evidence of ignorance 
or inexperience. Excellent practice for a 
beginner, or for one whose lack of ability 
equals the position of a novice, is to take a 
single flower of simple form (with and with- 
out its attendant foliage), but always just in 
the manner it grows, and to draw it from 
every possible point of view, noticing how the 
various changes affect its outline, and care- 
fully preserving and showing in each sketch 
its characteristic features. Proceed then 
to take another blossom of a similar kind 
but a different variety, and treat it in 
the same manner. Gradually the more 
difficult sorts, and finally double flowers, 
involving the most complicated drawing, 
should be attempted and diligently prac- 
ticed. Not only single flowers, but the foli- 
age and growth ofa plant must be studied 
and drawn over and over again, until every 
part is so thoroughly familiar that the artist 
could readily reproduce it from memory. 
Indeed, it is an excellent study, and one 
not sufficiently appreciated, to form a habit 
of drawing from memory, by constantly 
redrawing sketches and pictures afterward 
without the model; it teaches the student 
to learn the various plants by heart, so 
to speak, which is a useful knowledge to 
all, but particularly to a future designer in 
the treatment of floral subjects. 


LTHOUGH a scientific knowledge of 
flowers is by no means necessary for 
an artist, a thorough acquaintance with the 
plants, their structure and growth is certainly 
essential, and a careful observation of their 
habits and individual peculiarities should 
also be assiduously cultivated. From the 
very early days of studentship many differ- 
ent sketches of every plant within reach 
should be made with painstaking accuracy, 
of every part, from root to bloom, in every 
stage, from bud to seed-pod, and of all 
kinds, both drawings of the separate parts 
in detail as well as of the plant or tree as a 
whole. These are to be viewed purely as 
studies, not as pictures, nor finished compo- 
sitions. They have a double value, for what 
is learned in making them as well as for 
what they are worth for future reference 
and guides in decorative and other work. 


BESIDES the power of drawing well the 
subject, it is necessary, in order to 
make a good painting, to have a proper 
appreciation of tone and of light and shade 
as influencing and controlling the effects and 
haimony of color. Many artists go so far 
as to say that tone is of more value in a 
picture than color. It is certain that the 
centre of interest in a painting is made 
mainly through the disposition of the light 
and shade. ‘The most brilliant color loses 
its quality if placed in deep shadow, merg- 
ing into the background. The compara- 
tively minor importance in most cases of 
local color is a point to be realized by 
students, who usually are very long before 
they grasp this fact in theory, and are still 
slower to put it into practice in their work. 
Since, unfortunately, it is not always, nor 
even most frequently, possible to paint 
studies out-of-doors, the management of 
the light in the studio may be considered 
another important element in successful 
flower painting. A north window is the 
most desirable, and a cross-light is to be 
altogether avoided. Since the rule is that 
the light should come from above at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, the 
lower part of the window at which the 
artist works should be shaded, as well as 
any other windows facing in a contrary 
direction. The light should be strong and 
concentrated, but the sun’s rays must not 
shine directly on the study. It is obvious 
that the arrangement of the flowers with 
regard to the light will greatly influence the 
effect of the study. Those parts of the 
group that are wholly or partly in shadow 
must be painted lower in tone, with an 
entirely different set of colors than those 
employed for the flowers and foliage turned 
toward the light. The usefulness of stud- 
ies executed in black and white only, lies 
in the fact that their effect depends entirely 
on the drawing and the light and shade for 
their effect, the value of which is therefore 
impressed upon the student, who never 
will regret time spent on such work, even 
if the color-box be left long unopened. In- 
creased facility when colors are finally 
taken up will amply repay the preparatory 
study, while to plunge prematurely into the 
conflicting difficulties of a painting in color, 
with an uncertain knowledge of how to set 
about drawing the subject, and a lack of 
ability to recognize the difference between 
color and shadow, can only result in failure, 
whether the student perceive and recognize 
it as such, or not. 


S$ to color, again and again it has been 
said, and may be repeated as often, 
that the simpler the range of pigments 
employed the better, as a rule. No palette 
can be regarded as arbitrary. Each artist 
will differ more or less as to which colors 
are best to use and which are indispensable. 
It is greatly a matter of habit, as well as of 
judgment, which are preferred and em- 
ployed. Further than that, the proportions 
of the various colors used, and the manner 
of mixing them, are far more important in 
attaining a particular result than the naming 
of the actual paints. It is this fact that 
makes an artist hesitate to say that for any 
special flower these or those colors shall be 
mixed, knowing that startling effects might 
easily be produced if a little too much or 
too little of one or other of the pigments 
be employed. And yet there are positively 
many amateurs who will lightly skip over 
this and other articles until they come to 
the point where, finding explicit directions, 
they will expect by following them to pro- 
duce good results, with the certainty of a 
correct solution of a mathematical problem, 
whereas success in art-work is the outcome 
of the right aporehension of certain princi- 
ples, and does not lie in the following of 
any definite rules. The eye must be trained 
to see color before the student can reason- 
ably hope to reproduce it correctly ; and, 
whether a beginner or already far advanced 
in the profession, an artist will always find 
there is more work to be done by the head 
than by the hand. 


O the workers, however, who for the lack 
of experience and instruction, find the 
problem of mixing colors an ever-recur- 
ring source of cage and perplexity, 
the following hints may 
painting of flowers, which, being now in 
bloom, are, and should be forming the sub- 
jects of study to many just at the present 
time. First and foremost as particularly 
suggestive of spring come the fruit blossoms, 
branches of which, either large or small, 
may be painted according to the suggestion 
already given, just as they grow, a delicate 
sky background being the most suitable 
and effective, the stems being allowed to 
disappear out of the picture, and the tone 
of the background blended into them to 
avoid harshness of line. Usually this method 
is preferable in purely flower subjects to the 
introduction of a vase or other accessories. 
For the sky in such a picture cobalt and 
white, with a little yellow ochre added to it, 
will give a good color. 
prove too bright add a touch of black. 
Care must be taken not to put enough yellow 
ochre to make the sky appear green in tone. 
For the blossoms in the shadows use lemon 
yellow and black, which may be glazed with 
rose madder if they prove too green. An- 
other good mixture for the gray shadows of 
white flowers is cobalt, yellow ochre and 
white. The shadow color of white flowers, 
toward the centre where the tone is influ- 
enced by the reflections of the yellow 
stamens, should always be rather greenish. 
The pink color in the blossoms is rendered 
best with scarlet vermilion and white. Use 
rose madder only where a purplish tint is 
needed. The secret of painting apple-blos- 
soms is to make the color of them clear and 
of a pure yellowish pink, avoiding particu- 
larly the Magenta shades. The stamens 
are painted with lemon yellow, the deeper 
touches being of cadmium. The brown 


branches and twigs may be rendered with | 


raw umber and Vandyke brown, with the 
high lights of brown madder and white. 
The tender yellowish-green leaves may be 
obtained with lemon yellow, ivory black 
and white, the bluer lights on the foliage 
with cobalt, yellow ochre and white. For 
darker leaves raw sienna, Antwerp blue, 
white and a little yellow chrome may be 
employed. A little burnt sienna for sharp 
shadow touches will be found effective. 
Black, judiciously employed in very small 
quantities, is extremely useful to deaden 
shades that appear too crude. In going 
over the list of colors suggested for this 
study it will be seen that the actual number 
employed is very small, the same combina- 
tions, but mixed in different proportions, 
being employed for various tones. 


HE question of how to obtain pretty 
foliage greens is a cause of anxiety to 
many beginners. They fall principally into 
the errors of monotony and crudity, partly 
because they are apt to use the ready-made 
greens, which rarely yield satisfactory re- 
sults. Another tendency to be avoided is 
that of not giving as careful attention to 
the drawing and the painting of the leaves 
as to the rest.of the picture, while they are, 
as a mattter of fact, quite as characteristic 
and often more difficult to reproduce well, 
than the flowers themselves. The chromes 
are to be used with caution in mixing 
greens, partly because their reputation for 
stability is not very good, but also because 
they are liable to produce harsh and crude 
tones. Besides the colors already mentioned 
indigo, the siennas and the cadmiums may 
be employed where deeper and _ richer 
greens are required. 
vellowish hue employ pure lemon yellow, 
for grayish lights, cobalt and white toned 
with yellow ochre. 


rather to block in the forms correctly by 
means of broad masses of light and shade, 
which must be drawn just as carefully as the 
outlines themselves. The coloring for 
violets and all shades of mauve and purple 
flowers can be attained in the simplest 
manner by the mixture of Antwerp blue, 
crimson lake and white in various propor- 
tions. For very deep tones, such as those 


seen in the dark purple heartsease, the two | 


colors, Antwerp blue and crimson lake, are 


employed without any white, and instead of | 
being mixed are laid on separately and | 


worked one into the other with the brush. 
Yellow flowers should as a general rule have 
no white used with them at all. It mars the 
purity of the tints. The cadmiums are of 
course the best colors to use in such flowers 


as yellow daffodils for the local tones, pale | 
lemon yellow for the high lights, with raw | 


umber and cobalt blue in the shadows. 
For blooms that approach an orange color 


in their tone, such as some varieties of | 


crocuses, and also certain tulips, orange 
cadmium may be employed, and, if neces- 
sary, a glazing of rose madder be added 
afterward. Inthe flower commonly called 
forget-me-not the local color may be ren- 
dered with cobalt blue, mixed with a touch 
of emerald green. For the pinkish tone in 
the buds employ rose madder. In the 
shadows of the flowers raw umber, cobalt 
and a little white can be used; where this 
is too green some rose madder worked into 
it will neutralize the tone. 





Ep1ToR’s NOTE—Miss Haywood’s answers to cor- 
respondents, under the title of ‘“‘ Art Helps for Art 
Workers,”’ will be found on Page 37 of this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 





e helpful for the | 


If the mixture | 


For high lights of a | 


Do not try to make out | 
the veins and markings too distinctly ; aim | 


A FREE EDUCATION IN ART 


|‘ response to a very general request that 

a course in drawing, modeling, painting 
in oil and water colors, still-life and china 
decoration should be included in the Free 
Educational Series of THE Lapres’ HoME 
JOURNAL, we have the pleasure to announce 
that arrangements have been made at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston, by 
which such an education is made possible. 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL has been 
encouraged to make this offer of a free 
education in art, by the success which has 
attended the offer of a free musical educa- 
| tion. No such opportunity for education 
| in the fine arts has ever before been given 
| to the girls of this or any other country. 

An illustrated descriptive book, giving 
full particulars, will be mailed on applica- 
tion. Address, 

THE Lapifs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Queen Swept 


from the 


Majestical ly Throne with a 
Rapid 
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NOISELESS _ Because it has Rubber 


: rush Pulleys 
like other sweepers as the 


DOES NOT CLOG rod openings are protected 
against lint. 
Common-Sense Dumping Device 
Light pressure on the lock-shut lever dumps the pan, 
no necessity to hold it open. Made by the Goshen 
Sweeper Co. 
The Improved Goshen Sweepers 
are the simplest and most durable made. A joy to use. 
CATALOGUE FREE. If your dealer does not 


keep the Goshen Sweeper, send us your order 
and we will have it filled. 


GOSHEN SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Rain won’t go through 


Melissa Cloth 


Have any Cloth you 
select for Cloaks and 


\ Dresses made 
‘ NN Waterproof by our 


Patented process. 






’ 


No Rubber 
No Odor 


Yet 


Perfectly 
Porous 


Ask your dealer for Melissa Cloth 
rain-proof garments 

If he cannot supply you, send us your 
order and we will have it filled. 


A. ELLINGER & CO. 


278 to 286 Madison Street, Chicago 


Write for circulars of information 


Lenox 
Skirt 
Holder 


Keeps the skirts from 
dragging. Leaves the 
hands free. Very orna- 
mental and stylish. 
Made in six different 
styles. 
Oxidized Silver (Satin 
Finish and Brush Fin- 
ish), Steel Blue, Oxi- 
dized Copper, and 
Dead Black. 











If your dealer hasn’t 

them send 25 cts., and 

receive any style by re- 
turn mail, postpaid. 


Smith-Brewer Novelty Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| 

We will send, all charges prepaid, 
75 cts. oh Pound—25 double sheets—of Ward's 

| Pure Linen riting Paper—large or small—and 

| 50 Envelopes, for 75 cents.—Best Style—Fxcellent 

| quality. ples for 2c. stamp. J, J, FREEMAN, Toledo, 0, 
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the simplest may 
also be pleased. 
Very often the spring 
styles appall one by their, | am tempted 
to say, exuberance, that is, flowers and 
feathers run riot upon them, while ribbon 
and lace make airy backgrounds for all the 
other beauties. But this year, while magnif- 
icence is the key-note, it is still a magnifi- 
cence that recognizes artistic effects, and 
does not give the impression of colors and 
shapes thrown together without regard to 
results. 

The shaded velvets of the winter are 
brought out in exquisite contrasts for the 
early spring, and pale green shaded into 
violet, rose into green, lavender into yellow, 
and gray into a perfectly pure white are 
conspicuous, not by their delicacy of color, 
but by the skill that has brought together 
two dainty shades, preserving the identity of 
eack, and combining the virtues of both. 
Ribbons, both narrow and wide, matching 
these velvets, will be used for bonnet strings, 
unless, indeed, one can only endure the 
shaded velvet close to the hair, and then, 
even onthe most dainty bonnet, the black 
velvet ties will be used. 


THE MATERIALS FANCIED 
LL of the fancy straws, especially those 
weaves of yellow straw in the very 
open-work designs, obtain, and_ the best 
milliners buy rolls of the straw braid and 
















SIMPLE AND IN GOOD FORM (Illus. No. 3) 


shape it themselves to suit the head of 
each individual customer, something that a 
woman who has had to endure a badly-fit- 
ting bonnet will delight in. Stiffened lace, 
almost écru in color, is again chosen for the 
small-brimmed hats that, possessing ties, 
absolutely become bonnets. Chip, in black, 
white and the pale wood shades, is noted, 
and is liked because it bends so easily, and 
the chapeau can be made to suit the face by 
giving it a curve here or a point there. 

Black lace, except when it is used to form 
a brim, is not chosen for spring bonnets, 
shirred net being given the preference. 
However, it is by no means unusual to see 
a bonnet with a crown of black chip and 
the brim of stiffened black lace, the lace 
chosen for this purpose duplicating in black 
the very popular Irish lace. Coarse straws 
do not bid fair at this time to be popular 
during the coming season, but as they are 
usually chosen somewhat late, and as they 
oftenest form garden or rustic hats, they 
will probably be counted of value a little 
later. For the ordinary daytime bonnet, 
the smooth English straw is liked, and as it 
may be gotten in all colors it becomes very 
easy to make one’s costume an absolute 
symphony if one has a fancy that way. But, 
as during the last season, it is only necessary 
that the hat should be harmonious, it is not 
necessary that it should match the gown in 
color unless one’s special fancy directs. 

Bonnets formed of a wreath of flowers, 
small roses are most fancied, usually have 
an open crown and a band of gold or straw 
braid at the backs, so that the ties may seem 
tocome from something stronger than the 
dainty blossoms. 


Isabel A. Mallon 
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SOME OF THE SHAPES 


[N bonnets, the shapes, although they seem 
‘ many in number, may be said to be 
limited to two—the modified poke and the 
small, close-fitting bonnet that has as yet 
been given no other name than the capote. 
The changes, however, are rung on 
these two shapes by bending the 
brims, inserting odd crowns, or by 
a placing of flowers or rib- 
ons, breaking the outline and mak- 
ing the bonnet itself seem like an 
entirely new shape. The capote, 
with its very narrow, close-fitting 
brim, will have a Mother Goose 
crown set in it, its brim covered with 
velvet in capote fashion, and a saucy 
little rose or aigrette standing just up 
in front, while the funny little crown 
is literally strapped to position with 
either gold, silver or ribbon bands. 
The same liberties are taken with 
the small poke bonnet. The brim is, 
it is possible, cut right through on 
one side, that side turned over and 
either a bandeau of flowers or a lace 
fan seems to escape over and hold the 
brim itself in position. The black 
satin pokes, about which there has 
been considerable talk, are affected 
only by those few women who have 
the courage of their convictions, that 
is to say, who do not mind looking 
a bit conspicuous, or, having many 
bonnets, can afford to wear the pict- 
uresque black one once or twice, 
and then throw it aside. This seems 
extravagance and people of much refine- 
ment very properly count that vulgarity. 


A PICTURE BONNET 


|‘ Illustration No. 1 is shown what I con- 

sider the picturesque bonnet of the 
season, and that is the small poke. Its 
crown, which is slightly square, but not 
very high, is of wood-colored chip, and its 
brim is of stiffened écru lace; underneath 
the brim is placed a wreath of very prim- 
looking pink roses; they are rather far 
back, so that they come close on the hair, 
and make a soft framing. The exquisite 
pink of these roses is most wonderful, but 
a close examination shows that they are of 
velvet and each one is delicately tinted by 
hand. About the crown are two bands of 
gold galloon, caught at the side with small 
gold pins ; a soft gros-grain ribbon of pale 
pink is draped on the brim, brought 
forward just in front, turned and 
fastened with a gold pin, and then, 
coming down each side, it forms the 
ties, which are arranged in a very 
prim bow, with two ends under the 
chin. A bonnet very much after this 
style is of pale green chip, with a 
brim of green straw, the ribbon and 
roses being of white, a clear, pure 
white, that is most artistic against the 
green. 


A BONNET FOR THE BRUNETTE 


HE trying crimson shade called 
petunia has again appeared. It 
is, of course, impossible for blondes, but on 
brunettes, if it is carefully managed, it is 
very becoming. The petunias themselves 
are developed in satin, and illustrate in the 
deep intense color the reason why in ma- 
terials this name was given to the color. A 
bonnet, upon which 
the fashionable 
shade is seen, is 
pictured in No. 2. 
In shape it is a 
close-fitting capote, 
with a rather low, 
round crown. The 
material is straw 
lace, lined through- 
out with petunia 
silk, so that 
glimpses are seen 
here and there 
through the lace- 
work when the 
bonnet is upon the 
head. There is 
absolutely no trim- 
ming on the bon- 
net except three 
large petunias at 
one side near the 
front, and these are 
pinned to their posi- 
tion by a crescent 
of gold. The ties 
are of the petunia 
ribbon and are rather wide. By-the-by, 
it would seem natural to suppose that this 
color would combine well with black, 
but the contrast is decidedly glaring and 
rather offends the eye. 


> 





PRETTY FOR A BRUNETTE (Illus. No. 2) 


THE GREEN AND WHITE CONTRAST 


[LLust RATION No. 3 shows a bonnet of 
the fashionable green and white com- 
bination. It is of fine chip, has a rather low, 
square crown and a medium brim. The 
brim is underfaced with heavy white silk that 
just shows. About the crown is a wreath 
composed of small white star flowers and 
fine green ferns, two rather large ferns stand- 
ing up defiantly, not absolutely in front, but 
very near it. The ties are of white ribbon, 
one coming from out the crown and passing 
under the wreath, while the other is just 
over it and seems to strap it down at the 
back. These ties are not looped, but are 
drawn up and fastened by tiny pins that 
simulate small green leaves. This little 
bonnet is without doubt one of the best 
specimens of that rare combination, sim- 
plicity and good form, that I have seen, and 
in copying it one can feel that while the origi- 
nal colors need not be adhered to, they 





PICTURESQUE SPRING BONNET (Illus. No. 1) 


have a special smartness of their own that 
makes them desirable. In pink and black, 
in pink and olive, in blue and gray, in yel- 
low and gray, or, indeed, in any of the con- 
trasts that are harmonious, this little model 
will look well. 


AND THE BLACK STYLE 
HE general woman is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with me in her liking for a black 
bonnet, and yet I should like to impress this 
upon her mind: an all-black bonnet, that is 
one without a touch of color, too often 
tends to bring into prominence every little 
line and every care that has left its mark 
upon one’s face. I think it would be wiser 
if the little bit of color, indeed even a single 
rose, should be used with the black. It 
can always be made detachable, so if there 
should be a necessity for the all-black, a fan 
of lace or a black aigrette can easily take 
its place. 

A black bonnet that I think very charm- 
ing is of black Neapolitan braid, has quite 
a low crown, and a brim not unlike that of 
a poke bonnet. About the crown is another 
crown of sparkling jet. The brim is bent 
up slightly to one side and there peeps out 
from under its darkness a glowing crimson 
rose. ‘The ties are folded ones of black net 
with plaited frills of lace at each end, and 
are to be crossed over and fastened with a 
jet crescent. If one wished it to be all 
black a knot of black velvet ribbon, fast- 
ened with a jet ornament, could take the 
place of the rose, but where is the woman 
whose years are so many that the rose is 
not hers by right of her womanhood ? 


THE LAST FEW WORDS 


FTER seeing all the pretty bonnets and 
refusing to be tempted, I am sufficiently 
courageous to give the advice that I always 
think is needed, and 
that is, do not buy 
your bonnet in a 
hurry. 

Do not buy a 
bonnet that is too 
elaborate to be in 
harmony with your 
gowns, and do not 
buy a bonnet until 
you, yourself, are 
convinced of its be- 
comingness, and 
are not simply gov- 
erned by the mil- 
liner. 

Do not buy a 
bonnet in a hurry, 
but give to its 
choice a proper 
amount of time and 
consideration, and 
then you will get 
one 
only suit you in 
every respect, but 
will, because of its 
perfect harmony, 
because it seems to belong to you, delight 
the eyes of the world that looks on. Again 
and again do | insist that you owe it to the 
world to look well, anid therefore be careful 
in choosing your bonnet, 
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YOU 
ARE 
WISE 


if you send in your name at once for our 
New 400-page Catalogue. Will be ready 
about March 15. Costs us, including post- 
age, 40 cents, you, nothing. We publish 
100,000 copies, no more, no less. First come, 
first served. No matter where you live—be 
it in the farthest wilds of the woolly west, or 
in the land of alligators and oranges—you 
are, through this catalogue, put in direct 
touch with The Largest Store in the World 
—15 acres under one roof—the great store 
of Siegel, Cooper & Co., the wonder of Chi- 
cago. In our 60 odd Dept’s you can get 
anything you want, from “‘a needle to an an- 
chor,” as the saying goes, and you have no 
idea how much money we can save you. 
Time and again you can’t get what you 
want at your local dealer’s, or the price is way 
off. Isn’t it so? Now take a little matter like 


VEILS 


We carry the year round a stock of veilings 
amounting to $10,000 or more—the largest 
stock of any house in the country—and al- 
ways have the new things, the new shapes, 
the new shades as soon as they appear. 
Anything you want, write to us and get it at 
once. Just now the correct thing is the 


Columbia Veil 7°:.“’° 


postpaid 
The latest agony is the 
DON JUAN BLUE, and 27¢c., 52c., 77¢. 
ROYAL PURPLE VEIL ayard, postp’d 
Very becoming to every complexion. Didn’t 
think so, did you? Well, it’s a fact. 


Soe ' 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Standard Twill” Silk 


Our Standard Twill Silk, printed 
in a great variety of select de- 
Signs, is to be a favorite fabric, 
this year, for Spring and Sum- 
mer Gowns. 

In dark and light colors, there 
are several hundred patterns, 
manufactured for no other house. 

The price is $1.00 per yard. 
Samples will be sent on request; 
but orders should be definite 
as to style and color preferred. 
It will be impossible to send 
complete lines to individual cus- 
tomers. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate 
cost, write for our SPRING AND SUMMER 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating the NEWEST PARISSTYLES in 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


vy ddareing ©69$ SENT FREE 


MAHLER BROS., 503-504 6th Ave., New York 


What Do You Want 


We can supply anything you want to buy 


Where Do You Live 


Send your address and get our Catalogue Free, 
from which you can order what you want. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CLUB, 8 Times BI'dg, Chicago, Ill. 
bd OW TO Fully illustrated & described in the 
Gertrude Quarteriy. Send 10c. 

or 


Outfits made up. 


Cut with directions DRESS Catalogue and 


for making, u. 3. SPRAGEE Samples Free. 


vient “tuo BABY 
SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Best goods for the least money 
CATALOGUE FREE 
THE BON MARCHE CO., 66 Dexter Building, Chicago, Tilingis 









































LIFE IN THE IN 


IN FOUR ARTICLES: 


#6 


VALID’'S ROOM 


FIRST ARTICLE 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 





HERE are a few general 
principles on which 
the art of nursing is 
based. Every woman 
should make herself 
familiar with these, 
and try to put them 
in practice when she 
is obliged to nurse a 


case of illness. A sick 


' 
person requires fresh 


air, cleanliness, proper food and rest, in 
order to be put in the most favorable con- 
dition for recovery. ‘To cut off any one of 
these is to lessen his chance for life in the 
struggle with disease. How to secure these 
for him becomes a very important question 
to the nurse, who desires above all things 
that her patient may live. She must not, 
through carelessness or ignorance, leave a 
loophole to admit the enemy she is striving 
to keep at bay. 
REST FOR MIND AND BODY 

A SICK person should be kept in bed, and 

a very sick person should not be al- 
lowed to leave it fr any purpose whatever. 
Appliances can be obtained which render it 
unnecessary, and these should be used. 
All exertion should be avoided as far as 
possible. ‘The bed can be arranged and the 
sheets changed with very little movement. 
A good nurse will make every motion tell, 
and not worry her patient with futile ones. 
Rest of mind is as important as rest of 
body. Worries, large and small, must be 
kept ata respectful distance. If things go 
wrong in the household, or at the office, the 
_— cannot help it, and should not know 
of it. 


NECESSITY FOR FRESH AIR 


ACH time a well person breathes he throws 
off into the air a quantity of carbonic 
acid gas and a certain amount of waste ani- 
mal matter which the blood has collected in 
its passage through the body and given to 
the breath when it met itin the lungs. This 
expired air is no more fit to be breathed over 
again than ashes are fit to make a fire. In 
addition to this a sick person casts off, 
through every pore in the body and through 
the excretions, diseased tissue, which helps 
still farther to poison the atmosphere. ‘This 
stale air must be disposed of, and it is the 
duty of the nurse to devise some way of 
doing it without exposing her charge to a 
draught, or giving him cold. This is an 
easy matter in a large, airy apartment, 
with two or three windows and an open 
fireplace—the ideal sick room. Unfortu- 
nately, ideals are not very often met with 
in real life. ‘The problem too often presents 
itself in a small room with one window, no 
space to put the bed out of the draught, and 
heated by a close stove, a radiator or a 
register. 

What is to be done? There is plenty of 
oure air outside, anda sick person suffer- 
ing for it inside. They must be brought to- 
gether. The windows must be opened. 
This sounds very barbarous, and would be 
positively forbidden by the friends of nine 
out of ten patients. But there is all the 
difference in the world between knowing 
how to doa thing, and doing it without 
knowing how. Make the preparations 
carefully, and there is no danger. Geta 
piece of board the exact width of the sash 
and about four inches high. Raise the 
lower part of the window and put it in, 
shutting the window down upon it. This 
separates the two sashes and admits a 
stream of fresh air, directed upward, so that 
no draught is felt. If the weather is mild, 
instead of the board use a strip of flannel, 
pinning it securely in place. It is best, in 
this case, to lower the upper sash if possi- 
ble. In a window whose upper part is 
stationary, it can be made to open by re- 
moving the cleats underneath it, on the out- 
side, and keeping it in the desired place 
with a stick. Sometimes the windows in 
an adjoining room can be opened, and the 
air pumped into the sick room by swinging 
the door back and forth a few times. Three 
or four times a day open an umbrella, place 
it on the bed between the head of the occu- 
pant and the window, throw a shawl over 
it, making a kind of tent, put an extra 
blanket on the invalid, make up the fire, or 
turn on the heat, and throw the window 
wide open for five minutes. This will 
freshen the air. If it can be opened at top 
and bottom the ventilation will be more 
thorough. Avoid chills. In winter keep 
plenty of heat going, with the window 
open as described, well guarded. The 
thermometer in the room should not fall 
below 65°, and usually stand at 68°. In 
diseases of the chest it should be 72°. 
Warm, fresh air is needed. Protect the 
patient with extra covering. 


KEEPING THE PATIENT CLEAN 
HIS means more than appears on the sur- 
face. The sick person himself is a 
centre of contamination. The poison that 
he generates must be removed as quickly 
as possible. His body and its surroundings 
must be constantly purified to effect this 
object. To give a bath in bed have ready 
beside the bed two blankets, two towels, a 
sponge or cloth, as preferred, and a little 
ammonia or borax, the clean clothing 
warming at the fire or on the radiator. 
Double a blanket and spread it over the 
bedclothes. Holding it in place with one 
hand, with the other draw away the clothes 
underneath, leaving the patient covered 
with it alone. Move him to one side of the 
bed, double the other blanket and spread it 
on the vacant side ; move the patient back 
on it. Draw the night-clothes up to the 
shoulders, raise the arms and slip the clothes 
over the head, draw them off the arms, 
keeping the person well covered with the 
upper blanket. Beginning with the face, 
bathe the whole surface, wetting a little at 
atime and drying that portion before pro- 
ceeding farther. When all is done, bring 
the warm clothing rolled up that it may not 
get cold. If two garments are worn, slip 
the sleeves of one inside those of the other 
that both may go on as one. Put in the 
arms first. Raise the head, holding the 
back of the night-dress gathered in the 
hand from hem to band, slip it over the 
head and draw it down smoothly. 


SOME GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
ELICATE children, and very old and feeble 
persons, cannot bear a bath more than 
once or twice a week. These may be rubbed 
from head to foot with a dry cloth once a 
day, without removing the clothing, except 
when it is necessary to change it. The 
doctor should be consulted as to the fre- 
quency of the bath. When the bedclothes 
are to be changed, warm the fresh sheets. 
Move the patient to one side of the bed, 
push the soiled lower sheet toward him, 
on the cleared space lay the clean sheet, 
tucking one side under the mattress. Lift 
the sick person on the smooth part of the 
fresh sheet, pull off the soiled one and cover 
the rest of the mattress with the fresh one. 
To change the upper sheet lay the clean 
one over the bedclothes, with a blanket on 
top of it; draw the other clothes from be- 
neath it and replace the blankets above it. 
It saves washing to keep two sets of sheets 
and blankets in use, airing them in the sun 
when off the bed. 

Never leave a vessel containing excretions 
in the room for an instant after it has been 
taken from the bedside. Wash, scald and 
disinfect it in another room. 

If there is a close stove, register or radia- 
tor, keep a tin vessel filled with hot water 
on it that the evaporation may moisten the 
air. 

Bad news, letters that would cause 
anxiety, tiresome visitors who do not know 
when to stop talking, and, indeed, most 
visitors, must be excluded. The tastes and 
wishes of the patient should be consulted 
without constantly teasing him to express 
them. 

A quiet cheerfulness should reign in the 
sick room ; only gentle words and kind looks 
should be found there. Impatience must 
be met with patience, and the querulous- 
pon of weakness with the forbearance of 
ove. 


PROPER FOOD FOR INVALIDS 
HEN a sick person has a temperature 
of 101° or over, he should be fed 
upon liquids only. The power of the 
stomach to digest food is impaired, and 
there is no use in filling it with a mass of 
solid food which, in its weakened state, it is 
not able to take care of properly. Beside 
this, or because of this, there is usually little 
appetite, and the sufferer turns away in dis- 
gust from delicacies that would seem irre- 
sistible in days of health. 

It is a common idea that a person who is 
being fed upon fluids is receiving very little 
nourishment, and, in fact, is in some danger 
of starving. Those who cherish this beliet 
do not know that all food is converted into 
a liquid state before it can be absorbed into 
the system. In giving a sick person fluids 
we are only trying to save nature trouble, 
and to relieve her from extra exertion ata 
time when it is necessary for her to husband 
her strength and resources. We do this by 
presenting the food to the stomach in such 
a form that it can be easily acted upon by 
the digestive organs. It must be digested 
and assimilated before it can nourish the 
body, so it is useless to give more than can 
pe i be disposed of. From a quarter toa 
half pint of liquid food once in every two 
hours is ordinarily sufficient. 
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MANY MODES OF PREPARING MILK 


ILK contains all the elements that are re- 

quired to sustain life. It is usually the 

chief article of diet when solid food is 
prohibited. 

There are many ways of preparing it, and 
these have three ends in view, to render it 
more palatable, more digestible and more 
nutritious. 
a few days many invalids become exceed- 
ingly tired of it. 
never permit this stage to be reached. She 
knows that her patient must depend upon 
this food for nutriment, and she tries to give 
it so that it will not pall upon the flagging 
appetite. To secure this she must vary the 
mode of presenting it. It may be given 
just brought to the scalding point, but not 
allowed to boil, and served in a cup like 
tea or bouillon. 


After living upon milk alone for | 


The skillful nurse will | 





Ice cold, just taken from | 


the refrigerator in summer, or the cold | 


closet in winter, and served in a glass. | 


WILLIE E. PENNEY 


Frozen: To dothis have two tin kettles, one | 


much larger than the other. Put the milk 
in the smaller one, and stand it in the other ; 


fill the space with pounded ice and coarse | 


salt, two-thirds ice to one-third salt, well 
mixed. In ten minutes, with a knife, scrape 
the congealing milk from the sides of the 


can, and beat the mass thoroughly. Repeat | 


this operation every ten or fifteen minutes, 
until the whole is frozen. The beating makes 
it smoother. 


ice can be frozen in the same way. Flavored : 
Add sugar or salt, vanilla, lemon, rose- 
water, stimulant, as brandy or whisky, when 
it is ordered ; or, if permitted, a little strong 
coffee or tea to disguise the milky taste. It 
is prepared in various ways to render it 
more digestible. Mixed with lime-water, 


add one or two tablespoonfuls of lime- water | 
Vichy and soda- | 


to each glass of milk. 
water may also be used, more being re- 
quired. Peptonized: This process partially 
digests the food before it is taken, and 
relieves the stomach of some of its respon- 
sibility. A pancreatic extract is used for the 
purpose, and can be purchased from the 
druggist, who will weigh it in five-grain 
powders, adding fifteen of bi-carbonate of 
soda to each. Dissolve one in eight table- 


spoonfuls of warm water, and stir it into a | 


pint of milk. Cover, and let it stand in a 
warm place for an hour. Then place it on 
ice to stop the digestive process. Some- 
times it is stirred into cold milk, and this 
has the advantage of not developing the 
slightly bitter taste that follows the other 
method, and which coffee is said to conceal. 
When the milk is vomited, or passes away 
in curds not digested, this should be tried. 
Sterilized: Put the milk in clean bottles, 
wrap the bottles in flannel, stand them in a 
pot of hot water, let it come to a boil, and 
when the milk steams cork the bottles 
tightly and boil half an_hour. 
milk in a cold place until used. This de- 
stroys any minute germs that may infest the 
milk and cause disturbance in the digestive 
organs. To make it more nutritious other 
substances are added to it, albumen, for 


instance, in the shape of white of egg, one | 
to each half pint of milk, well shaken to- | 


gether in a bottle or self-sealing jar. 
OTHER NUTRITIVE LIQUIDS 


OCOA, clam-juice, oatmeal, Indian-meal, | 


wheat-flour, arrowroot, cornstarch, 


farina, etc., in the form of gruel—these | 
It is said that if | 


require to be well boiled. 
a small quantity of ground malt be added 
to gruel it increases its nutritive prop- 
erties. Eggs may be given beaten raw, 
with stimulant, if it is required, or flavored 
with salt or sugar, and mixed with cold or 
boiling water. 
slowly, stirring quickly to prevent curdling. 
Beef-juice : Mince the meat fine, cover with 
cold water ; in two hours squeeze it through 
a cloth and give the liquid. It cannot be 
boiled as it coagulates, but may be warmed 
slightly, or frozen, and given as ice. Beef- 
juice, squeezed from the meat, may be given 
alone or mixed with an equal quantity of 
cream or milk, seasoned with a pinch of 
salt. if chicken is used the juice is nearly 
white. <A little common beef-tea may be 
added to the juice if the raw taste is dis- 
liked. Cooked beef-tea contains very little 
nourishment. 
SOME SOLID FOODS 
HEN solid food is allowed milk toast, 
bread and butter, eggs cooked in 
various ways, blanc-mange, custard, and 
baked potatoes may be given, graduall 
leading up to oysters, sweetbreads, lam 
chops, steak, game, quail, stewed fruit and 
delicate vegetables, which belong to the 
diet of a convalescent. 
When a sick person has been fed upon 


broths and animal food for some time a | 


craving for vegetables is felt as soon as 
convalescence fairly begins. In large cities 
they can be obtained, even in winter, and 
the choicer varieties of canned vegetables 


can be used when fresh ones cannot be | 


procured. Asparagus, boiled and laid on 


squares of toast spread with a very little | 


butter, is acceptable to those who like it. 
The small green French peas, which come 
put up in glass jars, are very nice cooked 
for a few minutes and heaped about a 
mutton chop. The tender inside stalks of 
celery, finely minced and made into sand- 
wiches with thin slices of bread and butter, 
are not to be despised. The outer stalks 
may be stewed with a little cream. 


Sugar and any flavoring can | 
be used if ice-cream is desired, and water- | 


Keep the | 


The latter must be added | 


This Baby 
Gets the Prize! 


The first prize of $50.00 offered by 
Wells, Richardson & Co., for the 
prettiest baby using Lactated Food 
was awarded to Willie E. Penney of 
New Bedford, Mass., son of B. Frank 
Penney, of the Standard. The father’s 
letter is one more proof added to 
the hundreds already published, that 


Lactated 
Food 
Saves 
Babies 
Lives 


Mr. Penney writes: ‘‘ Shortly after 
Willie was born he had a severe 
attack of sickness with symptoms of 
cholera infantum. We tried various 
foods and remedies, but he grew 
thinner every day until we despaired 
of saving his life. 

“At last we commenced using 
Lactated Food and Willie began 
growing better at once. In a short 
time he was plump and strong and 
the very picture of health. We have 
fed him on Lactated Food ever since, 
all through the hot weather, and he 
has not been sick a single day.”’ 


49°-A can of Food for trial mailed free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON’ & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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**'Tis sweet to dye for 
those we love.” 


phate taht te tebe tebe pated te bet Pade Bata d badade 


Any mother can dye over old clothes and 
so make new suits for her boys and hand- 
some dresses for the girls, if she will use 
Diamond Dyes. 


nba bobubelrlatrtrtrtrte 


These dyes are strong, beautiful, and ab- 
solutely fast. They dye anything, from 
cheese cloth to a heavy coat, and make all 
shades and colors. With Diamond Dyes 
an old dress can be dyed for ten cents to 
look like new. 

ae Send for free book and 40 samples 


dyed cloth. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 70 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Iso 25 of short clothes. Either set 
| with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York 























WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- guired. Lat- 
eststyles; per-* * fect fit. For Infants’ outfit, 


50c.; short clothes, 50c. ; both, 75c.; with kind, amount, 
material required, and book of valuable hints to 
mothers free. New England Pattern Co., Box G, Poultney, Vt. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
} fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 





0 cts. Short clothes 
pat.,50 cts. Full directions, kind, material required 
Patterns improved 1892. Mrs. F. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N. H. 


MUSIC 





Send address for my clear- 
ance Catalogue. Prices 
will surprise you. 

Andrus, Rockford, Ill. 
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N response to the increas 
ing interest shown by 
readers of the JOURNAL 
in all parts of the country, 
with regard to the novelty 
presented by the use of 
raised moulds for crochet 
work, I offer yet another 

page of designs intended for appliqué work 
of all kinds, which may be utilized upon the 
richest, as well as upon the most inexpensive 
materials. <A glance at the illustrations will 
at once demonstrate the fact that very little 
ingenuity is needed in order to evolve 
countless graceful and effective designs 
from the numerous shapes at command, 
combined with embroidery more or less 
elaborate, for the decoration of innumerable 
articles of fancy work intended to adorn 
and brighten our homes. 


DESIGNS WITHOUT NUMBER 

ROMINENT among decorative trifles may 

be mentioned wall-pockets, portfolios 

of all sizes, music-cases, loose book-cov- 
ers, blotters, card-trays, photograph-frames, 
fancy boxes for trinkets, needle-books, 
workbags, footstools and tidies of every de- 
scription, sofa-cushions, table-scarfs, table- 
covers, curtains, lambrequins, screens, tran- 
soms and bedspreads, surely a goodly list, 
but by no means exhaustive, opening up 
delightful possibilities for fascinating work, 




















AN IDEA FOR A BLOTTER (Illus. No. 1) 


equally suitable for employment on the 
shady piazza through the bright summer 
days, or by the cozy fireside on long winter 
evenings. Mould crochet, in all its phases, 
whether in open or applied work, possesses 
one great attraction, especially for aslender 
purse or a busy woman: it is unequaled 
for richness of effect as compared with the 
time and money expended upon it, al- 
though not difficult of execution. 


NOVEL IDEA FOR BLOTTER 


if carried out according to the suggestions 
given, the design in Illustration No. 1 
will have the effect of a richly-embossed 
surface. To the uninitiated it is hard to 
believe, when contemplating 

this piece of work finished, that 

: the unpretentious and some- 
¥ times despised little implement 
hi. known as a crochet-hook has 
yy been the principal factor em- 
ployed. The one shape required 
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CORNER FOR TABLE-COVER (Illus. No. 3) 
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in this pattern measures two inches across. 
As will be seen by the illustration eighteen 
are called for in a useful-sized blotter, the 
dimensions being about nine and a half 


inches by thirteen. These measurements 
may be decreased or increased at pleasure ; 
if increased, a nice music-portfolio or maga- 
zine-cover could be made, or a still larger 
receptacle for drawings. The blotter or 
portfolio can be plain on the under-side if 
desired. Almost any coloring, either in 
light or dark tones, looks well, Sut in either 
case it is best to make the wheels filling the 
forms of gold thread. This part of the 
work is carried out with an embroidery- 
needle, the wheel being similar to one of 
those often used in drawn-work. Suppose 
we make the foundation for our blotter of 
écru linen, which forms an excellent ground 
for a variety of combinations in color. To 
carry out the particular scheme in question 
the moulds should be covered with old 
gold, taking the finer make of lustrous 
thread specially manufactured for crochet- 
ing over moulds. The stitch employed is 
simple—close double crochet. The crossed 
lines can be drawn on the material by the 
aid of a ruler; they should then be 
embroidered regardless of the spaces appar- 
ently missed where the forms and their fill- 
ings cover the lines. This method will be 
found much simpler than fastening off be- 
tween the forms, or missing the spaces 
allotted to them. The crossed lines are 
worked in thick stem-stitch ; the diamonds 
finishing off each scallop are carried out in 
satin-stitch. The lines and diamonds should 
be in two rather light shades of terra-cotta, 
the darker being taken for the lines ; if pre- 
ferred the forms may be covered with a 
medium shade of the same color. 

After the lines are worked there will be 
no difficulty about placing the finished 
moulds in position on them, exactly where 
the lines cross. The diamonds should be 
worked last, after the 
moulds are neatly sewn 
down within the edging 
formed by the crochet 
stitch. Care should be 
taken to match exactly 
with sewing silk the 
thread employed. Cro- 
chet silk may be substi- 
tuted throughout, if pre- 
ferred to the linen thread, 
but this is almost a need- 
less extravagance in view 
of the lustrous sheen on 
the thread, especially 
noticeable in the finer 
make, so that it is scarcely 
distinguishable from silk. 

The covering for both 
sides of the case should 
be cut in one piece ; when 
the work is finished it 
should be neatly and 
evenly stretched over two pieces of card- 
board, leaving room enough between the 
cards to allow them to be flat when the 
blotter is closed. The lining should match 
the leading color in the work. 


DRESS OR CLOAK TRIMMING 


HE beautiful design shown in IIlustration 
No. 2 is specially adapted for trimming 
dresses or spring cloaks. It is hoped that 
it may meet the needs of the large number 
of our correspondents who have requested 
suggestions for dress trimmings to be 
carried out in the new style of crochet 
work. It may be noted that the component 
parts of the design in question are exceed- 
ingly simple, while the effect as a whole 
equals the richest and most expensive 
passementerie. 

The trimming, when finished, measures 
a trifle over four inches in width; if it is 
desirable to make it narrower, with a 
straight edge on one side, such a plan is 
easily managed by leaving out the pointed 
forms on one side, substituting a heading 
for the circles, such as may be found on the 
edging for window shades in the November 
issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

If a black trimming be called for then 
crochet silk twist must be employed ; the 
lustrous thread does not come .in black. 
Gold thread mixed with black silk makes 
an elegant combination, the gold being 
introduced for the picots and centres. For 
mourning purposes black silk should be 
used throughout. For colored trimmings 
the lustrous thread will answer in almost 
every case; it can be mixed with gold 
thread or not, at discretion. For opera 
wraps a mixture of goid is very appropriate. 

The moulds are first covered in plain 
double crochet, then the picots are made 
thus: 2dc into row covering the moulds 
4ch; 1dc into the second d c just made ; 
repeat from the beginning. A larger space 
between the picots must be left at the sides ; 
the forms must be caught together in work- 
ing, exactly as shown in the drawing. The 
circles have no picots on them, but just a 
plain row of single stitches worked into the 
row covering the moulds. For this row 
gold thread can be used. 






GROUPING THE MOULDS TOGETHER (Illus. No. 5) 
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DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVER 
T= design in Illustration No. 3 has been 
specially made for decorating quickly 
and effectively the covers so much used 
for small fancy tables, also for the dainty 
tea-tables that grace every parlor. Fora 
tea-table the foundation should be of cream- 
colored cotton twill; the table should be 
square, so ‘hat a washable, embroidered 
centre-piece of white linen, also square, ma 
be placed on it in the form of a diamond, 
the corners reaching to the edges of the 
table. A round centre-piece would suit 
equally well, but must, in like manner, be 
sufficiently large to touch the edges of the 
table without turning over. The design on 


the table-cover may be carried out in white 
and gold, or else in very delicate colors, 
mixed or plain, likewise embellished with 
gold thread. All the fillings are worked on 
the material, either in stem-stitch or chain- 
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CURTAIN OR PORTIERE BAND (Illus. No. 4) 


stitch, and long, straight stitches put in di- 
agonally. After the moulds are covered 
with close double crochet an outer row of 
gold thread, in single stitches, may be added. 
Great care must be exercised in placing the 
moulds correctly, the centre ones being first 
basted in position. They should be sewn 
down with fine sewing silk. The outer edge 
may be hemmed or finished off with a fringe. 
A richer scheme of color may be adopted 
for a cloth, plush, velvet or brocaded silk 
table-cover, or the whole design may be 
carried out entirely in gold. 


CURTAIN OR PORTIERE BAND 
LLUSTRATION No. 4 presents an effective 
suggestion for curtain or portiére bands. 
The scroll-like forms measure a little over 
three inches from end to end; when placed 
as shown in the drawing it takes ten to 
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make about half a yard. The working is 
very simple, consisting first of a close row 
of double crochet, then a second row of 
double crochet in a contrasting color or in 
gold thread, taking up the front as well as 
the back stitch, The moulds must be 
caught together in course of working. 
The fillings should be of thick gold thread, 

ut in with an embroidery-needle. Coarse, 
lobes thread or silk is used for covering 
the moulds. 


BORDER FOR LAP-ROBE 

[LLUSTRATION No. 5 exemplifies how in- 

geniously the moulded forms may be 
pieced together to represent conventional- 
ized objects. ‘The border under considera- 
tion would serve to embellish a lap-robe, a 
large table-cover, a piano-cover, ora curtain 
valance equally well ; it also makes a charm- 
ing lambrequin. The forms are covered 


with double crochet and filled in before 
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(Illustration No. 2) 


sewing down. All the circles are em- 
broidered and outlined with stem-stitch, 
also the calyx of the flower-like form. 
Coloring is a matter for individual taste. 
The foundation material to be used is like- 
wise a matter of choice—it may be rich or 
simple. 

No adequate idea can be formed of the 
exceeding beauty of this work merely from 
the designs given in black and white ; they 
must be seen completed in order to arrive 
at a proper appreciation of the results. 











A Quick Polish. 
Restores Color. 
Adds Lustre. 


Dries Immediately. 
Doesn’t Crack. 
Softens Leather, 


The Very Best 





Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 





For Ladies’ & Children’s 
Boots & Shoes 


Highest Awards, 
Paris Medal on 
Every Bottle. 


Beware—I mitations. 
B. F. Brown & Co., 
Mfrs, Boston, Mass. 














If your boy 


isn’t on time, the chances are it is no 
fault of his. Do you expect him to 
tell time by the sun? Has he a watch? 
If not, that is your fault. He might 
have a first-class time-keeper as low as 
four dollars, up to ten, according to 
style—all the style anybody could ask. 
Good enough for you, too, if you need 
a watch. 


All jewelers sell the new, quick- 
winding Waterbury: ‘a jew- 
eled watch in gold, filled, 
coin-silver and other cases. 
All styles for all people. $4 


to $15, 35 





Some dyes don't give sat-| | 
isfaction. Ours always) | 
| do. Tryapackage of | | 


PEERLESS DYES 


‘and be pleased. Your 
druggist will give you a 
| sample card of selected 
colors, or we will mail 
| )you one. Address your | 
| postal to Elmira, N. Y. | 








ROSS (SPECIAL OFFER) 


ee 
Leader Hair Mattress $18 


You can find nothing to equal it at this 
price; the hair is prepared especially for 
us and there is no moss nor mixture of any 
kind. We also offer the mattress and two 
pillows of pure live geese feathers, weight 
5 pounds, for ¢21. 

Send size of bedstead from head to foot, 
and side to side inside of 
rails, and head and_ foot 
board. Remit by money 
order, express, draft, or 
will ship C. O. D. We guar- 
antee these goods. Please 
mention the JOURNAL. 


GEO. S. ROSS & CO., 56 E. Prospect St., Cleveland, 0, 


FREE 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
New York styles at lowest prices 
SEND FOR IT 


BRILL BROS. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 
Sixth Avenue, New York 


a gpg nate iinet 
> TWO YARDS OF FLOWERS $ 
) 


60 Pansies and 40 Poppies, in all 2 

their beautiful Colors. 7 

Send us 50 cents (stamps taken), for 4 

three months’ trial subscription to Ingalls?’ 5 
fagazine, and we will send you these two yards § 
) 








An Illustrated Catalogue 
of Latest Styles in 
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of Flowers Free. 

We will send you a two months’ trial subscrip- 
¢ tion and the “ Yard of Poppies” for 25 cts. Address , 
§ J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box J. 
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Undergarments for Summer Wear 


A rare opportunity for ladies to procure the cool and 
comfortable Imperial Silk Cembination Suits 
(lovely see). low neck, no sleeves, knee length, 
Cream Color, $2.75. Lisle Thread, same style as 
above, $1.35. Send Bust Measure. Cash refunded if 
not satisfactory. The Natienal Dress Improve- 
ment Ass’n. Marg’t O'Connor, Mgr., Venetian Bldg., Chieago 
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W2E 22 O the head of the 
*2 household the first 
thought of spring 
brings suggestions 
of cotton gowns for 
the little ones and 





t ~ ‘ > 

YUN “grown-ups,”’ which 
~Vtxveul are beg ften be- 
VAIN are begun often be 
APSE fore the fashions are 


sufficiently settled to 

warrant a decision upon the woolen and 
silk dresses. The merchants fall into line 
with this custom by showing dainty cottons 
and challies before the standard and novelty 
woolens and mixed silk and wool dress 
goods, which are, strange to say, worn be- 
fore the cottons, which are fashioned in ad- 
vance. Inthe way of colors you will find 
the reddish purples, lavender of a red and 
pinkish cast, golden brown, reseda and 
faint emerald green, brownish tan, navy 
blue, old rose of a purplish tint, a faint or 
faded magenta, an almost salmon pink, rose, 
butter cream, yellow and rose-de-chine (lav- 
ender pink), shades most fashionable for 
1893. Black will be much worn combined 
with a color, also cream, but nota dead clear 
white. These shades will prevail in silks, 
woolens, cotton dress goods and millinery. 

NEW COTTON FABRICS 

AA ANUPACTURERS have outdone them- 
selves in the coloring, combinations, 
finish and designs of cotton goods, the latest 
novelty in this line being a silk effect in the 
genéral finish over the surface and in stripes. 
This silky finish is said to remain after the 
material is washed, but do not place un- 
limited faith in this very elastic assertion, 
for, personally, I never saw a silky cotton 
look as well after as before washing, though 
they may be made to look very well. 
There are ginghams and zephyrs in large 
and small plaids, showing light blocks cross- 
barred with bright colors, checks, hair-line, 
half-inch and wider stripes, coming from 
America, France or Scotland, and selling 
for fifteen to fifty cents per yard; also 
corded stripes, broché lines and_ stripes, 
divided by tiny black or white lines. Cot- 
ton pongees are an excellent imitation of 
the printed silks in the designs and silky 
finish, and come as low as fifteen cents in 
black, white, navy and medium grounds. 
The promised “‘rage”’ of the season, how- 
ever, is a dotted printed Swiss of semi- 
transparency, thirty-two inches wide, cost- 
ing thirty-nine cents a yard. ‘This isthe old 
dotted Swiss in white and light grounds, 
having printed designs in wash colors of 
garlands tied with ribbons, bouquets, single 
flowers, trailing sprays, etc., that are sim- 
ply exquisite in pattern and shades. White 
nainsooks, plaided in large blocks and 
printed in colors, are also washable, as the 
material has been washed after the printing 
was done. The corded dimity will be in 
vogue, owing to the fancy for corded effects, 
and this both wears and washes well; it 
costs thirty-five cents and is a yard wide. 
French nainsook and India linen, at twenty 
to seventy-five cents per yard, thirty-six 
inches in width, are standard plain white 
dress cottons. Irish lawns are seemingly 
coarse, but wear well, and come in fast-col- 
ored designs of stripes, polka dots, scrolls 
or floral patterns on a clean white ground. 
French and linen lawns are showing lovely 
designs of corded, hair-line and half-inch 
stripes or dainty blossoms thrown carelessly 
over a white or light-tinted surface. Noth- 
ing wears better or looks more presentable 
after a visit to the laundry than a linen lawn. 


CHEVIOTS AND PERCALES 
OTTON cheviots in mixtures and stripes 
strongly resembling the woolen goods, 
have a soft finish and are used for boys’ 
dresses and ladies’ shirt-waists. Madras is 
used for the same purposes, and is more of 
a basket weave in different sized stripes, 
showing light and medium shades broken 
by tiny white or black lines, the latter effect 
being quite prominent in all cotton fabrics. 
French percales have a high glossy finish, 
covered with flower, dot, scroll, stripe and 
irregular designs in colors upon a light 
surface that washes beautifully with ordi- 
nary care. 

The swivel or silk ginghams are espe- 
cially intended for shirt-waists, which seem 
doomed to be universally worn again this 
season, and are in plain colors, broché and 
stripes, with a “feel”? and appearance of 
wash silk ; these are thirty-two inches wide, 
costing fifty-nine cents per yard, and are 
certainly lovely to look upon, even though 
they may not ‘wash perfectly.’ Sateens 
come in floral and striped patterns, but are 
not as much worn as the more novel cottons. 
When they are worn they are made up 
more for street than house dresses. Piqués 
and heavy cords will be made up, in tailor 
style for the street. 


SEE Ve RA aE Vata oat 
THE FIRST SPRING SEWING z; 
‘By Emma M. Hooper MIA 
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MORE NOVELTY FABRICS 

LOVELY silk and linen batiste looking 
like silk muslin is double width and 

one dollar and a quarter per yard, but it is 
kept with the cotton goods, though hand- 
some enough for a dressy evening gown. 
The regular batiste is from thirty cents per 
yard, thirty-two inches in width and comes 
in what are called ‘‘ printed silk patterns ”’ 
on black and light grounds that make cool 
and pretty house dresses. The French or- 
gandies in black, cream, Nile, pink, mauve, 
yellow, and faint blue tints are covered with 
designs of natural-looking flowers in single 
and bouquet effects that seem too hand- 
some to be printed. These dresses are to 
be lined with colored silk and elaborately 
trimmed with lace and satin ribbons. Col- 
onial serge is a splendid imitation of woolen 
goods, making serviceable dresses, and 
cotton crépes have become so much 
prettier in material and designs that they 
will be greatly used, being as low as fifteen 
cents per yard, and most attractive for in- 
expensive summer evening dresses, in fact, 
many of the new cottons introduce crépe 
effects in the way of stripes alternating with 
plain ones. When you may pay from ten 
cents to one dollar and a quarter per yard 
for a cotton dress surely the assortment is 
not limited and there seems no excuse for 
a lack. of clean and pretty summer dresses. 


THE PLAINEST OF‘DRESSES 

A DRESS for morning wear that must be 
washed frequently should be unlined, 
the waist made with bag seams, sewing 
them first very near the edge on the right 
side and then stitching again on the wrong 
side, so that no raw edges show, and the 
skirt finished eiiher with a deep hem, 
straight ruffle about six inches deep, or one 
row of insertion above a four-inch hem. 
Do not use insertion unless prepared to 
take the trouble to sew it on the dress, cut 
the material away from behind it and hem 
the edges down. It is well to turn the 
skirt in at the top a trifle, as zephyrs, per- 
cales, in fact, all cotton goods will shrink 
more or less, and an extra inch is often 
more precious than balm. The round waist 
is cut sufficiently long not to slip up, and 
has a drawing-string at the waist-line. This 
is trimmed with lengthwise strips of inser- 
tion or of the Russian colored cross-stitch 
embroidery, with collar, belt and cuffs to 
correspond, Another plan shows. tiny 
jacket fronts, cuffs and girdle of nainsook 
embroidery, while other dresses are worn 
with one of the many pretty silk, cotton, 
leather or metal belts. Plainer gowns that 
are genuine working dresses have the same 
gathered skirt, from four to five yards in 
width, with a shirt-waist having three box- 
plaits, back and front, shirt sleeves, rolling 
collar and cuffs, and a leather belt. Bertha 
and bretelle ruffles, jacket fronts, yokes, re- 
vers, deep cuffs, belts and girdles all appear 
in embroidery. Quaint waists of the surplice 
style are full from the shoulders, lap at the 
waist-line and are edged on each side with 
embroidery that folds over a V of insertion. 
Pearl buttons are worn on these wash 
dresses. The percales are simply trimmed 
with collar and cufis of Russian cross stitch, 
white or colored embroidery. Do not make 
the mistake of fitting a wash dress tightly, 
or of putting cheap lace on a work gown. 
Have several cotton gowns neatly made, 
rather than a few elaborately trimmed, and 
remember the ironing will come when the 

weather is warm and patience limited. 

SUMMER MATERNITY GOWNS 

EVERAL correspondents have lately writ- 
ten to remind me that I promised to 
give some hints early in the spring upon 
summer maternity gowns and undercloth- 
ing, in time to have them made before the 
warm weather. This seems just the time to 
accomplish one’s sewing, and these neces- 
sary dresses must therefore receive due 
attention. One correspondent asks if she 
can only wear black for such a gown, 
which shows the prevailing idea that black 
alone decreases the size, but dark gray, 
brown, navy blue, indistinct mixtures and 
narrow stripes all have the same effect, 
and the present Empire styles are admira- 
bly suited for this rather puzzling style of 
dress, where comfort, health and modesty 
must be consulted. Medium and dark 
shades are less prominent, though in a 
warin climate a wrapper of striped nainsook 
or corded dimity made in the much-ridi- 
culed, but very comfortable Mother Hub- 
bard fashion, would be cool, neat and 
really luxurious, without being expensive 
or too conspicuous. Skirts may be put on 
yokes and lengthened in front, and worn 
with jackets trimmed} with jabots of inex- 
pensive lace, held by ribbon loops here and 
there. The jackets have perfectly loose 
fronts and half-tight back, with full sleeves. 


SOME GENERAL DETAILS 

A SUBSTITUTE for corsets may be found 

in thin muslin corset covers, softly 
boned in the front, side seams and back, or 
one of the many health waists advertised in 
these columns. Many ladies wear a soft- 
boned and large summer or ventilated cor- 
set next to the gauze vest, and outside of 
this a cambric corset cover. ‘The stockings 
may fasten to supporters from the corset, 
and the drawers, also short and long petti- 
coats, are on deep yokes, which much re- 
duce the size of the waist. Nothing should 
drag in weight or compress the body, but 
the clothes may at the same time be tidily 
firm and fit one. Whalebones and belts 
should be used in the dresses, as usual, and 
the dress made to fit loosely but yet 
smoothly, having the neck and armholes 
amply large. For the morning have the 
white wrappers spoken of, or a narrow 
striped gingham, and make the latter either 
as a princess with a loose front or in Mother 
Hubbard style, with a square or round 
yoke, full sleeves and the front cut longer 
in the centre to avoid any drawing up. 
Trim only with collar and cuffs, or a yoke, 
perhaps, of embroidery. Do not line these 
wrappers, as they will be frequently 
washed, and make them with bag seams. 
A challie tea-gown of a medium ground 
and small figures should have a princess 
back, loose fronts, bias ruffle, sleeve puffs 
to the elbows and deep cufis below; to 
make it very dressy the loose centre front 
would be of plain China silk—two widths 
if narrow—with jabots of lace down the 
sides and a belt of soft folds loosely placed 
across the front. If this prove too expen- 
sive have a front of plain challie, with a 
thick ruching of the same in boxplaits up 
the sides and belt of the same, only across 
the centre front. Before hemming the cen- 
tre belt it in on the person to allow for the 
drawing in at the waist-line. 

FOR THE STREET 

BLACK China silk, a brown and tan 

striped cheviot, a navy blue serge or 
whipcord are all suitable for a street dress. 
The first may be lined in the waist with the 
mixed silk and linen lining, which is de- 
lightfully cool. The skirt may be made in 
Empire shape, described in the February 
issue, with three narrow ruffles, three to 
five rows of satin ribbon, No. 7, 9, 12, 16, 
22, using the narrower at the bottom, or 
three bias overlapping folds, each an inch 
and a quarter wide. Cut the centre front 
longer at the top, sloping it upward at the 
belt, and in place of a belt arrange the top 
as for a belt and then cord it with a bias 
strip over ordinary twine, which will allow 
the skirt to slip to the bottom of the waist- 
line. ‘The waist may have a deep coat-tail 
back and slightly pointed front, with a 
loose Empire belt from the side seams, 
having one five-inch bone in the centre to 
slope it to the front; bretelles of lace con- 
tinuing over the shoulders, and a ruffle of 
the same at the bottom of the large puffs 
that meet the close cuffs at the elbows, and 
a full vest of crépe or silk of a becoming 
color. A navy blue whipcord has a six- 
gored skirt, slightly gathered at the top, 
trimmed with three folds; a pointed back 
to the bodice, jacket fronts cut to point 


‘below the waist-line in front and sloped in 


the side seams; full sleeves, having deep 
silk cuffs, which silk also forms a neck 
ruffle and full vest, which ends under a 
fitted belt pointed on the lower edge and 
continuing around the edge of the basque. 
The half-long capes are admirable wraps, 
as are the long driving and dust cloaks in 
Empire fashion that fall loosely from a yoke 
back and front, with a collarette of con- 
trasting velvet, or silk, or the same cloth, 
waterproof Japanese silk, mohair, etc. 


INDOOR COSTUMES 

TRIPED challies, lawns, cotton pongees, 
wash silks, narrowly-striped zephyrs 
and batistes are all suitable for the Empire 
gowns for the house, that when made of 
semi-transparent goods need a _ princess 
lining of silk, sateen or plain lawn. These 
gowns have a short yoke of guipure lace 
over silk or colored sateen, with the full 
robe gathered in under the edge of the 
yoke and flowing free to the floor; large 
sleeves to u.2 elbows and close below, 
with deep, lace cuffs. Sash of soft silk in 
loose folds passed around the body just 
under the arms, hooking at the side or 
knotced there, with ends to the floor. 
Another style for a lawn has a full skirt, 
measuring five yards, with a deep hem and 
a flounce of Russian lace laid flatly on; a 
round waist with only shoulder and side 
seams; full-topped sleeves and pointed 
girdle of the goods well boned ; and collar, 
cuffs and bretelle ruffles of the lace. A 
black pongee, having small colored flowers, 
green, mauve, etc., makes up prettily as an 
Empire dress, tea-gown or in a gathered 
skirt, full sleeves, round, unlined waist. It 
may have a fitted belt, pointed at the lower 
centre, back and front, rounded on the 
upper edge to the figure and boned ; cuffs 
and full round jacket fronts, with a loose 
front of colored crépe matching the tiny 
flower pattern. Loose fronts disguise the 
figure and should be of silk crépe or the 
thin China silks that cling easily to the form. 





Epitor’s NoteE—Miss Hooper’s answers to cor- 
respondents, under the title of ‘Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,” will be found on Page 36 of this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 








IN 
Ages 1 to 3 years. 





CHILDREN’S. YOUNC LADIES’. 
For BOYS and GIRLS, Style 92, 
Ages 3 to 10 years. For GROWING GIRLS, 
Ages 12 to 16 years, 





LADIES’. 
Style 102. Extra Long Waist. 
Style 52 &62. (White and Drab), Satteen. 
Style 7282. (Fast Black), Italian Serge. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY CARMENT. 


Because it Supports Stockings and 
HY Underclothes from the Shoulders, and 
* has no stiff cords; fits with perfect ease 
and freedom. Forsale by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
4a Send for Illustrated Price List.<@@ 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brocklya, WN. Y. 











WHat a hunting and brain-straining 
there has been for a HAIR PIN 
that wouldn’t slip! Here it is at last—the 


“Duchess” 


and so simple that you wonder that the 
first Hair Pin maker didn’t think of it. 
No springs, no nonsense—just a little 
twist one way here and a little twist the 
other way there. But when one twist 
wants to get out the other twist wants 
to get in, and sothe Hair Pin stays still. 


The Whole Secret is in Setting 
one Twist up Against 
Another 


The “ Duchess” Hair Pin won’t crawl 
out, it won’t shake out, it just stays and 
stays till you pull it out. In or out easy 
as any Hair Pin. 


Ask your dealer for them or send for 
paper, inclosing 5 cents. 


Crown Point Mfg. Co. 


821 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Glove Sale 
COC. or 3 or $2.00 


Soft, pliable, undressed Kid Gloves, 
in al! shades of tan or black. Rege= 


ular Price, $1.00. Gloves sent free 
by mail. 


SPECIAL OFFER iie°73 Mirsoe Sena: 
ieee et SEPT ai 
VER STICK-PIN. — 


CATALOGUE FREE 


We will send free our handsome new il- 
lustrated yy the ve 
latest styles in dies’ and Children’s 
Wear, of all kinds, together with the 
very lowest prices at which first-class 
goods can be sold. Goods purchased 
from our large stock will be delivered 
by express free of charge, under 
certain conditions, which are fully ex- 
plained in our Catalogue. 


MAHLER BROS. 


Importers and Retailers 503-4 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


HAVE YOU A TORN DRESS? 


MEND IT WITH 


UNIVERSAL MENDING TISSUE 


Which mends Silk, Satin, Plush, Velvet, all Cotton and 
Woolen Goods, Kid Gloves, Gossamers, Car To 
Rubbers, Oil Cloth, Carpets, etc., without sewing an 
much neater. Also hems all Dress Goods better than 
can be done by hand or machine, Price, per package. 
" State, County and Locai 
. pro 
O., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Agents, Unionville, Conn. 
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COSTUMES OF 


T has always been 
said that while the 
fashions originated 
with Frenchmen 
tha* they were made 
adaptable and possi- 
ble by American 
women. Of the 
absolute truth of this 
there is a little 

doubt, but generalizing it may be accepted. 

The hideous fashion of wearing a train skirt 

in the street never was approved by any 

dressmaker of reputation, but it was seized 

upon by womankind at large and made a 

fad. Grasping an unsuitable style in this 

way, they will be equally prompt to object 
to the introduction of one that is ugly and 
unnecessary, but which is much talked 
about just now, I mean the hooped skirt. 

Having seen it in all its ugliness, women 

will not wear it, and although it is certain that 

skirts will be made fuller, it is equally 
certain that the crinoline will not be adopted. 

All the new costumes show skirts escap- 

ing the ground; bodices with somewhat 
sloping shoulders, but even these are not 
exaggerated, and decidedly full sleeves. 
Decorations upon skirts are rather more 
general, and in many instances the effect of 
a double skirt is gained, by the uplifting of 
the skirt proper, which gives a glimpse of 
what seems a petticoat of a contrasting color 
underneath; over this there invariably 
hangs the quaint pocket of the style of 
long ago, and this pocket is usually made 
of the same material as the petticoat. 











AMONG THE MATERIALS 


HE materials first shown are the soft suit- 
ings, the smooth-faced cloths and the 
rather heavy bengalines; then, the rich 
black satin, which makes the most elaborate 
spring toilette," ‘and which, after much opposi- 
tion, is counted the most fashionable of all 
materials. The small check stuffs are much 
liked for gowns that are intended to be 
given general wear, and developed in the 
simple tailor-made fashion. In colors the 
suitings are of all the wood tints, the many 
grays, écru shades that are almost white, 
soft, dainty greens, and decidedly dark 
blues ; where cords are noted the rainbow 
or shaded effects are produced, and, al- 
though these are among the new stuffs, 
still I do not advise the choosing of them, be- 
cause they have been in vogue so long a 
time. Most of us when getting a nice dress, 
expect it to last more than one season, and 
it does not seem likely that the contrasting 
colors will obtain much longer. 

One of the prettiest contrasts in corded 
suiting shows a line 
of bottle green and 
one of very pale 
blue; the trimmings 
and facings upon this 
dress are all of pale 
blue, and the bonnet 
accompanying it is 
made of green twigs 
encircled by a wreath 
of forget-me-nots. 
In bengalines almost 
every known color is 
seen, and for very 
elaborate costumes 
the rich silk is com- 
bined with brocade, 
that is to say, the 
brocade furnishes the 
petticoat portion, the 
pocket and possibly 
the waistcoat. A 
French fashion in 
cloth frocks is noted 
in the use of two 
colors, a light and a 
dark one; in this 
way old rose cloth 
and dark green are 
combined, wood and 
dark blue, pale blue 
and dark green, 
and gray and deep 
brown. The dark 
shade must always 
be very dark so that 
the contrast is most 
decided. Colors that 
seem to tone into 
each other are not 
desirable any more, 
though time was, and 
not so very long ago 
either, that the creed 
that the truest art is 
harmony, not con- 
trast, was believed 
in, and practiced 
by both artists and 
women, and dress- 
makers were forced 
to follow after them, 
and to adopt it. 


had Isabel A. Mallon 2 


AN EASTER MORNING TOILETTE (illus. No. 1) 
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THE FASHIONABLE CLOTH GOWN 

A COMBINATION gown is made of smooth 
broadcloth, the dark shade being bot- 

tle green and the light one blue, that ex- 
quisite blue to which, ap- 
propriately enough, has been 
given the name of baby blue. 
The under-skirt, that is to 
say the petticoat, is of green 
cloth, but it only extends to 
a little above the knees on 
its silk lining, so that great 
weight is avoided ; over this 
comes the pale blue ; in the 
back it is gathered so that it 
is quite full and allowed to 
fall in perfectly straight folds 
so that not a glimpse of the 
green is seen. It is then 
draped across the sides and 
front sufficiently far from the 
lower edge to show about 
an eighth of a yard of the 
green, and on the right side 
it is raised a little more, so 
that quite a good deal of the 
green shows and the con- 
trast is effected. The bodice 
of the blue cloth fits in the 
back like an ordinary long 
postilion, while in front a full, 
soft waistcoat of green chif- 
fon shows out from under 
square jacket fronts of the 
blue. This is belted in by 
folded green velvet. The 
jacket fronts have tiny pen- 
dants of gilt outlining them, 
the high, folded collar is of 
green v elv et, and the sleeves, 
quite full, but shaping in 
well to the arm, are also of 
green velvet. The bonnet 
is a small Marie Stuart shape 
of green chip trimmed with 
velvet ribbons that shade 
from pale blue to green, and 
has a cluster of blue blos- 
soms poised just near the 
front. This may be styled 
a cloth costume, although 
velvet forms a conspicuous 
part of it, but in describing 
any toilette this year the 
material that forms the skirt 
is supposed to give the key- 
note to the gown, and no 
matter how many more 
stuffs may be used upon it 
they are not referred to in speaking of it. 
It is predicted that we will have velvet 
sleeves in our cotton frocks, a prediction 
that it is hoped will 

not be fulfilled. 


AN EASTER GOWN 


BLACK satin, that 
exquisite, shim- 
mering, trying ma- 
terial, has the pref- 
erence over other 
fabrics this season. 
I say trying, because 
any woman who 
inclines to great 
breadth, or even toa 
little over the usual 
amount of flesh, must 
not attempt to wear 
it. It is essentially 
the fabric of the 
slender woman, giv- 
ing to her curves that 
she never possessed, 
and concealing her 
angles in the most 
charitable manner. 
The black satin gown 
will, it is possible, be 
very much worn, but 
it is the black satin 
coat that will have 
the greatest prestige 
given it. However, 
women who look 
well in it are wise to 
have both gown and 
coat of the same fab- 
ric. In Illustration 
No. 1 is shown a 
black satin gown 
that will make its 
first appear- 
ance in pub- 
lic on Easter 
morning. 
The skirt, 
which is 
much wider 
than those 
worn lately, 
is trimmed 
with five 
rows of rib- 
bon velvet of 





































five different widths, the narrowest being 
at the bottom, and the difference be- 
tween each row being that of the upper 


| 


ribbon. The effect is decidedly odd, but | 


pleasing. The bodice is very simple, 
being a draped one, and having satin | 
sleeves ; this is because the skirt is never 


supposed to be worn without the coat, 
which is the most important part of the 
toilette. It reaches almost to the knees, 
has a fitted back and a half-loose front ; the 
seams are all piped with a threading of jet, 
and down each side of the front is’ an 
elaborate jet trimming ; the sleeves are very 
full, and shape into deep cuffs overlaid with 
jet. About the shoulders is an Empire 
cape of guipure lace which comes from 


A DAINTY SPRING COSTUME (Illus. No, 2) 


under a yoke of jet. The collar is overlaid 
with a band of jet, and the bonnet worn 
with it is a small black satin poke with a jet 
coronet, and a cluster of pink roses under 
its brim ; the ties are of pink velvet ribbon. 
A VERY DAINTY GOWN 

N these days originality of design and 
faithfulness in carrying out an idea are 
counted of special worth in frocks. The 
simplest materials, prettily developed, are 
quite as smart as the more expensive ones, 
and are conceded to be in better taste for 
young women. Our American women do 
not sufficiently value the beauty of youth, 
and long before they need it they assume 
the magnificence that really only belongs 
to middle age. A very dainty gown spe- 
cially suited to a young woman is pictured 
in Illustration No. 2. The material is wood- 
colored suiting of a very light weight, 
About the skirt, which is decidedly full, is a 
single ruffle of brown silk. The bodice is 
made with a yoke overlaid with coarse écru 





lace, and about the waist is a folded belt of | 


brown silk, from under which fall two 
brown ribbons that hold the brown silk 
pocket. ‘The sleeves, quite full, are of the 
brown silk and shape into cuffs of the 
material covered with the coarse lace. The 
hat worn with this is of wood-colored chip, 
decorated with a drapery of brown velvet, 
and three or four spikes of mignonette. 
The perfect simplici ity of this gown does 
not detract from its very chic appearance, 
simplicity, like a flower, always having an 
individuality of its own. 
THE FEW LAST WORDS 

[? is just possible that I lean to old customs 

for I feel sure that it is the right of every 
woman, as far as possible, to have a new 
frock on Easter Day. But I want to say 
thisto her: Her Easter Day gown, naturally 
of heavier material than the one she would 
select for the summer days, must not be 
worn out of season ; instead, when the early 





spring days are over it should be put care- | 
fully away to reappear and be of use for the | 


autumn months. The wise woman, as far 
as clothes are concerned, is the woman. who 
always has a gown to suit the occasion, al- 
though it is possible her gowns may not be 
as many in number as the woman who is 
not wise, but who has too many party 
gowns, not enough street dresses, too many 
tea-gowns and no outdoor wraps. 
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Are you thinking of 
coming to great Chicago 
—to the great fair? 


Come prepared for a 
surprise. For instance— 
dry goods. 


In neither Philadelphia, 
New York or Boston are 
there such great stocks of 
dry goods—nor such rich 
goods — nor are goods 
sold at as low prices. 


Chicago leads all the 
country in dry goods sell- 
ing—and Mandel Bros. 
lead all Chicago. 


It would pay you to 
wait till you get to Chi- 
cago before buying new 
dresses, new cloaks, new 
everything almost — or 
you can command us 
through our Mail Order 
Department. 


That Mail Order Department is unique— 
probably not another like it in all the 
country for promptness and for giving sat- 
isfaction 

Let us send you a ‘*Shopping Guide,” 
telling all about it. 





Shopping 
By Mail 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP'S 


Washington, D. C. 


is a very simple and easy matter. They send sam- 
ples of everything they can and charge just the 
same prices as if you stood at their counter, which 
are the lowest any house can name. They at- 
tend to all orders and requests for samples the same 
day received as far as possible, and if you are no 
perfectly satisfied with what you buy there you can 
return it and get your money. Their Mail Order 
System is the very best, and they guarantee a service 
surpassed by no firm in the country. 


‘THEIR SPRING AND SUMMER CATA- 

LOGUE promises to be the best they’ve ever 
issued, Send them your name and address now, 
they’ll mail you a copy free of charge, about the 
middle of March. 





We are Ready 


FOR SPRING BUSINESS—in March 


Send us your name and address now for our 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 


We'll send it free of charge—it contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of all the latest styles 
and Fabrics in OUTER GARMENTS for 
Ladies, Misses and Children. 


ORDER OF US— 


“The Largest Exclusive Cloak and Fur 
House in America. 


THE GRAND CLOAK CO. 


S. W. Cor. State and Adams St., CHICAGO 


French Decorative Art 


The French Transfer Designs can be used on 
Silk, Satin or other Fabrics, Plaques, Panels, Lamp 
Shades, ete. Any one can become an expert in the Art. 
In many respects it is superior to hand- painting. 
Never fails to give satisfaction. Full directions and 
complete outfit, which contains Varnish, Brushes, 
Roller, and an assortment of Pictures, mailed on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Price-list of Wax Flower materials 
mailed on application. MADISON ART CO.," Madison, Conn. 


SIL 








REMNANTS for CRAZY PATCH, large pkg. 
pretty pieces, ie; 2skeins EMR. SILK, 200. 

X CURLINE, 25c.° CRAZY STITCHES with 
order. LADIES’ ART Co., B, 941, St. Louis, 
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MAKING THE TABLE ATTRACTIVE 
By HELEN COMBS 


? OR a wedding breakfast or lunch- 
eon, where a cold collation is 
served, the beauty of the table 
may be much enhanced by a 
little ornamentation of the cold 
meats and game. A few general 
directions will enable the ama- 
teur cook to turn out almost as successful 
work as the professional caterer. The ordi- 
nary kitchen utensils are all that are abso- 
lutely needed, though it would pay the 
housekeeper, who dees much ornamental 
cooking, to buy a set of the metal pipes 
which are used for decorating wedding 
cakes. With their aid she can achieve more 
artistic results than by using the old-time 
paper funnel as a decorating medium. 
PREPARING MEAT GLAZE 

Mét glaze may be bought in bulk at the 

large groceries, and all it needs is to 
be placed ina jar, which is set in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water till the glaze is melted. 
If preferred, however, it may be made at 
home, by taking some strong unseasoned 
stock, made from a shin of beef, carefully 
removing all fat, and passing it through a 
jelly-bag till quite clear. It must then be 
placed on the fire and boiled rapidly till a 
little poured on a plate will set. Care must 
be taken, to watch closely and stir con- 
stantly or it will burn. It will keep a long 
time if stored in small jars or glasses and 
kept inadry place. To glaze a ham have 
it boiled sufficiently and set it in a moder- 
ately hot oven for half an hour. This pre- 
vents any stringiness when carving. ‘Trim 
neatly and put away till perfectly cold. 
Have ready some melted glaze and give the 
ham three coats, using a broad, camel’s- 
hair brush and allowing each coat to set 
before the other is applied. If the decorat- 
ing pipes are not to be had, make some 
funnels out of stiff, white paper. Cut off 
the pointed ends, cutting some very small, 
and the others larger. Work some fresh 
butter with a fork till it is moderately soft. 
Half fill the funnels with this, close the tops 
and you are ready to ornament the ham. 
By a gentle pressure on the funnel the 
butter will be made to run out in a thin 
stream. ‘This is to be laid in dots, circles, 
trellises, flowers or any other designs on the 
dark glaze. With a little practice some 
vary fine results may be obtained. A 
border of very large dots or a thick, waved 
line should go all round the ham, and by 
using the funnel as a pen, any appropriate 
motto can be added. A frill around the 
shank finishes the decoration. 

GLAZED BEEF TONGUE 
OIL a large tongue, and as soon as it is 

done remove the skin and trim away 
the unsightly parts of the root. | Then with 
thin iron skewers, one through the tip and 
two through the root, fasten it firmly to a 
board. This will give it a good shape when 
cold. It should then be glazed and orna- 
mented in the same manner as the ham, 
though the designs must necessarily be 
smaller. A very pretty one is a running 
vine with fruit and leaves. The butter may 
be tinted green with spinach juice, or pink 
with cochineal, and sometimes the tiny 
silver pellets are used, stuck in the centres 
of the butter dots. 


DECORATED POULTRY 
OAST chickens may be treated the same 
way as the ham and tongue, and 
boiled ones may be cut up, or put on the 
table whole and decorated with pink and 
green tinted butter, and a little bright green 
parsley and slices of cut lemon. Beets, 
also, make a nice decoration, cut into stars, 
crescents, etc., but they should be rather 
sparingly used. When serving cold poultry 
it should be arranged upon the dishes with 
as much care as possible, the joints should 
be neatly separated and the slices off the 
breast should be cut thinly and evenly. 
Nothing can be more appetizing than a 
prettily and daintily arranged dish of cold 

chicken, turkey, grouse or duck, 


OTHER USES FOR GLAZE 

LMOST any kind of a joint, which is to 
be served cold, will be improved by 
one or two coats of glaze, and where the 
butter decoration seems inappropriate a 
little fresh parsley looks very nice on the 
dark shining surface. The green tops of 
celery also make a very refreshing and 
appetizing garnish. All smail birds may be 
glazed, when it is intended to serve th: m 
whole, but very little ornamentation will be 
needed for them. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the glaze cannot be 
applied until the article receiving it is quite 
cold, and that after it is on, care must be 
taken not to expose it to any undue warmth, 

as that would cause it to melt. 








THE ART OF BROILING 
By FRANCES E. LANIGAN 


ROILING is the most wholesome 
and the most delicious method 
of cooking meat, and one of 
the most palatable ways of 
serving either fresh or salt 
fish. Care must be taken that 
the fire is fresh and bright, 
but not too fierce, and that the broiler is in 
good order ; a pair of meat tongs will also 
be found of great service, as under no con- 
sideration should the article being broiled be 
pierced by a fork. Birds are usually split 
open before being broiled, and steaks and 
chops neatly trimmed, all superfluous fat be- 
ing removed. Fish, such as salmon and 
halibut, when cut into steaks, is usually 
wrapped in oiled white paper before being 
placed upon the gridiron, but with smaller 
fish this is not necessary. Kidneys should 
be split through lengthwise and a skewer 
run through them to keep them flat. A 
special sort of gridiron is sold for broiling 
oysters upon, which may also be used for 
tomatoes and sardines. All broiled food 
should be seasoned and served as soon as 
»ossible after its removal from the fire. A 
iberal supply of butter will add to its tooth- 
someness, as will hot plates. Birds are 
usually served upon thin slices of buttered 
toast, and garnished, as are broiled meats, 
with parsley, cress or celery tops; fish 
should always be laid upon a folded fringed 
napkin on a long, narrow platter. An 
average-sized steak should take from eight 
to ten minutes in cooking; chops from 
seven to ten; birds from fifteen to twenty- 
five, and fish, of the average size, about 
fifteen minutes; slices of cod, salmon or 
halibut, if wrapped in oiled or buttered 
paper, from pk to twenty minutes, 
and mackerel, if split, fifteen minutes. 
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SELECTION OF MEAT AND POULTRY 
By MARY LEE WHITE 


EAT, to be perfectly good and 
wholesome, should be firm 
under pressure of the fingers, 
should show distinctly the 
branching veins and should 
be a clear red in color; a 
pink hue signifies the pres- 

' ence of disease, while that of 
a dark purple indicates that death resulted 
from natural causes. Good meat should 
present somewhat the appearance of mar- 
ble; the fat should be firm and suety but 
never moist nor flabby. 

If perfectly wholesome no disagreeable 
odor should be noticed when the meat is 
cut through with a knife or when warm 
water is poured upon it. If any odor is 
carantiile be sure the meat isunsound and 
will shrink in boiling, Whereas good meat 
will not lose in weight by cooking. Beef 
that has been killed a fortnight is considered 
the best eating, and the brisket is the best, 
(the shin the most economical) cut for soups, 
the brisket being also frequently used for 
cold cuts. The ribs and the porter-house 
cuts are the finest for roasts. Cross ribs 
and lower sirloin cuts are desirable for pot 
roasts and the porter-house, the sirloin and 
the tender part of the round for steaks. 
They should be cut at least two inches in 
thickness, as should also mutton chops which 
are cut from either the ribs or loin. Veal 
should be white and smooth, with the fat 
hard and white ; newly-killed veal changes 
color quickly ; the most desirable roast of 
veal is the loin with the kidney, while the 
choice cut of lamb is the hindquarter. 
Particular care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of pork, as it is exceedingly injurious 
if not perfectly sound and healthy. The 
grain of good pork is fine, the skin cold, 
the fat white and firm and the rind thin. 

When choosing poultry select birds that 
are plump and broad across the breast, 
showing some fat in the back, with white, 
fine-grained skin, smooth legs, and toes 
that may easily be broken when bent back. 
The absence of these signs indicates that the 
fowls are old. Poultry that is dry-picked is 
considered the best ; ee | that has been 
scalded before being picked, may be recog- 
nized by the skin, which will look smooth 
and be tightly drawn over the flesh. When 
purchasing spring chickens to broil, select 
those with yellow legs and firm white skin, 
those with dark legs are usually of an in- 
ferior quality. If, as sometimes happens, 
you are offered by your marketman birds 
that have had their feet chopped from the 
legs, look askance at the proposal. This 
means usually, though not invariably, that 
the poultry while in storage have come into 
temporary possession of cats or rats, and 
the claws fave been the parts to be at- 
tacked. 





FOUR SUGGESTED RECEIPTS 
By FOUR CONTRIBUTORS 


O make one gallon of Tanaka 
chow-chow pickle, place in 
the bottom of a gallon stone 
jar, a layer one inch deep of 
finely-chopped, hard, white 
cabbage, a handful of chopped 
white onions, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one of granulated 

sugar, half a teaspoonful of ground mace, 
ditto of allspice, one teaspoonful mustard 
seed and one of black pepper seed. Re- 
peat this until the jar is full, tightly pressing 
as much in the jar as it will hold. When 
full, pour over it as much of the best cider 
vinegar, cold, as will completely cover the 
cabbage. Allow it to stand for three days, 
filling up with vinegar as it is absorbed by 
the cabbage. Then drain off the vinegar 
from the jar, and place in a porcelain-lined 
kettle. When hot, but not boiling, put in 
as much ground mustard as will make a 
thick mush. Watch carefully, and stir con- 
stantly until it boils one minute. When this 
is done turn the entire contents of the jar 
into the kettle and stir, thoroughly in- 
corporating the cabbage with the boiled 
mustard. Take off the fire as soon as 
mixed, replace in jar and tie up. This 
pickle will be ready for use in three weeks 
and will keep for months. 


CANVAS-BACK DUCKS 


T° prepare canvas-back ducks care must 

b. taken to draw the trail without 
breaking the entrails. Ifthis is accomplished 
the ducks need not be washed, but simply 
wiped out with a soft, dry cloth. Then 
sprinkle them inside with white celery, 
chopped fine, and a little salt, and allow 
them to cook in a brisk oven from eighteen 
to twenty minutes. Serve hot with thin 
slices ot fried hominy, and currant jelly. 


GRILLED SIRLOIN STEAK 


UT a steak an inch thick from the sir- 
loin. Brush it over on both sides with 
warmed butter, season with salt and pepper 
and grill from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
When sufficiently cooked, lay the steak on 
a very hot dish, place under and over it 
some dainty little pats of epicurean butter, 
surround it with a border of smoking-hot 
potato croquettes and serve at once. To 
make the epicurean butter, put about two 
ounces of perfectly fresh butter on a plate, 
and work into it evenehiy and patiently, 
with the point of a knife, a rather high sea- 
soning of cayenne, mushroom powder, 
mixed herb powder, lemon juice ee minced 
pany, with a pinch of salt; then set the 
utter in a cold place, and when quite firm 
stamp it out in tiny shapes and use. 


LOBSTER SALAD 


ELECT two small, heavy and very lively 
male lobsters if it is possible for you to 
have them boiled at home. If you cannot 
do this, see that the tails are stiff and suffi- 
ciently elastic to spring back when you 
bend them. If, however, you are to boil 
them, fill a kettle with warm, but not boil- 
ing water, into which you have thrown a 
tablespoonful of salt, and place the lobsters, 
heads downward, in the kettle; cover closely 
and boil over a very quick fire for half an 
hour. Remove them from the water and 
put where they will cool. Then separate 
the tails from the bodies and twist off all the 
claws, shake out the liver (the greenish 
matter) and the coral carefully. Draw the 
body from the shell, removing and discard- 
ing the stomach, which will be found im- 
mediately under the head. Split the body 
down the centre and pick out the meat 
from the cells. Cut the under side of the 
tail shell, from which you can then remove 
the meat in one solid piece, split this and 
you will uncover a small vein running its 
entire length, which is sometimes red, 
which, with the stomach and the spongy 
fingers between the body and shell, must be 
discarded. Crack the claws and take out 
their meat. Reserve both tail shells and 
body shell, which wash in cold water 
and remove the thin lining shell from the 
under side of the tail with scissors. Wash 
two heads of lettuce carefully. Cut the 
lobster meat into small dice with a silver 
knife, and put in a cold place until the may- 
onnaise is ready. For this you will need a 
shallow bowl, which must be cool, and a 
silver or wooden tablespoon. Beat for 
one minute the uncooked yolks of two 
eggs, add a half teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of cayenne pepper and a little dry mustard. 
When you have these well mixed add, 
drop by drop, a gill of olive oil, stirring 
steadily and ine careful not to curdle the 
dressing by reversing the motion. Add 
a few drops of lemon juice or vinegar and 
then alternate the oil and acid until you 
have used a half pint of oil. If, through any 
accident, the dressing should curdle, by 
commencing again with two other yolks 
and adding the curdled dressing slowly, and 
continuing with oil, you can rectify matters. 
Dry the lettuce leaves thoroughly and put 
them around the salad dish. Join the shells 
in the form of a boat, with the large body 
shell in the centre and place on the leaves 
on the dish. Toss the lobster meat and 
mayonnaise thoroughly together with a 
silver fork and put in this shell boat. 
Sprinkle with the coral, which should be 
mashed to a powder. Serve immediately. 
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FAY BISCUIT 


350 BISCUITS TO A POUND 
A PENNYWEIGHT APIECE 








The Lightest and Most Delicious 
Biscuit Manufactured 


A few of these Biscuits with a glass of 
milk makes a refreshing lunch for child 
or invalid. 

As an accompaniment with ices or pre- 
serves nothing is so dainty and tasteful. 
As a health-food this biscuit has no superior. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM 


or erder from 


MARVIN—PITTSBURGH 


HY can the 

CHOCOLAT 

MENIER be said 
to be the best of 
all the preparations, and 
also sold at the lowest 
price, quality considered ? 

I. MENTER raises the 
berry on his own planta- |. 
tions in Nicaragua. 

Il. MENTER has his own 
Sugar Refineries. 

III. MENIER owns the 
Steamers transporting the 
raw product to his factories 
in France and England. 

MENIER Owns over 
2000 Employees’ Houses, 
comprising the entire town 
of Noisiel, near Paris. 

{ENTER does his own printing ; in fact everything 
pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat Menier, 
except wood for cases, nails and foil, is produced on his 
own property. 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different 
manufacturers (each looking for profit rather than 
purity), as most cocoa and chocolate makers have 
to, MENIER can and does, with one end in view— 
viz.: the sale of Chocolat Menier by its real 
merit—supply the world with the finest product 
and in far greater . 
quantities than any 
other house on the 
globe. Any appli- 

















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


; CHOCOLAT 
quate | MENIER 


(mention La > | Annual Sales Exceed 33 Million Lhs. 
Home Jounal), Samples Sent Free. Menler, N. Y. 


Address MENIER, Union Square, New York City 
Coughs 
AND 
Colds 


How shall we guard against coughs and colds ? 
Keep the body well nourished and fortified 
with 


Cudahy’s 


Fluid Beef 
“Rex” Brand 


The King of Food Products for Invalids’ use. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 














THE FINEST 


Bovril peer EXTRACT 


<P DISSOLVES INSTANTLY 


SB > fa, Supplies the Lack of 
Insufficient Nutrition 





Perfectly digestible, but 
not pre-digested 
STIMULATING AND NOURISHING 


Has the odor of Roast Beef. Perfect food 
for Invalids, in Porcelain Jars. Strong Stock 
_for Soup and Beef Bouilion, in Bottles. 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer. 


BOVRIL, Limited, London 
51, 53,55 Franklin St., New York City 





DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE 


A little cook book just out, filled with Choice 
Recipes. Send 2 cent stamp for one to KNOX’§ 
SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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te, WHEN CLEANING HOUSE *s 
2 By Maria Parloa of 
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is here again—the 
season of house-clean- 


M SAGO T 


Dy 


a ° 
Z G ing—to be greeted 
2 ss with different degrees 
AS 7" of welcome, or hor- 
© ror, by the _ several 


> 
e, e Zi ggg of Se Sue 
ay "N2572Q5 ily. Some people ap- 
WAG; SR pear to think eve is 

no good reason for 
this annual thorough cleaning of the house; 
others, however, are really glad when the 
time comes round again, because it furnishes 
an opportunity to take account of stock, as it 
were, discarding the worthless, and renew- 
ing wherever it is necessary. When the 
cleaning is finished, pride and content come 
with the feeling that rest and comfort can 
be taken with a clear conscience in a house 
that one knows is in good condition from 
top to bottom. 


SYSTEM ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


fF veRv house certainly should have a 
thorough cleaning every year, that 
there may be a check put upon the accumu- 
lation of dust or dirt which might breed 
disease, even if no other reason influenced 
the housekeeper. This yearly cleaning 
need not be a season of Ps Pe to the 
family. If possible, a little extra help 
should be engaged, but even if this be 
out of the question the work can be done 
in such a way that every one shall not 
be worn out by the time the cleaning is 
finished. Too much should not be at- 
tempted at once. If one room be taken at 
a time and be finished before work is begun 
in another, the whole house can be cleaned 
without any great difficulty. It is always 
wise, if possible, to wait until the necessity 
for furnace or stove fires is past. If the 
house be heated by stoves, and there be 
some rooms in which a fire is needed only 
in the coldest weather, such rooms may be 
_cleaned first, the stoves in the other rooms 
being removed later. There should be a 
perfect system in doing this work. House- 
keepers differ in regard to the part of the 
house where the cleaning should begin, 
some commencing with the attic and others 
with the cellar. Since the furnace must be 
cleaned some time, and dust may escape 
through the pipes into the various rooms 
above, it seems to me that the proper place 
to begin is down-stairs. 


CLEANING THE CELLAR 
a 


no part of the house is it so important 
that the cleaning be thoroughly done as 
in the cellar. 
slighted. 


Not a corner should be 
Begin with the furnace. Have 
the registers closed in every room. Re- 
move all the cinders and ashes and clean 
out all the flues and pipes. Many house- 
keepers have the pipes removed, but the 
smoke-pipe is really the only one that it is 
necessary to take down. This pipe is liable 
to rust, because of the moisture it gathers 
from the chimney ; nevertheless, if there be 
no way of heating and drying the house 
during a cold, damp period in summer 
except by building a fire in the furnace, it 
would be cheaper to renew this smoke-pipe 
every few years than run the risk of having 
the family made ill from receiving a chill. 
While the men are in the house to clean the 
furnace it would be economy to have them 
clean the flues in the range and also the 
chimneys. Open the cellar windows, to 
bring everything into the light. Have the 
coal bins cleaned. Brush everything free 
from dust. Now sweep the ceiling and 
walls as well as the floor. Brush the walls 
once more. Wash the windows and any 
closets, shelves or tables there may be in 
the cellar. Now have the walls white- 
washed. Before the various articles stored 
in the cellar are put back in place, brush 
them again. Sweep the floor once more. 
Paint with black enamel varnish the iron 
parts of the furnace and also any iron pipes 
that may be exposed to moisture. An ex- 
cellent whitewash may be made by putting 
eight quarts of unslacked lime into a large 
tub and pouring over it enough boiling 
water to make a paste. Stir well, and cover 
until cold, stirring occasionally, that the 
wash may be smooth. Dissolve one quart 
of salt in two quarts of hot water. Dis- 
solve, also, half an ounce of indigo in about 
a pint of hot water. Add these substances 
to the slacked and cooled lime. Now beat 
well, and add enough cold water to make 
the mixture the consistency of thin cream. 
The wash will then be ready to use. A 
tub of charcoal and another of lime are ex- 
cellent things to keep in the cellar. They 
make the cellar sweeter and dryer, and the 
charcoal is, of course, very convenient to 
have on hand for fuel. The unslacked lime 
should be put in a tub or barrel, with space 
for it to expand to twice its bulk. It slacks 
in the air and expands rapidly during the 
process, 


FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC 


FTER the cellar is cleaned the next move 
is to begin at the top of the house and 
work down. It is not safe in these days, 
when houses are kept almost as warm in 
winter as they become in summer, to take 
it for granted that anything is perfectly free 
from carpet-bugs, moths and other insects. 
Every article in the store-room should be 
examined, brushed and shaken. All the 
boxes, drawers and closets should be 
brushed, wiped and lined with new paper. 
As a measure of safety all receptacles 
should be saturated with naphtha just before 
their contents are replaced. Woolen 
goods, furs and feathers should be wet 
with naphtha and folded in old cotton or 
linen sheets. They will be perfectly safe 
for a year or more, provided they have 
been thoroughly shaken and brushed, so 
that no insects’ eggs remain in them. 
Pieces of carpets and other large articles 
should be hung out-of-doors, on lines, be- 
fore being put away. Having taken care 
of the closets, drawers, boxes and stored 
goods, the next thing will be to clean the 
room. Brush the articles of furniture and 
set them outside the room. Brush the 
walls, ceiling and windows. After sweep- 
ing the floor wash the windows and wood- 
work, and also the floor, wiping very dry. 
Let the room air for an hour or more ; then 
return all the articles to their places. 


TAKING UP THE CARPETS 


HE chambers are next in order. Have 
the bedding taken to the yard, spread- 
ing a large furniture cover under the mat- 
tresses and pillows. Put the blankets and 
other coverings on the line. All should be 
well beaten with a rattan. Brush all the 
dust from every piece of furniture, cleaning 
and arranging the drawers. Remove every- 
thing from the closet. Put all the light 
pieces of furniture out of the room and 
cover the large ones. Take down the pict- 
ures, brush and wipe them, and set them 
in another room; also take down the 
draperies. If there be a carpet on the floor 
remove the tacks with a tack-lifter, being 
careful to put every one of them in a box 
or bowl. It is not only extremely painful, 
but also dangerous, to step on a rusty tack, 
and the housekeeper should make it a mat- 
ter of conscience to see to it that none are 
left lying about. When all the tacks have 
been removed fold the carpet carefully and 
have it taken down-stairs. It saves the 
house from dust if the carpet be rolled up 
in a furniture cover—a soiled one, of course, 
serving the purpose. Take up the carpet- 
linings, fold them, and place them in a 
furniture cover. They must be spread and 
brushed in your own yard or taken away 
by the carpet-cleaner. The small yards in 
city houses are not the proper places for 
cleaning carpets, as the dust rises and en- 
ters all the surrounding houses. There is, 
in some cities, a law against beating carpets 
in such narrow quarters. If one live in a 
place where it is possible to have this work 
done on the premises without injury or an- 
noyance to one’s neighbors, it is most de- 
sirable that the carpet be beaten and 
brushed at once, that it may be laid 
on the floor as soon as the room is ready. 


SWEEPING AND DUSTING 


HEN the carpet and linings have been 
removed from the room sprinkle the 
floor with either moistened sawdust, fine 
sand or bits of paper ; then sweep up the 
dust. Go over the floor a second time. 
Brush the ceiling and walls of the room and 
closets, being careful to get every crack free 
from dust. Clean, with a small brush, the 
tops of the doors and windows, the window- 
sashes, the ledges and blinds and all the 
grooves in the woodwork. For the walls 
and ceiling use a broom covered with can- 
ton-flannel or any old flannel. Let the 
strokes on the walls be straight downward. 
If there be a fireplace in the room spread 
thick papers on the hearth and clean both 
the grate and fireplace. Take the bed- 
stead apart and lay each piece on the floor, 
grooved side up. Be careful that there is 
not a particle of dust left in it. Pour 
naphtha into every groove. Be generous, 
for it is not expensive and will hurt nothing. 
Have near by a bowl of naphtha, into 
which dip the ends of the slats. If there 
have been any indications of insect life in 
the bed or room spray all the cracks in 
floor, walls and woodwork. Now een 4 
the floor for the third time and wash it wit 
hot diluted lime-water, which is made by 
pouring four quarts of boiling water upon 
one quart of quicklime, and letting the mix- 
ture stand covered for several hours ; then 
pouring into another pail the clear water. 
Put one quart of this water to two gallons 
of hot. The boards will be made whiter and 
sweeter by the use of the lime-water. 


WASHING PAINTED SURFACES 


OW wash the paint. If it be white do 
not use ordinary soap. Wring a flan- 
nel cloth out of hot water and dip it lightly 
in whiting. Rub with this, and then wash 
off all the whiting ; next wipe with the cloth 
wrung out of hot water, and finally rub 
with a dry flannel until the surface is per- 
fectly dry. Have a pointed stick for all 
the grooves and corners. If the woodwork 
be grooved a great deal, as is now the 
fashion, a small scrubbing-brush, such as is 
sold for cleaning kitchen boards, will be 
found helpful, as a few strokes the length of 
a long grooved panel will clean it perfectly. 
If soap be preferred to whiting use the 
white castile, as this will not turn the paint 
yellow, nor will it soften it, as is apt to be 
the case with soaps in which the alkali is 
strong. Now wash the blinds, then the 
window casings and ledges, and finally the 
glass of the windows. Take the covers 
from the furniture and dust again, washing 
the mirror in the dressing-case. Clean and 
polish the furniture. Lay the carpet and 
put the furniture and other articles in place. 
When all the chambers are finished clean 
the hall and stairs. All the chambers and 
upper halls are to be cleaned in the same 
manner, one room at a time. If the stairs 
are carpeted take up the carpets and have 
them denned and put away until all the 
front part of the house has been cleaned. 


ROOMS ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


HE rooms on this floor nowadays are gen- | 


erally shut off by portiéres, over and 
under which the dust sifts into the adjoin- 
ing rooms when one of the series is being 
cleaned, unless the housekeeper provide 
the proper screens. Have for this purpose 
sheets of strong, unbleached cotton, a yard 
longer and wider than the height and width 
of the openings. If you take down your 
portiéres and tack these sheets on the top 
and at the bottom of the casings, the other 
rooms will be well protected. Now dust 
and remove the small ornaments. Beat and 
brush the upholstered furniture. Remove 
from the room as much of the furniture as 
possible. Take down the window dra- 
peries and shake the dust from them in the 
yard. Have the dining-room table made 
its full length, and lay an old sheet over it. 
Spread the draperies on this, one at atime, 
and wipe them with aclean piece of cheese- 
cloth ; then fold them carefully, if they are 
not to be hung again until fall, and, pinning 
them in clean sheets, put them away in boxes 
or drawers. Next take down the shades, and 
after wiping them with a clean cloth, roll 
them up and put them aside until the room 
is cleaned. Cover the large pieces of fur- 
niture, and if there be carpets to be taken 
up proceed in these rooms as directed for 
the bedrooms. If there be brasses take 
them to the laundry or kitchen to be cleaned. 
Take down the shades of the chandeliers 
and wash them. If the carpets are to be 
taken up they should be removed at once, 
and if they are not, brush the ceiling, walls, 
woodwork, windows, blinds and ledges, 
and then sweep the carpet. Whenthe dust 
settles sweep a second time; be careful to 
brush the corners and edges thoroughly with 
a small broom. After the carpet is thor- 
oughly swept saturate the edges and corners 
with naphtha, leaving the doors and win- 
dows open, of course. Now clean the paint 
and windows. When the room is clean 
put three tablespoonfuls of household am- 
monia in about six quarts of water, and, 
wringing a clean cloth out of this, wipe the 
carpet. Change the water as soon as it be- 
comes dark. Replace the furnishings. Of 
course, if the floors be polished, half the 
burden of house-cleaning is removed. 


CLOSETS, KITCHEN AND PANTRY 

AST, but not least, on the programme, 
comes the back part of the house. Be- 
ginning with the china-closet, remove and 
wipe all the dishes. Brush the walls, ceil- 
ing and shelves. Take the drawers to the 
kitchen and wash and wipe them, afterward 
drying them in the sun or before the fire. 
Wash all the woodwork and the floors be- 
fore replacing the dishes. Clean the kitchen 
closets and pantry in the same manner. 
Wash and scour all the wooden, tin and iron 
utensils, getting them perfectly dry and 
sweet in the sunlight, if possible. Line the 
shelves and floor of the pot-closet with 
thick brown paper, and put the utensils in 
place. Take down the kitchen shades and 
wipe them with a clean cloth. Brush the 
ceiling and walls. If the walls be painted 
wash them in warm ammonia water—four 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia to six quarts of 
water. Have ready a second pail of clear 
hot water and a clean cloth. Go over the 
washed space with the clean cloth and 
water; then wipe dry. If the woodwork be 
hard or grained wash it in the same man- 
ner, using, however, only half as much 
ammonia. Wash the windows, scour the 
tables and sink, clean the pipes and faucets, 
black the stove and wash the floor. When 
all this is done go over the woodwork with 
a flannel dampened with linseed oil and 
turpentine—half of each; then rub with a 
dry flannel. 











The laundry and back halls | 


should receive the same attention. Thenthe | 


piazza and yard should be put in order. 





Ep1Tor’s NorE—Miss Parloa’s answers to her cor- 
respondents, under the title of “ Everything About 
the House,”’ will be found on Page 38 of this issue of 
the JOURNAL, 
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Nervous and bilous 
persons to whom 
tea or coffee are 
almost poisons, 
must have a = , 
substitute, a perfectly safe stimulant, which 
will also furnish nourishment, and be quickly 
and easily digested. They have it in 


Vondlontens 


(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST) 


in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 


Reliable 
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Cook left? No matter. Light your gas range and 
see how easy it is to bake, broil, roast and stew—all 
at the same time, at a minute’s notice and without 
wasting a cent’s worth of fuel. 

No dirt, no bother, range fits anywhere. Burners 
never clog, hot water in a minute. All gas companies 
indorse it. If your dealer hasn’t them write for 
catalogue. 


THE SCHNEIDER & TRENKAMP CO. 
497 Case Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 





preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





45 Jobs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract * BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago 


BUY THE BEST. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


“oS. and H.’’ 


Extra Cream Lucca 


OLIVE OIL. 


Absolutely Pure. 








Send for Circular and Salad receipts to 
CODMAN & HALL, Boston, Mass. 
PERFECTIO cease Sane. Cakes removed 


breaking. Agents 
wanted everrwnere net by CAKE mail ae: TINS 
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A Department devoted to a sociable 
Address all letters to Mrs. 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ZAST winter I was staying at 
a ~«the house of a friend who 
is as busy a woman as I 
know. ‘There is scarcely 
aman of my acquaintance 
who has a greater number 
of responsibilities. One 
morning she was about to 
very important meeting. Great 
public questions 





attend 
interests were at stake, 
were to be discussed and settled, and there 
was so much difference of opinion among 


the members of the body upon which 
devolved the decision that my friend felt 
that she must have her mind alert and 
ready to meet and answer objections, to 
persuade men far older and more expe- 
rienced in life than herself of the justice 
and wisdom of her plans, and to devise 
means for carrying them out. You would 
have expected her face to be clouded with 
care, but it was far from that. Making her 
way through snowdrifts, from the door, she 
turned to wave a playful good-by to me as 
I stood at the window. Then I saw her 
stop. I could not understand her gestures 
to me, but following her eves I discovered 
a bird floundering in the snow. Imagining 
it was hurt or frost-bitten | hastened to get 
some crumbs, and to see what [| could do 
for the little creature who had called out 
my friend’s sympathies. I knew she could 
not stay to minister to the little thing, but 
before I could get out-of-doors the bird 
had flown and I could not find it. The 
morning passed. My friend returned from 
the exhausting contest. We might naturally 
have expected her to come in in a listless 
way, and to have thrown herself down upon 
a lounge, giving no sign of interest in any- 
thing but her own fatigue ; quite different 
was the fact. Before she had closed the 
door behind her, | heard a merry voice 
calling out: ‘‘ Where are my bird books? I 
must find out what that stranger was that I 
saw as I left the house this morning. Do 
you know what a beautiful bird it was? 
How strange its marks were, and did you 
hear its cry?’’ I confess I had scarcely 
noticed either, and then she told me that 
last summer, although she had many vital 
questions occupying her mind, she made 
a study of the birds in the neighborhood of 
her country home. Never an enthusiastic 
child was prouder of a possession than was 
my friend over her knowledge of eighty-three 
different kinds of birds, watched and noted 
by her own eyes in one short summer, and 
she was quite right about the bird she had 
noticed that morning. It was one of a 
flock coming from the far north, strangers 
to the ‘haunts of men,”’ and fearless of the 
creature man, whom they saw apparently 
for the firsttime. Inthe University grounds, 
college men, faculty and students gathered 
to watch the birds, and the birds were quite 
willing to be watched, almost to be caught, 
lighting fearlessly on shoulder and head. 

How restful to tired women would be 
this study of the birds. Suppose we com- 
pare notes about those we see. With one’s 
own unaided eyes much can be discovered, 
but a pair of opera-glasses or field-glasses 
would be a great aid. 

*  % 
* 


WANT to tell you how much I like the idea of the 
woman who turned her back to the crack in the 
wall. It sounded like a true woman determined to 
make the most of life. Somebody has said, “* Life is 
what we make it.” I have always thought’ it might 
better have been put, “ Life is how we take it.’ 
We can't always make things over just to suit our- 
selves, but we can accept them as they are, in sucha 
sweet, womanly way as to insure respect and love 
from others. I don’t think it is selfish for a woman 
to desire love and attention and courtesy, but if she 
finds these things are not hers, let her stop a little 
and see if in herself she can’t find the lack of inspir- 
ing material. Ten to one she will discover that 
though outwardly she has been doing all sorts of self- 
sacrificing things, in her heart she was selfishly 
despondent al i grieving over what she felt was 
some great neglect. It just resolves itself into a 
mathematical problem. Each of us has only so 
much time in which to think, and if we fill that time 
with thoughts of ourselves, we must subtract that 
much from our thoughts for others. E. 


Long ago I was impressed with the sub- 
ject of an old sermon, and I have had 
constant occasion to think of it in my own 
life, and to speak of it for others. It was, 
‘*The expulsive power of a new affection.’’ 
It is true that if we fill the mind and the 
time with loving thoughts toward others, 
we snall have none left for our own imag- 
ined miseries. Our real troubles, if borne 
with a loving spirit, will call out more bless- 
edness than pain. How often it is the tes- 
timony of one who has passed through 
bitter experiences that they have revealed 
a surprising amount of goodness, tender- 
ness and devotion in old friends, and 
have brought new ones from unexpected 
quarters. 


interchange of ideas among JOURNAL 
LYMAN ABBOTT, care of 
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AY I say to “A, I. R.’”’ that in our town, of six 
hundred inhabitants, we had what we called an 
experience or dollar social. As we needed money 
immediately for church work, our time in which to 
earn our dollar apiece was limited to two or three 
weeks. Besides selling popcorn in sacks and balls, 
taffy, cookies, eggs, penwipers, holders, crochet edg- 
ings, several ladies worked on the principle that a 
penny saved is one earned and did their own wash- 
ing. One lady cleaned and sold the old bottles that 
will accumulate inany house. One gentleman did his 
own shaving until he had saved his dollar. By not 
using much capital we had money to buy some of the 
things sold, and in that way helped each other. At 
the social each gave his experience, which was very 
amusing and interesting, and forty dollars was the 
result of our experience and hard work. ‘ The 
Loyal Workers”—a society of children ranging 
from nine to fifteen years—are trying this plan. Some 
are sewing carpet-rags at twelve and a half cents per 
pound, There are a dozen ways to earn money fora 
good cause. I’ma firm believer that where there’s 
a will there’s a way. F, 
These very ingenious ways of raising 
money may be helpful to others. | We for- 
get, do we not, that to do one’s own wash- 
ing in order to save a little money perhaps 
deprives the washerwoman of very much- 
needed work? But everything which pre- 
vents waste is certainly a* good thing, and 
often a large amount of money may be 
gathered from such trifles as would scarcely 
have been supposed worth considering, 
* 
¥ 
s° many pleasant nooks and corners in THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL tempt one to enter and chat 
with the ir pleasant occupants and “presiding 
queens,” that I hesitate which to select, taking it for 
granted that those who come on business will not be 
refused admittance to these sanctums nor denied an 
interview with their inmates and visitors. So, by 
your leave, I select ‘‘ Just Among Ourselves” and, as 
I tell my tale of woe, I can but wonder if my sisters 
are in like perplexity. In this favored day, when 
“all the world’s akin,’’ so near are we brought to 
each other by rapid transit and communication, and 
innumerable friends, besides ‘uncles and cousins 
and aunts,” who visit us from far and near, how 
shall we maintain the true spirit of hospitality, and 
say to each'new-comer ‘‘ Welcome,” when perhaps 
the last guest has but just departed, and there has 
been no time to cheer up the home or set the house 
in order? This is no vexed question, perhaps, where 
there are many servants, but in our country homes, 
where there is only one servant, on the mistress and 
the mother comes the added duty of entertaining, 
which, often for various reasons, is no light nor easy 
burden, and which is not lightened, even by the love 
wherewith she loves her guest. Would not this all 
be materially remedied if we would, when inviting 
uests, name the day for them to come and the 
ength of time we hope they can remain? And 
would not such an understanding add to the real 
comfort and enjoyment of both the hostess and 
guest? And now a word for our young ladies. Do 
not write, without an invitation, even to your 
“dearest friend,” that you are coming to see her, and 
never accept an invitation to visit her, unless accom- 
panied with a note or a direct message from her 
mother. Never prolong your visit beyond the stated 
time, no matter how swiftly and pleasantly the days 
have passed, unless urged to do so by the mistress of 
the house, who alone knows its demands, and poe 
and arranges its work, all of which may be delayed 
and interfered with, to minister to your pleasure and 
entertainment. T he seamstress who was engaged to 
repair the daughters’ wardrobe cannot come, the 
wish to attend the convention in an adjoining town 
cannot be gratified, the visit to see a sick friend must 
bé postponed, and so on ad infinitum, and all this 
has detracted from the pleasure that is due others, 
by your visit and your presence in their home. The 
model guest is she who “seeks not her own” but is 
kindly considerate of others. 
ONE GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY. 
Your suggestions about accepting invita- 
tions and making visits are very timely, but 
part of the trouble comes, not from the one 
who accepts the invitation, but from the 
one who gives it. If we were thoroughly 
sincere, and our guests could really depend 
upon the truth of our expressions of desire 
to see them, they would be in a much 
better position to judge of the proper 
length of their stay. Thoughtless inatten- 
tion to the convenience of others is alw ays 
bad, but it is worse, I think, when it comes 
from a guest who is admitted into the 
sacredness of the home. To keep a quick 
and thoughtful eye upon the household 
needs would make many a guest welcome 
where she is now dreaded. Saving unnec- 
essary steps, treating the dainty furnishings 
of the guest-room with care, and observing 
the order of the household—not disturbing 
it by being late to meals—in these ways a 
guest may make herself thoroughly enjoyed. 


* * 
* 

HILE every heart has its own sorrows it also 
has its joys, and I fail to comprehend the 
nervous, discontented manner that so many married 
women ‘manifest regarding their home-life and the 
welfare of their husbands, and can but believe that 
the majority of women think too much about trifles 
concerning their husbands. Too much sentiment is 
a lack of good sense, and I do notagree with “‘ M.E. 
G.,”’ who advocates a man’s cause to the extent that 
the husband must be the sole subject of a wife’s 
thoughts. I think there are times when there is 
something a little more soul-inspiring than a man’s 
dinner, or his presence even, and truly believe if 
every married woman who has a home would take 
an hour, more or less, @very day away from the 
narrow limits of household cares, and try to elevate 
her thoughts to something higher and better in life 
than her husband’s mere physical welfare, and the 
ordinary humdrum gossip of every-day aflairs, this 

world would be brighter and better. a 


It is in the line of just such a letter as 
this that the plan which ‘‘G. W. S.”’ out- 
lines will be helpful. 
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LETTER from one of the readers repeats the old 
injunction, *‘ *Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.’”’ May I, another of the motherless 
ones, come to you for help? 
Christian girl to become the wife of a man, otherwise 
all that could be desired, but an unbeliever? I once 
promised never to be the wife of one who is not a 


Is it always wrong fora | 


Christian, but then I was a child and knew nothing of | 


the power of love. I have great faith in you. Do 
you believe marriage with an unbeliever is never in 
accordance with God's will? L. 


How can two people live happily together 
whose fundamental principles are entirely 


different? Small differences can be easily 
adjusted. If the man is really an ‘un- 
believer,’’ I cannot see how you could be 


happy vith him, but that is a very much 
misused word. Men who have deep 
religious natures, who are thoroughly con- 
scientious, are sometimes called unbelievers 
because they cannot subscribe to a certain 
creed. A promise made when you were a 
child, I cannot think is binding upon you 
as a grown woman. The question you ask 
must be decided from your present knowl- 
edge. You were not capable of settling it 
when you were young, and no one has a 
right to settle it for you. Children are 
often required to sign pledges and to make 
promises which can only weaken their 
honesty ; often they cannot, in any sincerity, 
feel themselves bound to do what they have 
vowed to do under the pressure of urgency 
or under a momentary excitement. A 
promise which shall last a little time may 
sometimes be asked of a child, but even 
then with caution. 
* 
% 

I: SHOULD like to help “‘ X. Y.”’ in her dilemma, re- 

garding her young brothers, by relating an 
instance in my own life, which may reveal to her the 
cause and the cure, for their seeming dishonesty. 
When I was eleven years old I had a set of school- 
mates who were accustomed to having s spenens 
money, and hence candy, at their disposal. Such 
privilege was not accorded me. This I felt to be a 
great injustice, to remedy which I decided to help 
myself from my mother’s purse, to that which right- 
fully belonged to me (?), afew cents eachday. Indo- 
ing this I had a distinct spirit of disobedience, nothing 
more. When my mother learned of it, she ‘adminis- 
tered three effectual forms of punishment. She first 
explained that my act was theft—this thought horri- 
fied me. Then she had me return some chocolates 
which had been bought with part of the money, ex- 
plaining to the clerk why I did so—to instill honor. 
And finally, led me to think that she could not allow 
me to accompany her on an anticipated visit to a 
sister, lest I might disgrace her by stealing money 
from my sister—humility. I was effectually cured. 
The ‘orginating cause was one which my mother 
could not have guessed—the influence of my asso- 
ciates at school, A.S 


Your frank account of your early experi- 
ences is gratifying to me, and, I think, will 
be to many other mothers. It isso common 
for children to throw all the blame of their 
faults upon their parents, that your generous 
exculpation of your mother from blame is 
as delightful as it is unusual. It, however, 
may serve to make mothers more watchful 
of the influence of the companions of their 
children. 

* * 
* 

] AM much interested in the letter asking sugges- 

tions in regard to a course of reading. A few 
days ago I heard an essay read before an association 
of young women teachers, and the advice given 
them in re to reading will apply equally to all 
women. 1e idea given was this, that a woman’s 
reading should extend in four different directions at 
the same time: (1) The current literature of the 
times, in order to know what is going on in the 
world. (2) Good hard study in some one direction 
to toughen the “mental fibre’’; mathematics, for 
instance. (3) Every one should have a hobby, that 
is, some special branch that she reads whenever she 
has a spare moment, and because she thoroughly 
enjoys it: travels, history, botany, eology. (4) Read- 
ing in the direction of one’s wor for a teacher, 
school methods, etc.; for a housekeeper, hygiene, 
sanitation or organic "chemist Under the first [ 








would suggest magazine artic es, items of general | 


interest in daily or weekly newspapers, book reviews 
and good recent fiction. U nder the second, mathe- 
matics, the miscellaneous examples in the “* Franklin 
Written Arithmetic” are very good ** mental gym- 
nastics”; or study any good school algebra or 
geometry. Under the third, read travels with a 
geography at your elbow. Select a country of which 
you wish to know somethin perhaps Jagan. Read 
Miss Bird’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” and 
ey pot Homes and Their Surroundings,” by 
Prof. Morse. Or, if you prefer the Sandwich fslende, 
Australia and New Zealand, read “‘ Under the South- 
ern Cross,”’ by Maturin Balion. The magazines are 
full of short sketches of travel in Europe and 
America. In American history, take a good school 
history for a condensed outline, then read C. C. 
Coffin’s books, “‘ Boys of ’76” and “ Building the 
Nation.” In English history, read Green’s “ Short 
History of the I 
reading and not very short. In literature, ‘‘ Primer 
of English Literature,’ by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
sage goad by D. Appleton & Company. It has a good 
ist of review questions in the back. In connection 
with that read the writings of any of the authors 
mentioned in it which you think would interest you 
especially. The Appletons also publish ‘‘ Science 
Primers,’ which are very entertaining reading: 
physical geography, geology, botany, physiology. 
Under the fourth, “ E. L. H.” can make her own 
selection. Perhaps these topics will help her to 
classify her reading for herself, always remembering 
that it is not the quantity which she reads that is to 
help her, but what she reads and remembers, and so 
makes a part of herself. G. W.S 


General intelligence can only be acquired 
by a familiarity with ‘‘current topics.’’ If 
a woman be wise she will keep herself in 
touch with the literature of the day in suf- 
ficient measure to enable her to enjoy gen- 
eral conversation among thoughtful people. 
Happily, there are methods now pursued 
which enable the busy man or woman to 
know what are the principal events of the 
time without reading a mass of unnecessary 
detail. With such general reading it is 
very useful for every one to have some 
special study which may be pursued with 
thoroughness ; and all this is not inconsist- 
ent with a busy housewife’s life. A woman 
who succeeds in carrying out this plan will 
be an invaluable guide to her children. 


LI Note 


=nglish People.’ It is interesting 











or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life from childhood to 
motherhood, there is 
nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million mothers, 
misses and children. Clamp buckle 
at hip for hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium. 


Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, A 
Western Wholesale Depot, A 4, 


FERRIS BROS. - masurrs ana Pacentece, 


PRINCIPAL Soeae Broadway, NEW YORK. 
BrancH Orrice—18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model 


Lengthens the 
Waist 


Gives Beautiful 
Form 


Best Sateens 


Fast Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 


For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Corset Waist 


Our waist, known as 
the Grand Rapids Corset 
Waist, has all the com- 
bined qualities that make 
it the choice of all the 
ladies who have worn it. 
It gives grace to the form, 
and while close fitting, 
gives absolute freedom to 
the body. Handsomely 
made of nice soft mate- 
rials. Ask your dealer 
for our Corsets and Cor- 
set Waists, and if he does 
not keep them, send usa 
postal card and we will 
send you our catalogue 
with prices, Address 


GRAND RAPIDS CORSET CO. 
122 Monroe Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


=3 A New Bath Tub 
For $1.00 


We will send prepaid, for one dollar, enough 


Porcelain Enamel Paint 


to cover a 












Sole Manufacturers 














bath with three coats; or you may give 
The appearance of CHINA 
Without its FRAILTY 


to wooden or iron ware, furniture or flower pots. 

This is not a paint with a shiny surface only when 

new, but a lasting enamel. Also one-half size for soc. 

Shades: snow-white, cream, ivory, satin-blue, etc. 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR 


RINALD BROS. °° *Siviaseipnia 
PAIGE ODORLESS 


MOTH PROOF BAG 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof 
Durable—can be used for years 
No paste nor glue necessary. 
Garments removed and replaced in- 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out. 
Size, genee inches, 50c. each 
24 60c 








| PAIGE'S 
ODORLESS 

MOTH PROOF BAG 
FOR PRESERVING 

| WEARING APPAREL 

FURS RUGS. BLANKETS ETC. 

| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ofr 


" 30x50 " 75e. ve 
SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS 
Expressed on receipt of price in 

Postal Note or Money Order. 
DETROIT PAPER BAG CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Eastern Agent: 

A. M. C LARK, 136 L iberty St., N. Y. 


Uuukinhée 


THE NEW SHAPE 
IN HOSIERY 
























J Saves Discomfort, Saves Darning 
Men’s: Cotton, 25c. Soft Lisle, 35c. Women’s: Cotton, 50c. 
Illustrated Booklet Free 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents 
ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


Stamping Patterns 


Any one byte — Stamping a 7 what 
them sent to select m on agreemen pay for w 


they keep and return the rest. Ad 
MITCHELL. North Reading, Mass. 









TRY IT. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks” and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ’’ bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 
Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. Please 
do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


ASTER! The beautiful 

anniversary day in 
this month of April 
never seemed so lovely 
to me as this year. 
Such grand ones have 
passed out of our sight; 
and I am so glad they 
are not dead. When 
Bishop Phillips Brooks 
left us I thought of the words of Robert 
Browning. Speaking of the new literature 
which makes death its theme, he said: 
“Death! Death! It is this idle, cowardly 
carping on death that I so dislike. For 
my part I deny that death is the end of life. 
Never say of me that I am dead.’’ -And so 
he held to the close of his life. Easter. 
means Life! Life! Eternal Life! Hold the 
truth closer than ever to you, ‘‘he that 
believeth in Me shall never die.’’ To be- 
lieve in — is to disbelieve in death. I 
know full well how sad it is to have them 
leave us even for a little while, but they 
were so much and said so much that we 
only have about time enough now to live 
what they taught us. The old lines have 
come so reahty to me of late: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 


% 
IN DEED AND IN WORD 


HAT made some of those who have 
one so loved and now so missed? 
Their sincerity ; their manliness ; their en- 
thusiasm for humanity ; their love of Christ. 
Well, will it not ‘be wise now to ‘‘ ponder 
and act’’? Your sphere may not be so 
wide ; your light may be a very small one ; 
but you remember it was only the light of a 
tallow candle that a man passed up to the 
porthole when he heard the cry, ‘‘A man 
overboard.’’ But that little light fell on 
the rope, and the man in the waves caught 
it and was saved. Do not stop at thinking 
how little you can do; do it, do the little. 
Live with an Easter morning in your soul 
because you believe in Him who said, ‘‘I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,’’ and 
you will know the truth of the lines : 


‘While thou art in Me and in thee I abide 
What end can there be to the Easter-tide?”’ 


ey 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 

WAS much interested in an account given 
me by the wife of a well-known layman 
of our church, which shows the adaptability 
of our Order. The minister called on her 
and asked her to take the afternoon class. 
It had completely run down and the mem- 
bers could not be persuaded to come, and 
the minister was discouraged and asked 
this woman I speak of if she would not 
take the class and see if she could build 
it up. At first she declined, but afterward 
said to the minister: ‘‘ Will you let me 
lead the class in my own way?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ he replied, ‘‘only do lead, I do 
not care how.’’ So she took the class- 
book and saw the names of most of the 
prominent women of the church. She set 
apart a day—took her carriage and called 
on ‘them all, and told each of them that 
she wanted to form a Circle of King’s 
Daughters in their church, and would they 
join her Circle? She wanted the work of 
the Circle to be especially, first of all, their 
own mental and spiritual improvement, and 
would like to have the meetings in her 
house. They all consented to join. The 
next week her parlors were filled. She 
told them of her inner life, and with the tact 
of a woman drew from them their experi- 
ence, and then told them of what she had 
mapped out as the course they would pur- 
sue. She said she thought it would be 
profitable to have some knowledge given 
each week of the biography of Methodist 
women, and then they would find out the 
poor and needy connected with their church 
and spend half the hour in talking over 
ways and means to help them. This course 
was pursued and the class became more 
and more interesting, and it was not long 
before the half hour was devoted to the 
relating of the religious experiences of the 
week, and after a time the women found 
out that they were actually attending class, 

the thing they thought they could not do! 








UP IN THE GARRET 


| FOUND such treasures up in the old 
garret to-day. I do not wonder that a 
friend of mine misses her garret so much, 
for all her beautiful apartment. I like to 
rummage in an old garret and to-day I dis- 
covered a little old writing-desk. I even 
found the poem, ‘‘ The Magical Isle in the 
River of Time,”’ and really it seemed to me 
as I read the letters that I was indeed on 
the Magic Isle. You know the poein says : 
“And the name of the Isle is the beautiful past, 
And we bury our treasures there. 
Oh, this beautiful Isle with its phantom-like show 
Is a vista unfadingly bright, 
And the river of time in its turbulent flow, 
Is oft soothed by the voices we heard long ago, 
When the hours were a dream of delight.” 
And to me the hours were not sad that I 
spent on that beautiful Isle to-day. I read 
letters of my own that had never been sent, 
and I felt the truth of the saying that 
‘*the meanest record of thyself hath worth.’’ 
I found the minor chord in my letters. One 
thing is certain, I did not have to say it was 
better with me in the past than it is now. 
Life ought to be a progress in all that is 
gee and useful, and happiness will follow 
ike a shadow. It was strange, but when I 
came down-stairs I took up a paper for a 
minute, and the first thing that caught my 
eye was ‘Garret Windows,’’ and the 
writer went on to tell how you can raise 
flowers, and keep them growing all winter 
in your garret, when they would die if in 
the sitting-room. I indulged in a few 
thoughts about the plants that we have 
growing up in the garrets of our minds and 
hearts, for in our soul-houses we have 
garrets, I think, as well as parlors. 


1 


THE FIVE-CENT GLORY 
WELL, I finished up my delightful old- 
fashioned afternoon all by myself 
with meditating on what a woman called 
her ‘‘ five-cent glory.’’ I was so interested 
in reading about her. She lived in a brick 
row on a city street—no back yards, the 
writer said, to the houses, only a little paved 
inclosure to keep the ash-barrel and the 
swill-pail, but in front of all the row of 
houses about ten feet square of ground. 
The woman had six small children, did all 
her own work, even to the washing and 
ironing. Her husband received a very small 
salary—so that every nickel counted. But 
one day she found a five-cent-piece on the 
street and she determined to make a flower- 
garden with it, and she did it. She bought 
five cents worth of seed—the California— 
and having carefully prepared her little bit 
of ground, she sowed her seed, and as if the 
seeds sympathized with her, every one sent 
up a tiny plant. “I call it my five-cent 
ad she said to a friend, ‘‘and the 
whole block seems to share in it and 
be proud of it.’’ And she said she hadn’t 
a doubt but she would see all the bare, 
grassless yards dug up and planted with 
seeds when the next spring came, for 
in the early autumn her little yard was 
a glorious mass of flowers. I was not 
interested in that little front yard merely 
as I read it, but the old thought came 
back of making the most out of the little 
we have to make this world brighter. 
I am so sure we are unlike that woman 
who made so much out of her five cents, 
that it became a five-cent glory. We per- 
haps would have said, what is the use of 
trying to make a garden out of so little? 
The old story over again. She hath done 
what she could. When will we learn the 
lesson? And then others will attempt when 
they see we have succeeded with so little. 
Nothing is so effective as an object-lesson. 
Do the little you can do. Now let us look 
around and try. Maybe the garden is tobe 
made indoors instead of outdoors. Per- 
haps you have thought the soil so hard that 
there was no use in trying. I did not tell 
you how hard that woman worked at the 
soil before she put a seed in it. You will 
have to be very kind, and thoughtful and 
considerate with those around you before 
any seed that you want to sow to bring 
forth flowers can go in. Maybe some in 
our own family are very hard and yet I 
Sclleve that love persisted in and kind 
deeds will soften them at length and then 
you will have your seed-bag all ready and 
you may yet have flowers where all now is 
a desert. Deserts are only gardens waiting 
for seed. 
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*“*1 WISH | OWNED THIS COTTAGE” 


HE word ‘‘ owned,”’ as it was uttered with 


so much emphasis, took hold of me. 
The dear one said: ‘‘1 wish I owned this 
cottage. I would pull down those old cur- 
tains.’”” I am sure I do not know what 
other changes she intended to make, for I 
interrupted her with: ‘‘Oh, that is the 
trouble with so many Christians.’’ Christ 
does not own them in the sense that they 
have utterly yielded to Him as the Owner, 
and, so to speak, passed over the deed; 
and there seemed to be a new meaning in 
the words of the apostle: ‘‘ Whose house 
are we.’’ I think there is an inner con- 
sciousness on the part of many professed 
Christians that they have not come to their 
best. There are a good many ‘‘old cur- 
tains’’ that need to be taken down, and 
there is a renovation, an interior renovation, 
that needs to take place, and what the same 
apostle speaks of as being “‘ thoroughly fur- 
nished.’’ And the need is at times a felt 
one. There is a good deal of renovating 
and changing going on in many houses, al- 
ways wanting something new, and I very 
much fear a good deal of this activity is the 
attempt to “fill an empty mind.’’ The 
house that especially needs to be put in 
good order is ourselves. We are the house, 
and what is needed is to pass it over to the 
Owner, and let Him go to work, for it is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to 
do. Mind, I do not say there will be noth- 
ing for us to do. When He takes posses- 
sion, and tells us to take the old curtains 
down, they must come down; when He 
asks that some rubbish shall be removed, 
we must do as He says. 

What He really wants is an empty house. 
He will clean it and furnish it, but He does 
not do it until He owns it. You know how 
it is with you, if you live in somebody’s else 
house. You say: ‘‘I cannot afford this or 
that ; I don’t own the house.’’ But let the 
house be given to you, and then you will 
see to it that something is done. Oh, what 
palaces He would make of us; not merely 
apartments, not merely one of a row of 
houses, but palaces—‘‘fashioned after the 
similitude of a palace’’; or if only a cot- 
tage (smaller gifts, a lesser personality), 
yet we should be beautiful cottages, be- 
cause He would make the most out of us. 
But alas, He so seldom gets full possession. 
We say truly : ‘‘ Others, Lord, beside Thee, 
have had dominion over us”’ ; but will we 
not let the past suffice? Will you not who 
read this say: ‘‘I will not own myself any 
longer ; I belong to the Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 
and will you not mean it as you say it? 


es 
PURPLE BAGS 


SNe ingenuity of the Daughters in our 
Order proves the truth that love is in- 
genious. I begged from a sweet Daughter 
in Lockport, New York, one of the little 
purple bags used in her Circle, only about 
the length of your finger ; a piece of purple 
satin ribbon, folded and sewed at the sides 
and frayed out a little at the top anda string 
run in, and there you have the little purple 
bag. Into that purple bag goes one penny 
each day. Each of the members have a 
bag, and if those who have more pennies to 
spare than others put more than one penny 
a day in the bag no one knows it. One 
ny a day is all that is asked for. All the 
ags are emptied at the meeting of the 
Circle, and the contents of these little 
purple bags sent ten happy little children 
into the country the past summer. The 
same Circle, the ‘‘Go Forth’’ Circle, make 
true their motto, ‘‘ He that winneth souls is 
wise.’’ I have some of their pretty leaflets 
before me now. There is a place at the 
station given to them, where every week 
they may place their leaflets and papers, so 
that any one can go there and get literature 
provided by the King’s Daughters, and 
they have shown such good taste in their 
selections. Little books with pretty pictures 
on the outside, are there. One was headed : 
‘* Prove all things, hold fast to that which is 
good,”’ and as I opened it I found Chauncey 
M. Depew’s reply to Julian Hawthorne, a 
very valuable tract. Then each of the 
Circle have a card, a maltese cross, with 
their motto on one side and their names 
arranged on the other, telling the days when 
certain ones will be prayed for by the mem- 
bers of the Circle, and so changed from 
week to week that each one can see the 
day on which she will be specially remem- 
bered. At the top of the card I read these 
words: ‘‘Pray for one another.’’ Then 
they showed me a very pretty bookmark 
one of the Circle made, and sold so many 
of them that they were enabled to do a 
much-needed charity with the money. The 
bookmark was violet satin, with the maltese 
cross at the top, and ‘‘In His Name,”’ just 
under it, and the verse printed on it was: 
** Just to leave in His dear hand, little things, 
All we cannot understand, all that stings, 
Just to let Him take the care sorely pressing, 
Finding all we let Him bear p worn to blessing. 
This is all, and yet the way 
Marked by Him who loves thee best, 


Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of His promised rest.” 
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How did we get this large Dry Goods 
business, amounting to millions annually? 
Selling nice goods and at less prices. Our 


Mail Order Department 


is getting 1,000 orders a day from all parts 
of this continent for the same reason. 


Items that will bring more orders: New 


Australian Wool Suitings 


checks, stripes and mixtures, 58 inches wide 


90 CENTS 


More than 1,000 styles, new Spring Dress 
Woolens, 25c¢., 50¢., 75C., $1.00, $1.15 to 
$2.50 a yard. 


Important collection solid black 


BROCHE INDIA SILKS 
24 inches wide, 85 cents. 


Handsome designs and enough less money 
to pay any woman to send for, no difference 
in what part of America she lives. 


INDIA SILKS, best examples yet pro- 
duced, 27 inches wide, 75c., $1.00, $1.25; 
24 inches wide, soc. to $1.00 


Everything in new 


WASH FABRICS 


for your Spring Sewing. Embroideries 
and Laces. If the Styles are superior and 
Prices less, as you’ll find out they are, then 
we'll get your patronage. Catalogue free, 
ready early in April. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
117, 119, 121 Federal Street 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Dresses and Wraps. 


‘“‘Can I have my 
wraps and dresses 


115, 





made to order stylish! 
at sensible prices ?’’ Of 
course ey can if you 
deal at the right place. 
We are manufacturers of 
Dresses and Wraps, and 
make qvery garment to 
order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit and finish. We pay 
the express charges to your 
town at our expense, 


prices of Jackets and Blaz 
ers from $3.75 to $85 ; Capes 
to ; Eton and Blazer 
uits $7 to $30; Tailor-made 
Suits $17 to $50; Silk 
Waists, Silk Skirts, etc, 
We will send you our 
catalogue together with 
new measure- 
ment dia- 
m, (which 





—-—CO measure, 
an assortment of samples of stylish 
dress goods and cloakings to select 
from, on receipt of four cents postage. 
You may select any style of dress or 
wrap from our catalogue, and we will 
make it to order for you. We also sell 
dress goods and cloakin at from 90 


i yar 
your own material and desire it made f 
nto a dress or wrap, we will make itup /* 
for you at prices 
Please mention 
ou write. We invite ladies who reside 
New York to visit our salesroom 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., | 
21 Wooster St., New York. 


TAILOR-MADE SUIT 
$3.95 = 


Paid 


This Stylish Tailor-made 
Suit, in all wool cloth, black, 
gray, brown or navy blue, 
postilion basque, bell skirt 

(unlined), trimmed with 
silk braid and buttons. 
This suit is so neat you 
would willingly pay your 

Dressmaker $4.00 
for making it. 


ven in our catalogue. 
HE JOURNAL when 










It is our intention to do the largest mailing trade in the 
U. S. We are willing to offer special inducement to 
every reader to become one of our regular customers, 
Our new illustrated catalogue should be in the hands of 
every woman in the land. It will save you at least 
twenty-five per cent. of your bills. Our catalogue sent 
free to every one answering this advertisement. 


Special Offer 72.2". 


ther popu- 
larize our Mail Order Department with the 
ladies, we will send to any one sending us 
$3.95, one of the above described suits (be 


‘sure and state size and color wanted), FREE 


by mail or express. FINER SUITS, $5.98, 
$8.97, $11.50 and $13.75. 


Mahler Bros. 282 °vew York. 


A complete garment, worn under 
the corset or flannels protecting the 
clothing from —.. Chea 
y than dress shields, one pair doing 





the work of six. 
Misses’, bust measure 28-33, 8.80 
Ladies’, bust measure 34-39, 1.00 
Ladies’, ‘“ cas 40-46, 1.25 
, 1897 WEST MONROE 8T., CHICAGO 
atalogue Free 





POR : 
AGENTS WANTED. 

M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 
Send money by Post Office Order. C 
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LAMB Sap 


Highest Grades. Largest Assortment. Artistic Designs. 


> 
) HAT the BEST is the cheapest, 
applies to everything, but is 
especially true in Silver Plated 
Ware where deception is so 
Often and so easily prac- 
ticed, and the only assur- 


ance as to quality is the 
TRADE MARK. 









Tea Sets, Pitchers, Baking 
- Dishes, etc., bearing this 
~ stamp have been before the 
public and stood the test 

Coffee Set. for over forty years. These 
goods stand above competition, and are known and recognized throughout 
the civilized world as the best brands manufactured. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Tue Question “‘WILL THEY WEAR?” NEED NEVER BE ASKED IF 
BEAR THE 





AS THIS IN ITSELF GUARANT 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 1847 IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


HAMILTON, ONT. MERIDEN, CONN. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 4847 Rogers Goods can he obtained, address as above. Illustrations 
of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
HOLDING EDGES 


of the Fastener of the War- 


ren Hose Supporter—the 
reason why it cannot 






















The cut the stocking, 

most while all other 

comfort- hose sup- 

able and porters 

sensible hose must There are 

supporter. cut ¥Y countless, 
and all worth. 


less, imita= 


ing like the 


Warren, yet 
sure to cut 
the stocking. 


All genuine 
Warrens have 
“Warren” 
stamped on end 
of fastener. 





Made by 
George Frost Co., Boston. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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y. “KAYSER 
gS PATENT 
5 FINGER 
TIPPED” 
SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a guarantee 
ticket that calls for another pair 
if the tips wear out first. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, New York, 
and he will see that you get them. 











Bers COMBINATION 
SUITS 


LDQ CD 
Www 


The coat always lasts your boy 
twice as long as the pants—that’s 
the reason we make Combination 
Suits—one coat, two pairs of 
pants, and a hat—all made to 
match—answers the purpose of 
two suits for the price of one— 
and a low price at that—only 



















They are all -wool— well-made — well-trimmed — 
well-fitting and fully guaranteed in every respect. 
Send us $1.00 to guarantee express charges—and 
we will send a Suit C. O. D., with privileges of ex- 
amination—before payment—cr send 85.00 and we 
agree to return your money if suit is not satisfactory. 


“THE HUB” 


N.W. Cor. State and Jackson Sts., Chicago, III. 
WRITE FOR OUR CAT 
alogue—(54 pages)—tells you how to save money 
on Men's and Boys’ Clothing—Furnishing Goods 
— Hats— Men’s and Ladies’ Shoes — Ladies’ 
Wraps and Jackets. 
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‘* The act of joining two or more things into one” 


—CENTURY DICTIONARY 


That’s it exactly :—the joining of the two garments, shirt and drawers, into one, which is 
called a Union Suit. We want you to realize that the experimental stage of Union Suits 

is past, and that sensible people everywhere are rejoicing in 
emancipation from the many exasperating and inconvenient 
experiences that wearing the old style two-garment suits 
almost always caused. 

Ours are Tailor Trimmed. They have The Lewis Ten- 
sion Yoke. They have The Lewis Spliced Seat. They are 
Full or Extra Fashioned, meaning more fullness in the 
shape of the garment where the form requires it without 
stretching the goods. 

The Lewis Knitting Co.’s Union Suits are made in 
finest silk wool and lisle—dainty, warm, easily adjusted 
and pleasant to the skin. Every progressive Dry Goods 
Store in the United States should carry them. They are 
not expensive, and when the wear and tear (particularly the 
tear) on the ordinary flannels is considered they are econom- 
ical. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogne to the 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Ask your Dealer to show them to you 


AU the year round, summer or winter, they are the only kind of underwear that you can wear without discom- 
fort :—without really feeling them anywhere. 
































IRISH POINT LINENS 


“Jaydeweir” is the trade-mark, and guarantee of the finest 
hand work in scarfs, centres, squares, pillow-shams, doilies and 
all art embroideries for bedroom, parlor and dining-room. See the 
new patterns, in “Jaydeweir” work at all first-class retailers, 
or write us for illustrated designs. This is our Carnation design. 


J. D. WEIR & CO., 80 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
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mented to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through nor rust. 
Name ‘‘ Perfection” stamped on each. Ask your dealer for them. 
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THE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, MICH. Send 20 cents in Stamps 
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Printed Batiste 


MADE BY 1HE 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


Samples of Printed Batiste, White Lawns 
and Plain Nainsooks will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cent stamp. 

KING PHILIP MILLS 

85 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 





Pon't you think that’s a dainty, pretty 
pattern ? 
It’s one of the mixed stripes in ‘‘Toile du 
“+ Nord,” the fashion- 
able novelty in wash- 
goods. The checks 
are beautiful, from 
tiny pin checks for 
children’s wear, 
to the fashionable, 
large, gay plaids 
with solids in 
every shade to 
~ match, and in 
~~, black and white. 
<“f| I prefer this to 
!’ any other fabric 
- for Spring and 
“, Summer wear, 
it is so light in 
weight and washes so well, in fact, 


<<’'Toile du Nord” 


is about the only fabric I know that won't 
shrink and fade in washing. Ask for it the 
next time you go down town, or get 
samples from 


PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


600,000 Women and Misses 


Wear the Snug-Fitting, Beautifully Made 


Jackson Favorite Waist 


= Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, of 
| NY \\ 











Boston, writes of it in sub- 
stance: A health waist 
that gives the support of 
a corset without unduly 
compressing the waist or 
other organs. omen, 
while they wish to dress 
and look neatly, some- 
times find it impossible to 
wear corsets while at work 
and are obliged to discard 
them a part of the time. 
This is not wise nor health- 
ful. A good, firm waist 
with shoulder stra to 
help hold up the weight of 
the clothes is much better. 

have examined all the 
different waists manufac- 
tured, and given them a 
\ trial as to fit and wearing 
qualities, and can recom- 
mend the Jackson Favor- 
ite Waist as comfortable, 
well-fitting, fulfilling all needed requirements at half 
the cost of the best dress reform waists. 

Fine tor dress fitting. Corset steels front and 
back. Stays that never break. White, 
Drab, Gold, Fast Black, all lengths. PL {0 
WARRANTED. Ask dealers for the Sy RO 4 
boneless Jackson Favorite Waist. Axo 
Look for trade mark, and get the 
genuine. Sample, postpald, $1.00. Mention JOURNAL 
CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with Delightful 
Ease and Comfort 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 3 to 12 years. For sale 
by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 
If unable to procure in your town 
send to us for sample, inclosing 25 
cents, or 35 cents for the better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Originators and Sole Manafacturers 


NAZARETH, PENNA. 
PURCHASIN Done in New York at the lowest prices 

No commission asked, Address for 
circular, Mary J. CURRY, 261 West 20th St., New York 


SARA E CREGO Experienced Buyer. Goods of all 
. kinds bought without extra com- 
mission. Send for cireular. 12 Hanover P1l., Brooklyn 
for 10 cts. Illustrated 


[6 STAMPING PATTERNS satocue tree 


bargains. KATES & SON, Greenville, Ohic 











Send stamp for Primer Shop- 
ing, by MARJORIE MARCH, 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

















THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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“> HINTS ON <2 
aHOME DRESSMAKINGs 


& _BYEMMAMHOOPER ff 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answei 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


Correspondents will please remember that I do not 
answer any inquiries unless they are addressed to 
me through THE LApiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, also that 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL should not be sent to 
me, and that letters are not answered by mail unless 
a stamp is inclosed. 





Miss SApiE—I know nothing of the system you 
mention and can name neither a dressmaking system 
nor a millinery school through this column. (2) Gros 
grain makes a good skirt lining at 75 cents per yard, 
as does satin duchesse at $1. 


Appik E, T.—Use satin the color of the broché for a 
round waist, have deep cuffs to the elbows and Em- 
pe belt, with bell skirt having a gathered back, 
arge sleeve puffs and deep full bertha ruffle of the 
broché. (2) Green, darker purple and black are 
worn with heliotrope. (3) Black Persian lamb fur. 


ALBERTA—You are an inch and a half above 
medium size in height and just medium in waist and 
bust measures. (2) You can wear the Empire styles 
nicely. (3) For a summer traveling gown have navy 
blue or light brown serge, a summer weight, with an 
extra waist of wash silk, cotton madras or silk 
gingham, for very warm days. 


Mrs. F. H.—Nothing will remove the stain from 
the lavender, but it could be dyed. (2) In your day- 
book keep the daily accounts, while the ledger is 
the final book of records, where the accounts are 
transferred from the day-book, etc. (3) A quinine 
tonic will help the dandruff, also washing the head 
in borax and water and using cuticura salve rubbed 
on the scalp every other night for two weeks at least. 


ANNE S.—Your green crépe should be made up in 
Empire fashion for evening wear. Have a princess 
slip of white or pale green silk or sateen, with the 
full crépe over-robe hanging loose from a yoke of 
white lace or deeper green velvet. Finish with a 
ruffle and draped collar of the same; have sleeve 
puffs of velvet or crépe and deep cuffs from elbows 
to wrists of lace, which should be over green or 
white satin. Wear a sash of satin in loose folds 
around the body just under the arms, with a wind- 
mill bow on the left. (2) Wear any color except 
brick red, yellow tan, steel gray, orange and deep 
yellowish pink. 


Mrs. W. W.—You will need a traveling dress of 
navy blue or brown serge, or mixed summer cheviot, 
having an extra waist for warm days, as per advice 
to ‘‘ Alberta.’’ Also have a light wrap, as a jacket or 
half-long cape, a black lace bonnet, traveling hat, two 
pairs of gloves, four sets of underwear, and a nicer 
gown of printed China silk trimmed with black lace 
and jet, say a black ground having a mauve, green 
or yellow figure, or one of light-weight woolen 
crépon, etc., trimmec with bengaline silk. If you 
expect to do much visiting you would need another 
nice gown; a loose wrapper for room use would be 
comfortable, though not really necessary. 


Dora S.—Had you added your State I would have 
sent you a personal reply, this one being too late I 
fear. Combine green bengaline with the ‘wa, using 
the silk for draped collar, Empire belt, sleeve puffs 
from shoulders to elbows, and short revers finishing 
as ruffles that go over the shoulders and disappear 
behind the sleeves, having a round waist, deep cuffs, 
three tiny bias folds, onl a six-gored skirt of the 
fawn. (2) Use green silk or black lace with the shot 
silk; the latter will be handsome as a ruffle over one 
of silk ; also deep cuffs and a bertha ruffle, with round 
waist. Have an Empire belt and gored or bell skirt 
with a gathered back, and full vest of pale green 
crépe-de-chine striped with narrow jet passementerie. 


Mrs. D. C. M.—Green will be worn this spring, 
ranking third in the list of colors, as violet, brown, 
green. (2) Your letter was too late for the March 
JOURNAL, my column having been filled early. 
(3) The armure silk will make over with a small 
brocade, using it for large sleeve puffs, vest and 
revers, and trimming all pole witha narrow galloon 
of green spangles, or you could use black lace for 
deep cuffs, draped collar and bretelle ruffles, with a 
vest of green crépe striped with narrow jet, which 
should also trim the edges of the pointed basque. 
Three folds or ruffles on the six-gored or modified bell 
skirt would be pretty. From your description I 
judge that you are too large for the round-waisted 
Empire styles. 


BABY’s MoTHER—Even though a widow of twenty- 
nine who looks but twenty-one, the fact of being a 
widow will prevent her from dressing quite as youth- 
fulas a single woman of the younger age. (2) You 
will find that physicians do not approve of short 
socks at any age, though they are often put on boys 
of three and four years. (3) The girl of two years 
may wear a white lawn cap unless it is very chilly, 
when one of tan or gray to match the little Watteau 
coat of cashmere, would be more sensible. A dress 
to match the cloak may be worn with a white guimpe, 
but many mothers prefer to dress their babies in 
white dimity, lawn, nainsook, etc., under all circum- 
stances. As the journey is now a short one, usually 
twenty-seven hours, a child’s dress cannot become 
very much soiled in that time. 


J. L. F.—At twenty years of age it is absurd to 
dress like a miss, as the most becoming gown is one 
appropriate for the age, and no girl of twenty really 
looks like one of sixteen to an impartial observer. 
The January and February JouRNALS published 
articles concerning the new designs and how to make 
them. A combination of tan and green, gray and 
turquoise, blue or lavender, and the purplish éveque 
shade would all be in good style, using bengaline 
silk of green for sleeve pufis to the elbows, full bertha 
ruffe narrowing to the centre, back and front, 
draped collar end Empire belt. Have deep cuffs from 
elbows to wrists, round waist worn under the skirt 
belt, bell skirt having a gathered back and three 
narrow bias overlapping ruffles of tan diagonal serge, 
whipcord, crépon, teps or corded goods. The 
purplish or violet lavender shades are the newest of 
all colors. 


Bress—Have navy blue or golden brown serge for 
the traveling dress, with extra waists of striped wash 
silk to wear with the skirts and blazers, the latter 


| answering for a wrap when it is sufficiently cool. 
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Trim with silk revers and shoulder ruffle as described 
to ‘‘ Dora S.,’’ or have in the tailor style spoken of 
under the same heading. Make the skirt either in 
six gores, three and one-half yards around the bot- 
tom, or as a bell having a gathered back. (2) Black 
lace will be much worn as a trimming, but will 
not be extensively used in the making of dresses. 
(3) Match the black silk for a round waist, large 
sleeve puffs to elbows, deep cuffs, girdle and three 
narrow bias skirt ruffles; havea full vest of turquoise 
blue, pale green or mauve crépe, with bretelle ruffles 
and cuffs of black guipure lace. Edge the collar 
and girdle with very narrow jet. The gored skirt 

. fa certainly be three and one-half yards in 
width. 





BELONGINGS OF DRESS 
3: BY ISABEL A. MALLON . jiu: 
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Mrs. MALLON will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any possible question concerning the 
belongings of a woman’s wardrobe, sent by 
her readers. 


R. E. L.—Tan and gray undressed kid shoes will 
again be worn during the summer, and in every in- 
stance the stockings to match them will be counted 
proper. ; 


LitiAN—The straw plateaux will, it is more than 
likely, be greatly in vogue. The fact that one can bend 
them to suit one’s face, and arrange the trimming in 
the most picturesque manner, adds to their charm. 


V. G.—Gilt buckles, bands or trimmings, set with 
imitation stones, bid fair to have a greater popularity 
than ever this season; they are even noted on cotton 
gowns, a something that cannot quite be approved of. 


R. B. S.—Among the novelties in laced shoes are 
those having a vamp of patent leather and uppers 
elaborately decorated with silk passementerie; of 
course, these are not intended for any but house or 
visiting wear. 


ErHet B.—A few bonnets have piotings of lace at 
the back decidedly suggestive of the curtain of years 
ago; but as they are fastened here and there with 
gilt pins they lack the somewhat prim look that would 
otherwise be given to them. 


S. A. V.—There is a fancy just now for arranging 
a coronet on the hair with a band of ribbon back of 
it to bring out its glitter. The ribbon band must 
however, be quite loose, so that what would be called 
a soft effect may be produced. 


EpitH L.—Gowns continue to be trimmed with 
bands of velvet or silk, and during the summer it is 
more than probable that light organdies, or lawns, 
will show five ruffles of narrow lace about them, each 
having, as a heading, a narrow band of satin ribbon. 


V. L.-C.—It would seem as if we were still yearn- 
ing for Oriental splendor; the sleeveless jacket of 
gold passementerie has great vogue given to it, and 
is counted a valuable adjunct in the wardrobe, as it 
will brighten up and make festive a very plain frock. 


MaArie—Having a right to a coronet does not seem 
to be necessary to permit its use. Any number of 
pretty women have their monograms overtopped by 
a diamond coronet, either on the handle of their fans, 
their lorgnettes or, indeed, wherever it is possible to 
put it. 


M. Y.—The heavy, old-fashioned chain, which dur- 
ing the winter months was worn about the neck to 
hold the muff, will, it is predicted, be fastened at the 
side under an elaborate brooch, and have the much- 
prized fan, imitating that carried by Marie Louise, 
swung on it. 


MARGARET—Elaborate sleeves are much in vogue, 
and it would seem as if the more original they can 
be the more highly are they approved of; for even- 
ing or dinner dress a sleeve formed of two full puffs, 
reaching just to the elbow, is much liked, and is 
really very becoming. 


Eva—A very smart parasol is made of old- 
fashioned China silk, with pink, blue and pale green 
so mingled that they seem like opals in many shad- 
ings. The handle, which is quite in harmony with 
the parasol, is of old ivory, with a queer little man- 
darin on the very end. 


D. A. Y.—A novelty in a smelling-bottle is of cut 
glass, with a very deep top of gold; there is a reason, 
however, for this great depth, inasmuch as when the 
extreme upper part is raised, there will be found 
hidden under it a tiny puff, and just enough powder 
to serve for a single outing. 


Major—An English jeweler, catering to some cus- 
tomers devoted to their pets, displays among his 
wares a cat entirely made of diamonds, and having 
sapphire eyes. The most ardent admirer of Mistress 
Pussy could not call her eyes blue, though perhaps to 
those who love her she is idealized. 


Mary L.—A very pretty stocking is of black silk 
with tiny bows embroidered upon the instep in gol 
thread; of course, it could never visit the laundry, 
but the woman who wore these stockings would be 
careful enough to assume under them a pair of plain 
silk ones, not only to keep them from wearing, but 
from being soiled. 


M. R. S.—Among the edd bonnets are noted those 
of black chip, with a single braid of colored straw, 
in absolute contrast, sewn in quite near the edge. 
The trimming, of course, should correspond with 
this bit of color. Dahlia or petunia, the deep crim- 
son shade which we used to call Magenta, is wrought 
in the straw after this fashion, and then ribbon loops, 
or flowers to correspond, trim the chapeau. 


M. Y. L.—Very elaborate parasols are really only 
to be used wher one is in a carriage, and for that 
reason I do not recommend their purchase. A sim- 
le, stylish parasol can be gotten that will be in 
a He with all hours of the day, and with all 
gowns, and you will find much more  eeweway in pos- 
sessing it than in owning one too elaborate for most 
of your frocks and only suited for carriage use. 


A. B. C.—The first absolute necessity of a spring 
costume is that it should look fresh, and it will not 
matter so much whether it is last year’s made new 
for the occasion, or what the darkies call “ bran- 
new,’ provided it has that intangible something which 
suggests the blossoming of the flowers, the fresh 
zreen of the grass and the soft winds of the spring 
days. No matter how fine a gown may be it loses its 
special spring air unless it is dainty. 


L. M. R.—Potatoes, so natural that one wants to 
send them to the kitchen, tomatoes, that seem to ask 
to be dressed for breakfast, and tiny carrots, are 
shown that ‘are intended to decorate spring bonnets. 
Every year the milliners make this effort; but the 
nearest to the kitchen garden that woman ever gets, 
that is, as far as her bonnet is concerned, is to choose 
the red, ripe-looking strawberries as a decoration. 
The power of fashion does not seem to have her 
whoily in its thrall. 


G. D. R.—Full ruches of broad velvet ribbon, that 
flare about the neck like the collar worn by Henry of 
Valois, are developed in black velvet, and have long 
ends that are tied just in front. Usually they are be- 
coming, but are really only suited to slender women, 
giving the effect on the women who have large 
throats, of having above them a head that would look 
well if served upon a charger. There is nothing 
about which a stout woman needs to be so careful as 
the manner in which she dresses her throat. 


DorotHy L.—The purpie veil which, while it is so 
fashionable, is so unbecoming, will have as its suc- 
cessor a veil of Empire green; the mesh is the Rus- 
sian one, and has chenille dots upon it. It is cal- 
culated to make the average woman look the color of 
alemon. The rose-colored veil, although it is shown 
in the shops, finds no admirers; it is the one that 
would be most generally becoming. Do not think 
that of a black veil; it always has the effect of 
bringing out every line and intensifying every 
imperfection. 
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The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 


Combination 
Fountain Syringe ana 
Hot Water Bottle 





BOTTLE 
HOLDS 
2 
QUARTS 





Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Rubber Tube 
Detachable. Handsome Hardwood Box 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. if 
yours does not keep them we will send you 
one for $1.75. Postage and packing, 25 
cents extra. 


Under our trade mark “TY RIAN” we manufacture a 
full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Elegan ce and Comfort 


om, For $1.00 

=e The G.-D. Chicago Waist 
is the only that 
both looks and feels 
well. 









one 


Gives grace of 
carriage and figure 
with absolute comfort. 
If your dealer has not 
this waist, send us $1 
and receive it by 
\ mail. Comes in 
white, black or drab. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 









EES 
A Delicious Perfume 
delicate but wonderfully 
IMPERISHABLE 


Ask your druggist for it or send us 
25 cents in stamps Sor 4 oz. sainple 


C.B. Woodworth Sons. ROcHESTER.N.Y. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 

SPECIAL MERIT 10 Painting 
+ En 
and all kinds of Fancy Work. Send 
10c. for 30 good sized samples (no two 
colors same shade) and price list of 
remnant packages. Price of samples 
o \ deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Agents Wanted. Pleasant and profitable work 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CG. 287 Grant Av.Manville,R.1 















A boon to dressmakin., 

dispensing with hooks and 
eyes. Applied in one-fourth the time 
Dresses fit perfect, do not gap. Pull the 
string and the thing is done. In Black 
White or Drab. If your dressmaker or 
shop does not have them, send 25 cents 
for sample to Factory, 906 Filbert Street 












Si Philadelphia, Pa. Agents wanted. 
2 Don’t bother with Hooks and Eyes 
» Guarantee with every , 

THE NO 
BEST ODOR 
SHIELD TO THIS 
MADE BROOKLYN SHIELD co. SHIELD 


Manu urers 
TRADE MARK 
Sold by the leading trade everywhere in the U.S. and Canads 
CONQUEROR UMBRELLA 
26-INCH, $1.35 
Express Paid 50C Miles 


Natural-wood handles. a 
frames. New siik-finish covering 
will not rip nor fade. 


€. LINGEMANN & C€O., 26 Monroe Ave. 
Established 30 Years. Detroit. Michigan 


“SOMBIE” "trees tyere Sotroren 28 oe 
REFORM Infants’ Layettes: Reform, or with bands. Set 


of 10 patterns (long or short), $1.00; also 
SYSTEM 














2. 4,6 year sizes. Send stamp for circular and 
s ples. Mrs, J. B, GUNN, 40, 42 W. 22d St.. N.Y. 
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deavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning literary matters. 


AS) 


J. S. W.—Bret Harte resides in England. 


A. A.—Dr. Talmage’s full name is Thomas De Witt 
Talmage. 


M. D. A.—Jessie Fothergill died in England two 
years ago. 


Councit Hitt—Moliere lived between the years 
1622 and 1673. 


GRINDER—College journalism originated at Dart- 
mouth in 1800. 


A. P. P.—The estate of John G. Whittier was pro- 
bated at $133,729. 


Joe—Sue Chestnutwood Perkins is the author of 
* Honor Bright.’’ 


Lewis—Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of “ East 
Lynne,”’ died in 1887. 


E. D.—‘‘ Sweet Lavender ”’ is the title of a novel 
by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 


S. S. R.—‘‘ Oliver Optic” is the nom de plume of 
William Taylor Adams. 

RutH—Rose Terry Cooke died at Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on July 18, 1892. 


LotTie—The poem “ The Mistletoe Bough’’ was 
written by Thomas Bayley. 


TENNESSEE—The author of the “ Bab Ballads ”’ is 
W. S. Gilbert, the comic opera librettist. 


Ciry Girt—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe resides 
at Hartford with an unmarried daughter. 


BOSTONIAN—Sir Walter Scott was born in 1771; 
he wrote ‘“‘ The Lady of the Lake”’ in 1809. 


TARRYTOWN—Charles A. Dana is editor and one 
of the proprietors of the New York “Sun.” 


CreLiA—The name of Eugene Field’s eldest daugh- 
ter is Mary French Field; she is still in her teens. 


H. F. N.—A sketch of “ Edna Lyall,’’ with por- 
trait, was printed in the JouRNAL of November, 1892. 


Los Gatos—The verse which you send is a trans- 
lation of an eight-line sonnet of Heine’s, the German 
poet. 


New Lisson—Longfellow and Lowell are both 
buried at Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


GEORGINE—“ Le Petit Journal” of Paris has the 
largest circulation of any daily newspaper in the 
world. 


Nancy Lee—‘‘Samantha Allen” and “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife’’ are the nom de plumes of Marietta 
Holley. 


E..is—Shirley Dare is the nom de plume of Mrs. 
S. D. Powers; she is an American, not an English 
woman. 


M. L.—The first od written and acted in America 
is said to have been Burgoyne’s “ Blockade of 
Boston.”’ 


S. C. B.—The_ song ‘ Stonewall Jackson’s be 
was written by Dr. John Williamson Palmer, of Balti- 
more, Md 


T. N. K.—The first paper in the United States to 
Ls pe Sunday edition was,.the New York 
‘ Herald.” 


T.—Ralph Waldo Emerson died at his home in 
Concord. He left three children—two daughters, 
one of whom is married, and one son. 


AMBER—We are quite sure that you may, with per- 
fect safety, submit the plot of your story to the editor 
of any one of the New York magazines. 


ANXIOUS READER—Miss Mamie Dickens, who has 
been contributing to the JOURNAL, is the eldest 
coughtes of the great novelist. She resides in 
England. 


Dor1A—Any dealer in stamps can supply you with 
unused English stamps. (2) Address Prof. Drum- 
mond in care of his publishers. (3) There is nosuch 
translation of Tourgeniff. 


DonELL—Horace Greeley founded the New York 

Tribune”’ in 1841. (2) “‘ Mrs. Partington” was the 
nom de plume of B. P. Shillaher, a Boston newspaper 
man. e died at Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 1890. 


M. W.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s two best known 
volumes of poems are: ‘‘ Poems of Passion”? ($1.00) 
and “‘ Poems of Pleasure” ($1.00). The JoURNAL can 
supply either, or both, at prices named, postage free. 


ELDER JonES—The essentials of a good short story 
are many; a good plot, brevity, action and natural 
writing are among them. (2) Do not model after any 
writer. Success in literature is now made upon 
original lines. 


NELLIE B.—We cannot encourage you in the idea 
that your manuscript was returned to you unread. 
Every manuscript that reaches us is carefully scruti- 
nized, and we are quite sure that yours could not 
have proved an exception. ’ 


LANSING—Sir Walter Scott declined the poet 
laureateship of England; upon his declination 
Southey was appointed. An account of the circum- 
Stances connected with Scott’s declination may be 
found in Lockart’s ‘ Life of Scott.” 


A. H. McC.—As I have said before, the best way to 
apply manuscripts to the most probable channels is 
to carefully read the current magazines, and enter 
into the spirit of their policies. Eleanor Kirk’s book, 
‘Periodicals that Pay Contributors,’ gives a good 
ist of magazines, etc. The JouRNAL will send it to 
you for one dollar. 


JAMES W.—If you wish to secure a copyright you 
must send by mail, or otherwise, prepaid, a printed 
copy of the title of your book, and your full name 
and address to the Librarian of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., also one dollar. The legal fee for record- 
‘ing a copyright is fifty cents, and for a copy of this 
record an additional fee of fifty cents is charged. 
The copyright secures to the person procuring it the 
sole right to print and publish the book for which the 
copyright has been given. 


HuMANIstT—Wolcott Balestier was born in Roch- 
ester, New York, on December 13, 1861. He died 
at Dresden, Germany, on December 6, 1891. _ He left 
this country in 1888, and took up his residence in 


London as the representative of an American pub-. 


lishing firm. He was essentially literary in his 
tastes, had written considerably, and was a very hard 
and enthusiastic worker. He had the happy faculty 
of winning the affectionate regard of all with wom 
he came in contact. In the autumn of 1891, partly 
on business and partly for rest, he, although quite 
unwell, made the visit to Germany from which he 
never returned. His sister is married to Rudyard 
Kipling. 






ART HELPS SS 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer 
every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOob. 





To CORRESPONDENTS—I am obliged to repeat the 
fact that I cannot undertake to answer letters by 
mail, although I will most gladly give any help or in- 
formation in my power throughthiscolumn. Replies 
will be given in their order with as little delay as 
possible. 





E. A. P.—Mr. Charles S. Reinhardt illustrates for 
““ Harper’s Magazine” and other periodicals. 


J.A.G.—In an article published in the JouRNAL 
for December, 1891, entitled ‘‘ The Revival of Pyrog- 
raphy,’’ particulars were given with regard to the 
work. 


L. H. H.—Thearticle ‘A Few Words to Designers,” 
about which you maqere, appeared in the JOURNAL 
for January, 1892. ou can obtain a copy of that 
number by writing to the JouRNAL office and inclos- 
ing ten cents. 


IMOGENE—The color you inclose may be obtained 
in oils with yellow ochre, black and white, adding a 
very little cobalt to gain the bluish tinge. In oil 
painting you will find indigo a useful addition to 
your range of blues. 


M.S. F.—In making up the quilt of silk handker- 
chiefs (the coloring and character of which you 
omit to describe) they might possibly be effectively 
united by an insertion of cvechah-wore in colored 
threads, selected to harmonize with the tones in the 
handkerchiefs. 


NELL—Write to the school named for the desired 
information. (2) The JouRNAL offers opportunities 
of free training in art. Address for particulars The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (3) 
Apply to the Institute for Artist-Artisans, 142 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York City. 


KATHARINE S.—In order to make the fixative for 
chalk or charcoal drawings, dissolve half a drachm 
of gum-mastic in two ounces of alcohol. This is 
applied after the completion of the drawings by 
means of an atomizer. The expression that you 
ought to have used is to ‘‘ atomize’’ the drawings. 


M. I. B.—Either academy boards or canvas may 
be used, but the latter is preferable to work upon, 
particularly for highly-finished paintings. 2 The 
coloring in oils and in water colors may be identical 
but the effects are differently rendered. Greater 
depth and brilliancy are more readily obtained in oils 
while transparency and delicacy of tone may be con- 
ane as more especially characteristic of water 
colors. 


V. F.—The general rule is to use unfluxed gold 
over color. If the painting has been fired, however, 
the fluxed gold may be employed. Also in outlinin 
and veining leaves, before they have been fired, 
fluxed gold may be used if care be exercised to lay 
the gold just beyond the color for the outline, and to 
remove the paint by scraping it out in the places 
where the veins are to be. Unfiuxed gold ought to 
be used for stippling over color. 


SHIRLEY—Pillow-shams may be made in various 
ways, either embroidered with border or an all-over 
design; they ‘nay be finished with lace. The 
plainest kind ave made quite simply, but with the 
monogram or initials in the centre. As to whether 
they are more reasonable if you make them yourself 
or buy them ready-made, it entirely depends on how 
valuable your time may be. Of course the actual 
outlay is less if things can be made at home. 


YounG ArT STUDENT—Yours is the most difficult 
kind of a question to answer satisfactorily, so 
much depends on individual circumstances. One 
woman might begin to make her art-work lucrative 
almost from the first, and side by side with her 
studies in a training school, while another might 
never succeed in attaining sufficient success to earn 
an independent livelihood. With you as with others 
all must depend on personal ability and exertions. 


ENGLEBERT—I hardly think books will help you 
very much. Once the principle of sketching in 
pencil (or any other medium) is grasped, rapidity is 
merely a question of practice. Draw carefully, aim- 
ing principally to reproduce the characteristics of 
any object with as few strokes as possible, and 
omitting all unnecessary detail. Facility will come 
insensibly. Carry a sketchbook always, draw every- 
thing, draw constantly, and preserve all you do, by 
which means you can note your progress. 


D.—For a low room only a very narrow frieze 
may be used, if it be employed at all. The effect of 
height can be increased by tinting the ceiling mould- 
ing in suitable colors, thus leading the eye upward. 
In your case the ceiling might be covered with a 
paper of pale sky-blue tone, and the wall-paper with 
the prevailing shade, a delicate olive green. The 
svoukding may be tinted with two shades of the 
light green, introducing also a little delicate pink, 
which will accord with the old rose tone in the 
other decorations. 


A. W.S.—If you wish to keep the coloring of the 
decorations entirely in blue and white, you might 
like to carry out an idea that was recently most 
effectively rendered for a bedspread. The material 
was a good quality of round thread French linen, 
and upon this a quaint old English design was 
rendered in several shades of blue, flax thread being 
employed. Another suggestion is to work the pat- 
tern entirely in white upon colored linen, in your 
case a suitable blue should be chosen. Whether you 
have pillow-shams or not is entirely a matter of taste. 


If you have them they must accord in character with | 


the bedspread. 


Dot—Drawings for reproduction in magazines are 
usually made either with pen and ink or in ‘wash. 
They are made as a rule larger than they are intend- 
ed to be when published. __ It is absolutely necessary 
to have a thorough knowledge of drawing in order 
to become a successful illustrator. Study with that 
object in view, making the best use of whatever 
opportunities for learning may come in your way. 


The pictures in the best illustrated periodicals will | 


show you the standard required. In working by 


them, however, remember to make your own draw- | 


ings quite two or three times the size, with the shad- 
ing lines, of course, correspondingly more open. 


A READER—Certainly you may begin immediately to 
draw and sketch with pen and ink. It engenders 


accuracy as correction is difficult. Use India ink on | 


Bristol board or smooth paper. (2) There are possi- 
bilities of obtaining lucrative work for those able to 


design clever and original advertisements. (3) As to | 


the probable income and previous learning neces- 
sary, no definite idea could be given, as they neces- 
sarily vary according to individual ability and 
opportunities. As far as astranger can judge merely 
from the tone and style of a letter, I should be in- 
clined to be sanguine of your future success, but 
warn you that a real success is only attained through 
a determination of overcoming many difficulties by 
the way. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


ELEVENTH PRIZE. 


Do you say my cut glass sparkles 

Like a diamond without flaw? 

Ivory Soap has bid its beauties 

From its use new luster draw. 

Silver spoons, my souvenirs, 

Vie with windows, in their gleam 

Owing to the magic influence 

Of the Ivory’s power to clean. 

Blankets, too, have felt its spell 

And left the tub like Alpine snow: 

Laces, in their gauzy whiteness, 

Still another laurel throw. 

From fine bric-a-brac poetic, 

To prosaic washing dishes, 

It is peerless in its action 

And obedient to our wishes. 

And the hands that labor with it 

Gain in softness, day by day. 

Ivory Soap be ever with us, 

Faithful servant, true alway. 
FLORENCE DUNREATH BREWER, Portland, Me 

CopyRIGHT 1893, BY THE Procter & GAMBLE Co. 


COOKING MADE EASY! 










, Absolutely Safe Witte’ ptrning y 





— 





“New Process” 
Vapor Range 


| An absolutely perfect cook stove. No coal, no dirt, no discomfort, never gets out of 
order. So simple anybody can use it. Lights like gas. 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 300-320 Perkins Ave. 
Send for Catalogue Cleveland, Ohio 


a‘Tasting is Believing” 


We believe that our Soups are unequaled for flavor, strength and 














purity. Tasting them will make a believer of you. We make 
PEA, MULLIGATAWNEY, TERRAPIN, 
BEEF, FRENCH BOUILLON, MOCK TURTLE, 
OXTAIL, PEARL TAPIOCA MUTTON BROTH, 
TOMATO, PUREE OF GAME, VEGETABLE, 
CHICKEN, CHICKEN GUMBO, CONSOMME, 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, VERMICELLI. 


A trial can, same as used on Pullman Buffet Cars, with address of dealer keeping 
our goods in your city, will be sent on receipt of fourteen cents in stamps. 


The Nakionak Pure Food So., Cincinnati, ©. 


St. Louis Training School for Nurses 


St. Louis, Mo., has vacancies for intelligent women 
from 23 to 35 = of age,.who desire training. 
Salaries $10.00 and $12.00 per month. 





LADIES VISITING THE WORLD'S FAIR 

can engage a lady as guide and chaperone. 

Special terms to conductors of parties. For terms, 
are and refere ad 


neces address 
MARIE, 1355 Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Dl 
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Compare. 
A careful comparison of Dr. 
Price’s Delicious Flavoring Ex- 
tracts with the other flavoring ex- 
tracts offered for sale, will convince 


any person that for strength, puri- 
ty, delicate and natural flavor, 


of PRICE’, 


DELICIOUS 


Flavoring 


Extracts 


are far superior. Ladies of taste 
once having enjoyed the deli- 
cious flavor that is given to 
cakes, puddings, creams, etc., by 
Dr. Price’s Vanilla or Lemon Ex- 
tract, could not be induced to use 
any other. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres't. 


New York. Chicago. 








5} feet long 





and 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every re- 
spect. Jong, soft 
fur. Silver, white or 
Suitable for 


any Parlor or Reception Hall. 


Grey. 


Moth Proof. Cannot be equaled 


anywhere for double the price. 
Sent C, O. D. on approval. 
Lawrence, Butler & Benham, 
70 High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Our Illustrated Book on Carpets 
and Curtains, FREE. 





Diogenes looking for a man 


is not unlike people seeking the equal 
of our extra quality Table Delicacies. 
Our Canned Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats, Preserves, Jams and Jellies are 
unsurpassed. We have been producing | 
these goods for past 25 years, and our | 
name has become synonymous with | 
food products of high excellence. 

















it your grocer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will send you our catalogue and 
copy of ‘‘From Tree to Table,’’ telling 
you of our products, 

A stamp enclosed will, if you so wish, 
procure you sample of “Blue Label" 
Ketchup. Please mention this JOURNAL. 


CURTICE BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
ht the é6 

mie OB RH” 

LAMPS 


lhey give such Perfect 
Light, are so well 
made and in sucha 
variety of Artistic 
Patterns, are a few 
of the reasons why 
so many are sold by 


Leading Dealers 


Send for our Little Book, which will tell you about 
this wonderful Lamp. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
FAcToRIES :—Meriden, Conn. 











Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth, 
LITTLE Labor, No Dust, No Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., Box A, No. Berwick, Me, 


The Household Jewel 


Egg Beater Drink Mixer 
Ice Cream Freezer 
All in one. Only one with tight- 
fitting cover, keeping contents ab 





| the custard. R 
| of flannel wet with kerosene; 


| the sugar and butter together enough. 





solutely clean. Price, $1.00. 
Manufactured by 
The Gravity Twine Box Co. 


24 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





There's a Difference in 


WALL PAPER 


Some of it isn’t worth putting on your walls. Not so 
with ours. Our cheapest grades are made of good 
material, and can be put on by any novice. Our sam- 
ples (sent on receipt of 8c. ) show fine service 
able papers . per rollup. Our booklet “ Potnt- 
ers on ar and Papering” should be in every house- 
hold. It'll tell you much you never knew before, and 
is sent FREE. €. E, CROZET & (0., 223 N. Clark St., Chicago 


| and fifty pieces of Wedgewood. 
of a very old blue set, and is really handsome. 
| price is only nineteen dollars an 
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§ EVERYTHING 8 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE 


q 
BY MARIA PARLOA __ ai 


PAALE ZAG AZO®M~CBBDBADO 


Miss PaRLOA will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any question of a general domestic 
nature sent by her readers. 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—You will find instruction in do- 
ing up lace curtains in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for May, 1892. 


Mrs, J. P. G.—Drape your oriel window with soft 
China silk. I would use a color that suggests 
warmth. Yellow or orange would be good fo: this. 


H. H. B.—Yes, bouillon may be served in teacups. 


Not -! housekeepers have the regular bouillon | 
Thi 


cups. n slices of bread or small rolls should be 
served with it. 

READER—To restore polished furniture mix to- 
gether one part of alcohol and three parts of sweet 
oil. 


then polish off with a clean piece of soft flannel. 


Mrs. J. J. W.—In Florida they dig shallow pits, in 


which sweet potatoes are put and then covered with | 


dry earth. The potatoes keep well in these ‘‘ banks.” 


Ido not know how far north this mode of keeping | 


sweet potatoes would be safe. 


Ecuors—Certainly, it is in good taste to have on | 
the parlor mantel a clock that strikes the hours and | 
It is also a great convenience to guests, | 


half-hours. 
who will not be apt to miss a train or car if the clock 
be in the room to remind them of the flight of time 


Mrs. J. H.—You might try melting the lard with | 


one tablespoonful of soda. When it is hot cut up half 
a dozen raw potatoes and fry them in it. I think 
this will sweeten the fat unless it be badly tainted, in 
which case I would advise that you make it into soap. 


Mrs. J. C. P.—After-dinner coffee is served in 
small cups at the end of the meal. It should be very 
strong. It is usually taken clear, but it is customary 
to pass cream and block sugar with it. Fashionable 


| people frequently have the after-dinner coffee served 
| inthe parlor; or, in summer, on the piazza. 


A Trous_LeEp HouskEKEEPER—Ask at a manufact 
uring stationer’s for the crinkled paper. If there be 
none near you ask your local stationer to get it. I 
prefer not to give business addresses in this depart- 
ment. (2) It would be perfectly proper to have the 
same kind of carpet in the reception room and parlor. 


SUBSCRIBER, Los Angeles—Yes, there is a stove- 
polish which can be applied with cloth and does not 
require polishing with a brush. It comes in the 
form of a paste, but must be made still moister. 1 
am unwilling to make this column an advertising 


department; but ask your grocer, and I am sure he | 


from accident. 


will have the article. 


‘it P : 
H. J.—The question as to whether certain colored | 


studies are suitable for framing can only be decided 
as a matter of taste. Pictures that are brilliant and 
rich in color will bear mounting in gilt frames much 
the same in character as might be chosen for the 
original paintings, if the reproductions are good 
enough to be deemed worthy of a handsome setting. 


Jessiz—Your wisest course would be to have a 
cabinet-maker polish the piano, but if that be impossi 
ble try this receipt, which one of the JoURNAL 
readers kindly sent me: Mix together one part alco- 
hol and three parts sweet oil. Wet a soft flannel 
with this and rub over the polished surface; then 


rub smooth with a clean oe of soft flannel. It | 


SAVE 


blanched almonds into stale epenge-came, then moist- | 
ening with sherry, and final 


will require a great deal of hard rubbing. 
NANETTE M.—The pudding you mention is what 
is known as Tipsy Parson. It is made by sticking 


y pouring soft custard 
over it. Where wine is objected to a flavor may be 
imparted by the addition of the extract of vanilla to 
(2) Rub your leather chairs with a piece 
then place them in 
the air to dry. 


Mayv—Unless the rooms be furnished strictly in | 


one style, as white and gold, for example, it would 
be both proper and pleasing to have variety in style 
and color of chairs. Of course, care must be taken 
that the colors harmonize. Chenille is used for 
table-covers, but unless it be in subdued colors you 
might be better pleased with other fabrics which are 
no more expensive and do not look so common. 
My own choice would be to have the bookcase in 


the parlor, but many people do put it in the dining- | 


room, when it must be a choice between the two 


YounG HovusEKEEPER—Here are some of the 
ways in which trays are used: The waitress passes 
the food ona onal tray; she also uses it in removing 
the small articles from the table. When handing a 
glass of water, milk, etc.,to any one a small tray 
should be used. Luncheons or meals are taken to 
rooms on trays which are first covered with a large 
napkin or atray-cloth. It is wise to havea tray of 
good size, on which the dishes can be placed when 
the table is being cleaned after a meai, and on which 
the clean dishes can be carried from the kitchen to 


| the china-closet. 


INTERESTED READER—I think that your trouble | 


| CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 and 616 S. 20th St., Philada. 


with the granulated sugar comes from not beating 
If the cake 
be made with butter, or if it be sponge-cake, perhaps 
you do not beat the sugarand yolks of eggs together. 


In either case the sugar and the other ingredients | 


should be beaten together until the sugar becomes 
moist and is ey blended with the butter or 
egg. There are several grades of granulated sugar, 
and the coarse kind will not blend perfectly with 
other ingredients. 
and follow my other suggestions, and I think you 
will have no more trouble. 


GRAND Rapips—Here is an outline of the method 
of making a chair from a barrel: Leave the bottom 
in the barrel; then cut half the staves off, about a 
foot and a half from the floor. Nail strong cleats on 


the inside of the staves, a little below where they are | 
cut off. Nail strong bands of ticking on these, hav- | 


ing the bands cross each other. Put a cushion on 
this support, and cover the edges and inside of the 
chair with a padding. Cover the whole with chintz 
or cretonne. Such chairs are neither graceful nor 
comfortable, and in these days, when one can get a 

retty and easy chair for about three dollars, it is 

ardly worth while to try to make such furniture at 
home. 


JENNIE F. C.—Every manufacturer has different | 
Although the quality of the china | 


rades of goods. 
fas much to do with the price the decoration has 
a great deal more. The shape, too, controls the 
price. For example, there is on exhibition to-day 
in a Boston store window a set of about one hundred 
It is a reproduction 
The 
fifty cents. Inthe 
same store one can buy a small Wedgewood vase or 
pitchtr which will cost as much as this entire set. I 


they make a specialty of fine china and learn, from 
observation and inquiry, the difference in china and 
special makes and decoration. Books on pottery 
will help you to a clearer understanding of this 
subject. I am sorry that I cannot tell you of a book 
of moderate price on this subject, but if you will 
send me an addressed and stamped envelope I shall 
be glad to send 
which I own and find détightful to study. 





Rub this on the furniture with soft, old flannel; | 


| CAPITOL HEATER CO., Detroit, Boston, Chicago 


| The most complete set of samples 


| 18-inch border 


Use the fine granulated sugar | 


would advise you to visit several of the stores, where | Misia 's or traveling sellin 


| lar Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
| WOODWARD & CO., S842 Broadway, N. Y. 


you a list of some of the books | 


“Shave your Soap 
—so the soap makers say, es- 
pecially if your washing delicate 

things. Now, in the name ot 

common sense, what’s the 
- use? When you can get 
SS P + es snide 
- eariine, in powder form 
C for this very reason, why 
\ do you want to work over 
soap, which, if it’s good for 
| anything, gets very hard and difficult to cut. 
Besides, Pearline is vastly better than any 
powdered soap could be. It has all the good properties of 
any soap—and many more, too. There's something in it 
that does the work easily, but without harm—much more 
easily than any other way yet known. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
**this is as good as" or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


Beware FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 392 JAMES PYLE, New York 
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Plans and designs for the interior and exterior of 
Beautiful Homes, ranging in cost from $500 to $15,000, 


A Text Book of Modern Architecture 


brimful of beautiful illustrations and home-building knowledge, 

together with designs for laying out and beautifying your grounds, 
Sent for ten cents in postage or silver, if you mention this paper. 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. | 























Get Machbeth’s “ pearl top ” | This size by mail, 35c. 


and ‘pearl glass”? lamp-chim- | 
neys ; they are made of tough 
glass, tough against heat ; they 
do not break in use; they do 


They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your chim- 
ney. How much of the light 
is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


ONEY 


5.50 








** Kenwood" 
** Kenwood 2.50 
@ High Arm “ Arlington" 0.50 
45 High Arm “Arlington” $18.50 
The “Kenwood” is the latest improved 
and BEST sewing machine made. Light 
running. Noiseless. Self-setting needle. 
Self-threading shuttle. Automatic bobbin 
winder, Warranted ten years. All attach- 
ments free. We ship anywhere to any one 
in any quantity at wholesale prices 
and pay freight or give ten days’ free 
trial in your own home. No money re- 





65 High Arm 
i High Arm 




















quired in advance. We also sell Standard 
Singer Machines at $16.50, $14.00 and 69.50. Send at 


once for free catalogue. CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-160 W.Van, Buren St., B 695, Chicago, Ill. 


vx FT EATING 


Hot Water Radiation, Ventilation, Etc. 


is read with interest from cover to cover by ail con- 
cerned with tnese subjects. 


WE SEND IT FREE 











OUR LITTLE 





gore 
——— 
eases Solengaind 
He SK poe ad 
pw ad 
Witch Cream 


2 cts. postage for 100 : ‘ 
ALL PAPER secret) | | Hetil 
re = ee | and comatnsno, Oo 
angers’ large 8 it 
25c. Wide fine Parior Bronzes 10 to 20c. ai Muneral ingredient. 
Gilts 4c, 20 styles Whites 3c. roll. Handsome wide 


eaper than any house. 5 per. ct. 
for cash. Keim Mfg. te. 177-9 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. Non Trust 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wal) Paper. 
One hundred for eight cents. Prices, from five to | 
fifty cents a roll. } 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


LEARN ABOUT Alabasti ne 
Wall Coating sccm: 


Circular of Tints free. Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REMOVES GREASE 
PAINT AND INK anc 
FROM CLOTHING Soimpis, Boule by Stan, 20 cts 


SELL MUSIC 


WALL PAPERS 


and instructions how to paper sent F R E E ! 


We have the largest and best selected stock in the U. 8. 
It will pay you to see our samples before purchasing. 


Mt 
at 











APOTHECARIES, 
«S$, 


| _Jaipe 2e.contio, 

















Witch Cream 


Softens, Heals, Feeds and 
Beautifies the Skin. 


A Chap Specific 
Soothingly Helpful in Salt 


Rheum and Eczema. 
paid, 70 pieces ful 


MUSIC SALE existe 


cluding songs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles (with calls) 

| ete., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20 
cents. Comrades and 100 songs, words and music, 
5 cents. Satisfaction given or mouey refunded. 
Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, M: 


The MONITOR INCUBATOR 


You can get one Free. Gives satis- 
faction everywhere. Send stamp 
for large book, No. 57. Address 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn. 








Carpets, etc., and Gloss from 
Black Silk. Useful in every 
household. 

CASTILIAN CREAM 
Sold by druggists, dry goods | 
dealers and 





To reduce our stock 
of Music we wili 
send by mail, post- 





Any man, 
woman, boy 
or girl can 
POPULAR 
4 
Send FOUR CENTS postage for_five 
complete full-sized samples of the Very Latest Popu- 





our 








Write for circular of 
Infants’ Rubber Bath | 


MOTHERS wee sstires | 


& Randel Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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© SIDETALKS © 
WITH GIRLS & 
s::_. BY RUTH ASHMORE ev 
WISiUy Dr ey ra Yow 
Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 


each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 





FLov—White dotted muslin is in good taste for a 
commencement dress. 


A. D. McK.—A very tall girl of fifteen should wear 
her skirts below her ankles. 


E. L. J.—It is not considered proper for young girls 
to go to a matinée unless an older woman accom- 
panies them. 


PHENEY—Try bathing your eyelids in very warm 
water to keep them from swelling. (2) It isextremely 
vulgar to chew gum. 


CALIFORNIA Girt—I do not think there is any 
school of acting where managers educate young 
women free of charge. 


C. A. E.—It is not customary to refer to a supper 
when an invitation to a concert is given, unless the 
supper is to be a very formal affair. 


J. A.—Even if the bridegroom is a clergyman it is 
not considered in good taste to prefix his name on 
the wedding invitation by “‘ Reverend.” 


Jessie D.—If a man friend asks you to go to the 
supper-room, and you have already made an engago- 
ment for this purpose, simply tell him so. 


Fay—The young girl is quite right to refer to her 
father and mother when she is asked to do something 
of which she is sure they would not approve. 


X. Y. Z.—It would be perfectly proper to be quietly 
married and then havea reception in the evening; 
the bridal party could then form the receiving one. 


M. H. H.—Speaking from experience I can only 
say that I think the most convenient way to wear a 
watch, during business hours, is in chatelaine fashion. 


MApGrE—Because the young man insists is no reason 
why you should give him your photograph; in fact, 
to my way of thinking, it would seem a reason for re- 
fusing it. 


ANNIE N.—Crape is worn for at least six months 
after the death of a father, and plain black for six 
months. During that time it is not customary to go 
into society. 


A SuspscriBER—When a young man with whom 
you have no acquaintance sends you his visiting-card 
take no notice of it whatever, as it is a piece of great 
impertinence. 


M. N. O. AND OTHERS—I have told my girlsa great 
many times that it is never proper for a gentleman to 
take a lady’s arm, but it seems as if they cannot, or 
will not remember. 


OrRA AND OTHERS—When you reach home thank 
the young man for his kindness in taking you to drive 
or ride, or to the theatre, or whatever the special 
courtesy may have been. 


DoraA—I must decline to give any information about 
depilatories, as I think them all more or less injuri- 
ous. (2) Write to the woman who is the author of 
the article to which you refer. 


Mary L.—Pure almond meal is perfectly harmless, 
and cannot injure the skin. If it should do no good, 
and I always believe it does, it will at least make for 
you a most delightful bath. 


ErFiz F.—Will you allow me to say to you that I 
do not think a girl of fifteen should receive any at- 
tentions such as you describe from young men, and I 
would advise your having a little talk with your 
mother. 


I.. U. S.—In signing your name to a letter, unless 
it should be to a member of your own family, or a 
girl friend, sign your name in full and do not use a 
nickname or any affectionate abbreviation of your 
Christian name. 


K. L. N.—No acknowledgment is necessary to a 
wedding invitation; if it isa home one, and you do 
not go, send your card with your good wishes on 
ft; if it isa church one, make a call on the bride’s 
first reception day. 


G. G.—To keep your lips in good condition I would 
advise that you never go out into the air without hav- 
ing a little vaseline rubbed on them; it need not be 
enough to show, but can be enough to keep the cold 
from affecting them. 


LELAH—A letter should never begin ‘ Dear 
Friend” ; it should be written, ‘‘ My Dear Mr. Brown,” 
or if you are intimately acquainted with the young 
man, and in the habit of calling him by his first name, 
it could be ‘‘ Dear John.”’ 


Mir1AM—As your friend’s brother has been so 
courteous to you, it would be proper to ask him to 
call upon you with her. Unless his engagement to 
some one has been announced you are not supposed 
to know anything at all about it. 


1. A, C.—Benzoin can be bought in any quantity 
desired from a druggist; it tends to whiten the skin, 
and a few drops of it put in the water in which one 
bathes one’s face tends to freshen and give the skin 
an entirely new feeling. It is essentially a skin in- 
vigorator. 


M.S.—In taking a bit of bread or cake use your fin- 
ers for lifting it fromthe platter. Cake should be 
rokenin small pieces and eaten from the fingers. 

(2) To eat honey or syrup the amount desired is put 
witha knife on a small bit of bread, and that is eaten 
from the fingers. 


Ona—If some one who has not been invited to your 
wedding, and who is not related to you in any way, 
sends you a present, all that you can do is to write a 
note of thanks for it. Ata late day it would be in 
extremely bad taste to send the invitation that has 
been withheld before. 


A CONSTANT READER—As you are a_ busy little 
woman I should advise you to read the better class 
of novels, for they will teach you to speak good 
English, and if you like the historical ones a gen- 
eral idea of the Cctery of the world may be gotten 
in a pleasing fashion. 


L. C.—If you have an engagement to a card party, 
and a friend arrives to visit you, it is allowable, if 
you are very intimate with your hostess, to write and 
ask her permission to bring your guest; otherwise 
= explain the situation tothe guest, and you go, 

aving accepted, while she remains at home. 


VioLET—When there are fonly two visitors they 
should, of course, be introduced to each other, and 
the hostess who does not attend to this is very rude. 
At a large reception what is known as a “ roof intro- 
duction ”’ is sufficient to permit two ladies to speak 
to each other, although they need not continue the 
acquaintance. 


ELLEN—There is no impropriety in a man friend 
writing to you without having asked your permis- 
sion; but it rests with you to decide, by answering 
the letter, whether the correspondence shall be os 
up. (2) The invitation to a concert may be given by 
letter, or verbally when the young man is in the 
habit of seeing you every day. 


A. C. N.—Thank you for your kind words about 
the article on “ Giri-Life in New York.” The fact 
that you know it to be absolutely true is an encour- 
agement to me. No work is degrading; it only be- 
comes so when it is poorly done. I would advise 
your taking what your hands find to do, and doing it 
in such a way that it will be an honor to you. 


BirT—The teaspoon should be always in the saucer 
when not used for stirring the tea and coffee. It is 
considered an evidence of ill breeding to leave it in 
the ny while drinking from it. (2) A pretty evening 
gown for a blonde with dark gray eyes would be one 
of pink cloth, made after the Empire fashion, and hav- 
ing high puffed sleeves and sash of pink satin. 


A. E. W.—It is improper for any woman, either 
young or old, to receive presents from men, to per- 
mit them to kiss her, and especially wrong to accept 
marked attentions from married men. o woman 
can afford to do this; not only will she lose her 
self-respect, but she will lose that something which 
is of great importance to her—her good name. 


Appice E, T.—End your letter to the gentleman 
with “Very cordially, Annie Brown.” (2) I do not 
consider it in good taste for a young girl to goto places 
of amusement, first with one young man and then with 
another. (3) As the draperies in your room are pink 
and green, and your bedstead brass, I should think 
white enameled furniture would look very pretty. 


LIESCHEN—Neither wine-glasses nor water-glasses 
are set out on the sideboard, but are placed in the 
cupboard portion of it, unless, indeed, you should 
have a special closet for glass. China and silver are 
usually put on the sideboard unless you are amon 
the happy people who possess so much beautifu 
china that a particular receptacle is required for it. 


Mary G.—It is possible that vaseline, like all oily 
stuffs, will darken the hair, but it certainly tends to 
make it grow. (2) Grease your hands with cold cream 
or vaseline, and wear pt ead as much as possible. 
Use tepid or hot water in bathing them, but do not 
use hot water at one time and cold at another. With 


a on care your hands should look very white and 
soft. 


FIpELIs—Any trace of olive in the complexion 
means to avoid all olive shades of tan, brown or 
green, Nile, violet, Magenta, brick reds, navy blue 
(unless with red combination), orange, bluish white, 
steel gray and lavender. Clear or reddish browns, 
pinkish gray, red shades, bright old rose, light yellow 
or pink and reddish purple should prove becoming 
to you. 


INTERESTED READER—A few drops of camphor in 
a small tumbler of water, used as a gargle, willtend 
to make your breath sweeter; however, the best 
thing for you to do is to discover the cause of the 
trouble and remove that. It may be that your stomach 
is in bad condition, or that your teeth need attention, 
and in either case I would advise your finding out 
the root of the unpleasantness and removing it. 


FRANCES B.—If, as you say, you love the man you 
are about to marry, and your love is returned, the 
fact that his sister dislikes you need not trouble you 
much; in fact, need only trouble you in one way. 
Try, by your pleasant manner and unfailing courtesy 
to her, to obtain her liking, and even if you should 
not, you will at least have retained in this way your 
own self-respect in the knowledge that you are doing 
what is right. 


AN ADMIRER—If there is a weaver of straw in the 
town in which you live it would be best to have the 
much-prized basket mended by him, and then you can 
put a bow of ribbon so that the new is hidden from the 
old. To stay at home and make money is something 
many women seem desirous of doing, but to make 
money it is necessary to face the workaday world 
and to wrest from it, by hard toil, the dollars that are 
given for value received. 


Texas Girt—Wash your scalp thoroughly with 
warm water and ordinary brown soap, giving it an- 
other bath for the removal of the soapsuds. By giv- 
ing this treatment once a month, using clean brushes 
and eae One hair with much regularity, your 
head should be entirely free from dandruff. Deep 
wrinkles under the eyes, especially under the eyes of 
a young girl, usually come from ill-health, and a 
physician should be consulted about them. 


CARISSIMA—The white spots on the nails are usu- 
ally bruises, and if you are in the habit of pushin 
down the skin at the root of the nail witha meta 
tool that will very easily account for their appear- 
ance. Use, instead, for this purpose a soft, orange- 
wood stick, and be careful not to strike your nails 
with the scissors or any hard instrument. (2) Toin- 
crease the growth of the eyebrows 1 would choose 
vaseline in preference to the mixture you mention. 


CoL_ina—When a number of men are presented to 
you in one evening it is not necessary for you to ex- 
press pleasure at meeting each one—a simple bow is 
sufficient. No matter how much you have seen of 
the young man, and notwithstanding he is intimate 
with all your friends, it is not permissible at any time 
for you to call him by his first name unless you are 
engaged to him and expect to marry him. (2) I do not 
think it in good taste for young girls to exchange ar- 
ticles of jewelry, such as rings and scarfpins, with 
young men. 


Ho.t.ty—The rule in walking is the same as that in 
driving—keep to the right. 0) As a rule, I do not 
think itadvisable for young girls to attend medical 
lectures unless they intend to study medicine. But 
in all questions of this sort the right or wrong should 
be decided by circumstances. If there should be any 
special reason why you should attend a course of 
lectures relating to physical laws, and your mother is 
willing that you should, there can be no harm in 
your doing so. (3) On getting the flowers, even if 
you do expect the giver to call very soon, it is right 
and proper for you to acknowledge the receipt of the 
blossoms at once. 


EL1zABETH—A bride usually is provided with table 
and bed linen, and, of course, if her parents are 
wealthy, she may have as much more toward fur- 
nishing her house as they may wish to give her. It 
is only absolutely expected of her, however, that she 
should bring her own clothes. The bride’s father 
should pay for the carriage that takes the bride and 
groom from the house to the station. For a daytime 
wedding in the summer it would not be necessary to 
have the rooms darkened and the gas lighted ; in- 
stead, the golden sunshine could look in and bring 
its best wishes. When a bride is dressed in white 
she should wear white gloves, as also should the 
bridegroom. 


GrRACE—No acknowledgment to a wedding invita- 
tion is necessary, especially when you have no 
acquaintance with the bride. My dear girl, you are 
very foolish to conclude that the man who sent you 
the invitation meant to “cut” you by doing so. If 
you had rejected him it was impossible for him to 
“cut” you. (2) There is an old superstition that any- 
thing with a point will cut love, but_I very much 
doubt whether a real love would suffer by the ac- 
ceptation of apin. (3) L arony bay hair every night 
is not good forit. (4) If your skin is harsh, dry and 
scaly from the cold, rub in some vaseline every 
night and see if that will not sofien and restore it to 
its normal condition. 


PERPLEXED WoMAN—At what you call “an old- 
fashioned tea company,” the hot oysters would be 
served first, and by the gentleman of the house, 
while the lady is serving coffee or tea. After that 
the plates would be removed, cold ones substituted, 
and the cold dishes, meats and salads, which have 
been on the table, should be passed around. Then 
all should be taken off in the way of substantials be- 
fore the sweets areserved. The napkins used, while 
not the largest dinner size, should still be quite ree 
ones. If two people are present who are specially 
distinguished, the host would lead with the lady on 
his arm, and the hostess bring up the rear on the 
arm of the gentleman. 
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We have screened this and over 30,000 other good houses in 42 States 
OUR NEW BRICK SCREEN FACTORIES 


ARE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


URROWES’ IMPROVED WIRE WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS are an effective bar against flies, mosquitoes, moths 
and other insect pests; and save more than their cost every year. 

They are made of 32 kinds and colors of woods (beautifully finished), 
specially fine black enameled wire netting and handsome hardware. 
Our Window Screens slide like a sash, and may be used at top of 
windows as well as lower part. Nine-tenths of our work is making 
Screens to order for new houses. References from any locality. We 
sell directly to owners of houses at lowest wholesale prices. We pay 
railroad freight. Our prices are no higher than charged by carpen- 
ters for cheap work. ff you want to buy Screens, ond will write us 
number needed, and mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, we will 
send you our catalogue, samples, prices and directions. e have 


offices and salesmen to show samples in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other large cities. 


Address Home Office and Factory, E. T. BURROWES & CO., Portland, Maine 


BEST & CO. 






Burrowes’ } 
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6 Months to 
2 years for 87° 


Fine Nainsook Dress, Mother Hubbard yoke of hemstitched tucks, one insertion in centre; sleeves finished 
with two rows of hemstitched tucks, and fine embroidered edge; neck to correspond. Skirt has deep hem and 
two clusters of three tucks above. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, 6 cents extra—can be returned and money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

The outfitting of Children is our special business 
and we offer extra inducements to commence with 
the Babies. 


Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages 
furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York 
A Picture of Comfort. 


Health, Grace, and Economy. The Genuine 


Jackson Corset Waist. 


A perfect Corset and Waist combined. Famous for 

its style, graceful symmetry, and healthful qualities. 

Patented Feb. 23. 1886. See patent stamp on each 
Waist. Take no other. Made only by the 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write to us. 


























A GREAT RUN, is what we have had since we first began to advertise the 
Rushforth Hair Curling Pin, and all because the ladies have found out that we 
have the most perfect and neatest appliance for curling, crimping or frizzing, that they 
have ever used. We have sold over Half a Million of these useful little articles, 
which require no heat nor moisture, yet curl, crimp or frizz almost instantly. For 18 
cents (coin or postal note, if possible), we will send by mail, prepaid, a complete set 
of six pins, or for 25 cents we will send in addition to the set of six pinsa Beauti- 
fully Colored Dllustrated Album of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
Grounds. Address: THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


OVER 60,000 SOLD 


THE PARAGON PATENTED FOLDING COIN PURSE 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following 
Calf. Seal. 





prices, postpaid : Morocco. 

No. 5x holds #4.00in silver § .30 $ 50 $ .75 
a — » 40 75 1.00 
"mn *l leh 50 -90 1.25 
i i 65 1.25 1.75 





Sole Mfr., JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Please mention JOURNAL. Washington, D.C. 437 


SEWER READADRISS Sco 
See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay Through 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBE ILERS 


RS AND RETA 
Special Depois.—NODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York; BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market St.,San Francisco 





PAT. DEC. 30, PAT. DEC. 30, ‘90 





Metal Will Not 


Tipped 
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AND YOUR QUART 

GROCERS RETAIL 
for PRICE 

SAMPLE CAN 7 Ae ee Oeuy 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or 4% pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, 
, $2.00 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 

ozen. 


Consomme, French Boullion, Julienne, Printa- 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
Soup DEPARTMENT 
KANSAS CITY. 











The Densmore, 


SURPASSES THE OLDER MACHINES 


in many ways, but in none more than in its unim- 
pairable alignment. 


The Carnegfe Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, are among 
the great concerns that 
have adopted it, and 
have just purchased 
the sixteenth. Their 
chief stenographer, 
after subjecthhug a 
number of these 
machines to months 
of hard work, says: 
“The alignment is 
still perfect.” Our 
operators everywhere 
corroborating this, pro- 
nounce the Densmore 
“The World's Greatest 
Typewriter.” 


The DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
202 Broadway, New York. 


Ones for ’93 
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New 





trating the 
newest and best ideas in Residence Architecture. Sixty 
Designs are shown, giving Floor Plans and full de- 
scription. Any one about to build can find ideas of value 
here whether they intend to spend a few hundreds for a 
cottage or thousands for a pretentious residence. Sent 
prepaid for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect 


185 Old Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WOLFRAM 
TRIUMPH GUITAR 


with metal fingerboard and bridge 
Patented 


TONE LIKE A HARP 


To teacher or professional player. 
nple $30 Guitar for S15. 
Sent on Approval 
THEO. WOLFRAM COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Send $1.00 for Expressage. 


“WHERE AM I ATI” 

















Have you a comfortable bed? If not, send for one of our AIR 
MATTRESSES. The only MATTRESS made that affords absolute 
rest and perfect health; no aches or pains upon rising. Combines 
cleanliness and durability. Requires no springs. Indorsed by 
physicians. Write for testimonials and price list. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


WHERE DOES YOUR HUSBAND 
BLACK HIS SHOES! 
Buy our Blacking 

Chair, $1 50. _ Just 

the thing for your Bath 

Room. Holds 

the Brushes, 










Dressing 


MANN BROS. 
6 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Send roc. in stamps and 
receive handsomest copy , 
4 
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xy 2ecce 
iMUSI 
of music ever published. 


@ WILLER MANUFACTURING CO., mi_wauxee,wis. @ 











have our Invita- 


THEN YOU GET MARRIED Revs zoo", 22x"; 


BIRMINGHAM ENGRAVING CO., 98 State 
Street, Chicago. Latest styles engraved visiting 
cards. Send 4 cents for samples, cards and engraving. 
LADIES ton Crochet Twist. Sample ball lc. 
Cc. G. HUBERT, 85 Walker St., New York 


Afternoon Teas tee'tr' ie'irs 


ing-room, carefully 
FF up in 4 Ib. 
- C. LOR 


kages, by mail. Price Liston uest. 
. Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 
32 LADY AGENTS 
sé Western Corset Co., than at anything else. For 
ES St. Loula, Mo. terms, etc., address 


WALL PAPE 4 cts. to 50 cts. 


aroll. Send 8c. for 

100 fine samples. 

-00 will buy handsome paper and border for a 
room. THOS. J. AYERS, 1210 Market St., Phila. Pa. 








make lots of money selling Kensing- 








Will make more money 
selling our H. M. Corsets 











In which any question of general interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Cc. @. 


General Custer left a widow, but no chil- 
dren. 


AunT ANNE—Alcohol is said to be a good tonic for 
the skin. 


Letty—Mr. Beecher 


Greenwood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


is buried in 


Twin GrovE—The “ Sabbath Day”’ journey of the 
Hebrews was 2,000 cubits. 

Mrs. A. E, B.—Albani, the prima-donna, is still 
alive; she resides in Paris. 


N. B.—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage was born at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


H. H. G.—Anna Dickinson is in her fifty-first year ; 
she was born in Philadelphia. 


Civit SERVICE—The pay of all Government of- 
ficials is regulated by Congress. 


Lrettry—The proper pronunciation of mayonnaise 
(salad dressing) is may-on-naize. 


P. H.—The length of the Presidential term in 
France is nominally seven years. 

VIOLETTA—The name Gertrude means “all truth "’; 
the name Dorothy “ gift of God.”’ 


TrEssiE—It is said that the violin is the most im- 
portant of all musical instruments. 


Mrs. M. W.—When writing your name in your 
books write simply ‘‘ Mary White.” 


Neti_—Harvard Annex ranks fourth among the 
colleges for women in this country. 


STtocKTON—The proper place for the teaspoon is 
the saucer. Never leave it in the cup. 


MArE—Spring begins March 19; summer, June 20; 
autumn, September 22; winter, December 21. 


DAVENPORT—The coldest winter, according to 
several authorities, occurred in the year 1435. 


INNOCENT—As soon as possible after her ‘‘at 
home ”’ a bride should return her wedding calls. 


LauRA—Dr. E. Winchester Donald succeeded the 
late Phillips Brooks as rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. 


FAYETTE—“ Agnosticism”’ is the belief that the 
existence of a personal God cannot be proved nor dis- 
proved. 


H. H.—It is true that the famous mare Nancy 
Hanks was named after the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ANNETTE—Bouillon may be either sipped from the 
cup in which it is served, or eaten with a spoon as 
soup is eaten. 


*. L. X.—Andrew D. White, of New York, suc- 
ceeded Charles Emory Smith, of Philadelphia, as 
Minister to Russia. 


LitTLE Dorrit—The newest way of serving cel- 
ery is to place two or three stalks on the side of each 
bread and butter plate. 


KANSAS—The widow of General Grant resides in 
New York City; she receives a pension from the 
United States Government. 


BEDDEFORD—The name holly comes from a Welsh 
word for ‘“‘armor.”’ It is so named because of its 
spiked and glistening aspect. 


J. S. W.—Parrots should be fed on soaked bread, 
mashed potatoes, nuts, fruit and rapeseed. They 
should be given frequent baths. 


NiLE—We know of no market for the sale of the 
wings, breasts, heads, etc., of birds. It is an indus- 
try of which we have never been able to approve. 


E. A. F.—Psyche was a nymph who married Cupid. 
Venus condemned her to death for this, but pager, 
at the request of Cupid, granted immortality to her. 


Victor—There is a statute law which provides 
that when a legal holiday falls upon a Sunday the 
aay following shall also be observed as a legal holi- 
day. 


SING Sinc—President Arthur’s sister, Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy, was mistress of the White House during her 
brother’s term of office; his wife died January 12, 
1880. 

BROOKLINE—The unusual attitude of the arms in 
the statue of Garfield at Washington, D. C., is ex- 
(iotass by the fact that General Garfield was left- 

anded. 


IsABELLA—The Brooklyn bridge was opened on 
May 24, 1883; its total length is 6,537 feet; it is 135 
feet above the river, computed from the middle of 
the span. 


L.. ¥. A.—Virginia was named in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth, the “ Virgin Queen,” in whose reign Sir 
Walter Raleighwmade the first attempt to colonize 
that region. 


No Goop—The expression ‘modus vivendi”’ is 
Latin; it means “ mode of living,’’ or ‘‘ mode of rub- 
bing together." ‘‘ Modus operandi’’ means ‘‘ mode 
of working.” 


HARRY B.—The “ Soldiers’ Homes ”’ are supported 
by State funds. The legislatures of the States in 
which they are located appropriate money for their 
maintenance. 


LALLA—Not all the people who use crests have a 
right to them. The right is inherited by legitimate 
descent or else granted by the ruler of the {country 
acting with the heraldic office. 


K. B. B.—We should advise you to send the an- 
nouncement cards by mail as soon after the weddin 
as possible. (2) The Statue of Liberty in New York 
harbor is lighted by electricity. 


MAUD AND H. B.—For information concerning the 
New York School of Applied Design for Women 
write to the Secretary, Miss Ellen Pond, No. 200 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 


JOURNAL READER—‘“‘ Mardi Gras” are French 
words signifying ‘‘Fat Tuesday.’’ The festivities 
which occur in New Orleans on that day were intro- 
duced by the French residents of that city in 1827. 


PORTLAND—To detect the difference between but- 
ter and oleomargarine boil a tablespoonful of each, 
and you will find that the butter will not make much 
noise, but the oleomargarine will hiss and splutter. 


CoL_umsus—Grace Darling died October 25, 1842, 
aged twenty-six years. She is buried at Bamburg, 
Northumberland. She accomplished the rescue of 
the S. S. Forfarshire, on the night of September 7, 
1838. 


MELLVILLE—A ‘cold wave” is technically de- 
scribed as ‘‘a fall of temperature in twenty-four hours 
over an area of 50,000 square miles, the temperature 
in certain parts of this area descending thirty-six 
degrees.” 


V.S. R.—The school age differs in the different 
States. In some States children are admitted to the 
public schools at as early an age as four years; in 
others at five; in several at six; in some at seven, 
and in one (Texas) at eight. 


OpuHir—The Columbian stamps will only be in use 
during the year 1893. There are fifteen stamps in 
the series, ranging in value from one cent to five dol- 
lars. Each stamp bears a different design illustrative 
of the discovery of America. 


T.S. W.—There was at one time a school for library 
work in connection with Columbia College, New 
York, but, if we mistake not, it has been transferred 
to the State Library at Albany, N. Y. There is such 
a department in the Drexel Institute in this city. 


EpNnA—Students who have a good elementary En- 
glish education will be admitted to any of the regular 
courses of Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. A pre- 
liminary examination will be required. Any further 
information can be obtained from the president of the 
institute, James MacAlister, LL. D. 


LESTERSHIRE AND OTHERS—We must decline to 
answer questions concerning the pronunciation of 
words that are in every-day use. Any one of the 
standard dictionaries may be consulted 4 those who 
are desirous of settling the pronunciation of any 
particular word in the English language. 


J. L. T.—There can be no impropriety in your an- 
swering the door-bell; if the person at the door 
happens to be a visitor, and a stranger, and offers 
you her visiting-card, take it, and with some pleasant 
words bid her welcome and tell her who you are. 
This will relieve you both from an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 


ANN Arpor—If you are desirous of securing a 
yvatent we should advise you to consult a good patent 
awyer; his knowledge will help you in securing 
what you want with less delay than you will be likely 
to encounter if you attempt it by yourself. Applica- 
tion for a patent must be made to the Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTISTE—Meissonier’s ‘‘1814”’ is a small canvas, 
eight inches by twelve in size; it represents Napo- 
leon during the second day of the battle of Leipsic ; 
he is seated on his famous white horse Marengo, 
looking earnestly at the field where the next day’s 
battle is to take place. If we mistake not, this pict- 
ure is in the possession of a gentleman in Baltimore. 


SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS—Pairs of articles, two 
or more articles of exact counterpart, handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, needle-work, articles of wearing apparel, per- 
fectly whole and complete in themselves, whether 
sent in execution of an order or as gifts, cannot be 
considered in any sense as samples, and cannot be 
sent through the mails to foreign countries unless 
prepaid at five cents per half ounce or fraction. 


PENELOPE—Ice cream may be eaten with either a 
fork or a spoon. (2) When a civility is accepted it 
should be acknowledged. (3) When oysters are 
served upon the half shell they are usually placed 
upon the table before the meal is announced. (4) An 
article upon gifts for the nursery was printed in the 
JouRNAL of December, 1892, a copy of which will be 
sent you fortencents. (5) Your handwriting is very 
good, 


ANONYMOUS—We cannot take any notice of anon- 
ymous letters. Any person who objects to an 
answer given in this department should write, giving 
his reason for differing with us, and inclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope which will insure 
him a prompt reply, and also our authority for the 
answer, which, in his opinion, we have given in- 
correctly. We should like to encourage criticism of 
this sort, but it must come to us in a straightforward 
manner. 


PROVIDENCE—It is always courteous to answer an 
invitation. An invitation of a formal character is 
usually answered in some such form as the following: 
“Miss regrets extremely that she will be unable, 
owing toa prior engagement, to accept Mrs. ——’s 
invitation to dinner, for Wednesday, March Third. 
76 De Lancey Place, February Twentieth ’’; or ‘‘Miss 
—— accepts with pleasure Mrs. ’s invitation to 
dinner, for Wednesday, March Third. 76 De Lancey 
Place, February Twentieth.” 








CORRESPONDENT—A.though there is no written or 
specified law which would prevent an employé hold- 
ing confidential relations with the employer from di- 
vulging his private affairs, there certainly should be 
an unwritten law that would deter any person pos- 
sessed of any sense of honor from so doing. Persons 
who occupy the position of stenographers necessarily 
learn much concerning the private affairs of their 
employers, and should, under no circumstances, 
speak of them either inside the office or out of it. 


STRONGHURST—We cannot give you any advice 
about making your will So important a matter should 
have your most serious consideration, and the advice 
of some one légally competent to instruct you as to 
the proper way of disposing of your money and your 
property. So many estates are brought into litiga- 
tion through improperly-executed wills that it is the 

art of wisdom for people who are sound in mind and 

ody to attend to protecting those who are depend- 
ent upon them, while they are capable of giving 
proper instructions and directions. 


Mrs. J. P.—According to Chief of Secret Service 
Drummond,the defacement or mutilation of any coin 
which the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
is known, make illegal, applies as well to the en- 
graving of them for making ornaments, to the split- 
ting and hollowing out of coins, to the shaping of 
coins into bowls for souvenir spoons, etc. The pur- 
pose of the law, which provides a penalty for its 
violation, is to prevent the defaced and mutilated 
coin from passing into general circulation, the chip- 
pings ane the defrauder’s profit, and the use of 
such coins for fraudulent purposes. 


NorwicH—While it is quite permissible to take a 
bone of any kind between the fingers we cannot 
think that it is altogether the proper thing to do at the 
dinner-table. (2) A bride should not be congratulated ; 
wish her much joy, and congratulate the bridegroom 
on having attained happiness. (3) It is quite proper 
for ladies to retain their bonnets at a welling recep- 
tion. (4) Allow your table napkin to lie upon your knee 
when you are not using it ; to decorate the front of your 
gown with it would be absurd. Oranges, when eaten 
with a spoon, are usuaily cut around across the grain. 
While at table a good and safe rule to follow is al- 
ways to do that which will attract least attention. 


ScHooLt Girt—The following is the prediction to 
which you refer: 
‘ Lordlings, all of you I warn, 
If the day that Christ was born 
Fall upon a Sunday, 
The winter shall be good, I say, 
But great winds aloft shall be; 
The summer shall be fair and dry ; 
By kind skill and without loss ~ 
Through all lands there shall be peace ; 
Good time for all things to be done; 
But he that stealeth shall be found soon. 
What child that day born may be, 
A great lord shall live to be.’’ 
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The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, con- 
taining the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLFTE STORIES of absorbing 
interest; and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL 
STORY entitled ‘‘DARRELL ROUGEMONT’”’; besides 
New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. The most complete 
magazine for ladies published. Price, 30 Cents. Yearly, 
$4, including the Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


4 NEW NOVELS 5 ‘Gents 


All complete in the APRIL number of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY, 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


83 and 8 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


THE BEST 81.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD, 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
> “4 dollar saved is a dollar carned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E, 
& EE, sizea 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 
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, SHAW! SKELETON 


BANG 
Ideal Wigs «»« Waves 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
like, beautiful ; from $3.00 up. 








Se 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long convent hair, $5.00 up. 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST., NEW 


FASHIONABLE HAIR 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods 


Pamphlet, “ How 
YORK 





at lowest prices. No 
money required until 
they are received. No 


obligation to keep goods 
if unsatisfactory. Send 
for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA 
451 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR and SKIN 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 


BM, 

or] 

UZ) ~~ Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
— » skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 


sprains. All druggists, or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St., N.Y 


Latest Styles in Hair Goods 


Goods 
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New illustrated catalogue sent free. 
sent by mail everywhere. 

Best quality natural curly Bangs, in ordi 
nary colors, from $1.50 up. 

French Hair Switches from $1.75 up. 

Second quality Switches from $1.00 up. 

s. C. BECK 
Importer and Manufacturer 

86 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


HIGGINS’ INK 
FOR PEN DRAWINGS 
“There is no ink equal to it for half 
a dozen reasons.”—Jo. Pennell. 
“T use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best.”—A. B. Fi 








. Frost. 
“There is none better than Hig- 
ins’ [ink].”—Ladies’ Home Journal, 
anuary, 1892, page 22. 

Twenty-five cents per bottle at all 
dealers. Thirty-five cents by mail from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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20th Edition — Post paid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 








This Flat Duster, made from softest 
downs, removes dust from Pianos, or 
Finest Furniture without scratching 











or 

scattering the dust. Postpaid, $1.00. 
WOVEN-DOWN DUSTER (0., 
39 W. Washington Street, Chiecage 









A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philauda., Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book.”"—Atheneum. 
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WORK Doilies - Table Mats. 

Cd We send 2(different designs) stamp- 
ed on Satin Damask, Silk to work for 16¢. 

on Linen 10e. Catalogue of Patterns & Outfits 
Free, WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 
LADIE without previous business ex- 

perience are making immense 


sales of Mme. McCABE’S CORSETS AND 
WAISTS. Send for agents’ terms. 


St. Louis Corset Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
e as 4 2 book, Mother's 
ee eae Tor cepecteer aia’ with patiers, €. 

et free} ‘Familiar Talks, 10c. Physi 











ical Beauty, 


How to Obtain and How to Preserve It, fine binding, 
plain binding, $1. Address JENNESS MILLER, Washington, D.C, 





